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DEDICATION. 



TO 

WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQUIRE. 

DeaR Sir: — 

Since the pubjication of my daughter Margaret's 
Poems, I have been solicited to revive the writings 
of my himeuted Lucretia. The public has mani- 
fested so much interest, and expressed such unquali- 
fied admiration of their merits, and so much forbear- 
ance in criticising the errors of these juvenile pro- 
ductions, that I feel myself, in a measure, bound to 
comply with their wishes. As a testimony of my 
grateful respect, will you permit me, sir, to dedicate 
this little volume to you, with the sincere and united 
thanks of my family, for the truly touching and ele- 
gant manner in which you have executed your vol- 
untary task. 

I am called upon for a life of my Lucretia. Broken 
as I am in health and spirits, I am not equal to the 
effort ; but the kindness of Miss Sedgwick has obvi- 
ated that difficulty, and I am happy in being able 
to substitute the following elegantly written memoir 
from the pen of that highly gifted lady, which is in- 
corporated in Sparks's American Biography, for the 
broken and unconnected narrative which a grief- 
worn, and {^most broken-hearted mother would have 
produced 

(17) 



XVni DBDlOATIOff. 

I have merely strength to slightly remark upon 
the circumstances under which some few of her 
poems were written ; and should the imperfect maji- 
ner in which this little volume is '' got up/' form a 
painful contrast to your elegant work, I trust an 
indulgent and discriminating community will make 
every allowance for its inefficiency. The forbear- 
ance, and even approbation in some instances, mani- 
fested by Mr. Southey, in his Review of Tier former 
publication, to which Professor Morse prefixed a 
brief sketch of her life, leads me to hope, that the 
same indulgence will be granted to this little tribute 
of maternal love ; — a feeble monument of a mourning 
mother to the talents and virtues of a darling child. 

I have felt much diffidence in presenting these 
manuscripts to the public, in their present imperfect 
and unfinished state; but the circumstances under 
which many of them were written, condemned and 
partly destroyed by herself, as if unworthy to hold 
a place among her papers, her extreme youth and 
loveliness, and the melancholy fact of her dying be- 
fore she had time to complete others, will, I trust, 
make them not less interesting to the reader of taste 
and feeling. 

The allegory of " Alphonso in search of Learn- 
mg," was written at the age of eleven. It was sug- 
gested to her infant mind by seeing a cupola erected 
upon the Plattsburgh Academy, upon which was 
painted the Temple of Science. 

The poem of "Chicomico" was written after a 
severe illness, which confined me manv months to 
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■ny bedy during which time Lucretia made a resolu- 
tion that if I ever should recover, she would give up 
her ^ scribbling/' as she called it, and devote herself 
to me ; at my earnest entreaty, however, she resumed 
her pen, and the first thing she produced was Chi- 
comico, prefaced by the following lines : 

**J had thought to have left thee^ my sweet harp, for ever; 
To have touched thy dear strings again— never — oh, never ! 
To have sprinkled oblivion's dark waters upon thee, 
To have hung thee where wild winds would hover around thee; 
But the voice of affection hath callM forth one strain, 
Which when sung, I will leave thee to silence again.** 

This beautiful tribute of afiection has ever been 
one of the most cherished relics of my child, and I 
deeply regret that the irregular and unconnected 
state of the manuscript obliges me to withhold the 
whole of the first part. 

The ballad of*" De Courcy and Wilhelmine" was 
written for a weekly paper, which she issued for the 
amusement of the family. It was dated from " The 
Little Corner of the World,'' edited by the Story- 
Teller, and dedicated to Mamma. After a time it 
was discontinued, and to my extreme regret de- 
stroyed. The fragment inserted in the collection, is 
one of the very few remnants found among her 
manuscripts; the first sixteen verses are purely 
original; the sequel was supplied by a friend, it 
being deemed too fine to be rejected for want of 
mere filling out Lucretia's diffidence, and the ap ' 
prehension that the circumstances might transpire 
or the papers be read by tome friend out of the 
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family, was, I believe, the sole reason why she dis- 
continued and destroyed them. This mutilated pa- 
per, and a part of Rodin Hall, are all that remain 
of the " Story-Teller." 

Her sweetly playful disposition is strongly mani- 
fested in her " Petition of the Old Comb." She had 
retired to her room with her books and pen, where 
she had spent several days. Feeling a desire to 
see how she was getting on, I went to her room. 
As I passed through the hall, I saw a sealed letter 
directed to me, lying at the foot of the stairs; I 
opened it, and found it contained the '* Petition of a 
Poor Old Comb." 

Dear mistress, I am old and poor, 

My teeth decayed and gone ; 
Oh ! give me but one moments rest, 

For mark, I *m totf ring down. 

Thy raven locks for many a day^ 

I *ve bound around thy brow ; 
And now that I am old and lame, 

I prithee let me go. 

Have I not, many a weary hour, 

Peep'd o'er thy book or pen ; 
And seen what this poor mangled forrr 

Will ne'er behold again? 

A faithful servant I have been. 

But ah ! my day is past ; 
And all my hope, and all my wish. 

Is liberty at last 

Mark but the glittering well-fill'd shelf 

Where my companions lie ; 
Are they not fairer than myself. 

And younger far than 1 1 
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Oh ! then in pity hie thee theri. 
Where thousands wait thy call, 

And twine one in thy raven hair, 
Tc shroud my shameful fall. 

My lays are hast'ning to their clore. 

Crack ! crack ! goes every tooth ; 
A thousand pains, a thousand woes, 

Remind me of my youth. 



Adieu then — in distress I di< 

My last hold fails me now ; 
Adieu, and may thy elf locks fly 

For ever 'round thy brow. 

On reading it^ I went up stairs and found her en- 
veloped in books and manuscripts. Several large 
folios lay open on the table, to which she seemed to 
have been referring; while books, papers and scraps 
of poetry were strewn in confusion over the carpet. 
Her luxuriant hair had escaped from its confine- 
ment, and hung in rich glossy curls upon her neck 
and shoulders, while the superannuated comb lay at 
her feet. As I hastily entered the room, she mani« 
fested some mortification, that I should have 8ur« 
prised her in tbo midst of so much confusion, and 
throwing her handkerchief over her papers, laugh- 
ingly asked, what I thought of the Petition 7 I ad- 
vised her to send directly to the " well-filled glitter- 
.ng shelf," as I had no desire to see the curse de- 
nounced verified, or her 

«*Elflock8fly 
For ever 'round her brow." 
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*• Maritorne, or the Pirate of Mexico," was writ- 
ten in Albany, during her stay at the Institution of 
Miss Gilbert, at a time when she was ill, in the 
brief space of three weeks, while getting daily les- 
sons like any other school girl. During that period, 
she also produced several fugitive pieces. She had 
been absent from home but six weeks when I was 
summoned to attend her : she had then been confined 
to her bed three weeks. On the morning after my 
arrival, she desired me to collect the scattered sheets 
of Maritorne, and expressed much sorrow when 
she found that some were missing. She told me 
with tears, that she feared she could never sup- 
ply the loss, and said, *^ Do, mamma, take care of 
wha« remains ; it is thus far the best thing I ever 
wrote." 

After her death, in her portfolio, which her nurse 
told me she used every day sitting in bed, supported 
by pillows, I found the "Last Farewell to my 
Harp," and the " Fear of Madness," both written 
in a feeble, irregular hand, and evidently under a 
state of strong mental excitement. By their side lay 
the unfinished head of a Madonna, copied from a 
painting executed several centuries ago, and with 
the drawing lay also the unfinished poem suggested 
by the painting — 

•« Roll back, thou tide of time, and tell." 

In the " Last Farewell to my Harp," the presenti- 
ment of her death, if I may so term it, is strongly 
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portrayed, mingled with the feeling of presumption 
which she often manifested in having ''dared to 
(jaze*' 

** Upon the ]arop which never can expire, 
The undying, wild, poetic fire.'* 

There is softiething extremely touching in the last 
stanzas. 

** And here, my harp, we part for ever, 
I *U waken thee again — oh ! never ; 
Silence shall chain thee cold and drear, 
And thou shalt calmly slumber here !** 

The Fear of Madness." — The reader will find 
his sympathies all awakened upon perusing this 
unfinished fragment from the pen of the lovely suf- 
ferer. It leaves too painful a sensation upon the 
mind to admit a comment. 

I have suppressed a very few of the poems 
heretofore published, and have added many new 
ones. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, your very sincere 

and obliged friend, 

M. M. D. 

Saratoga Springs, 
August^ 1841. 



This new Edition has been carefully revised, 
and the errors corrected. Upon the first 
publication of Amir Khan some few stanzas 
were omitted, in consequence of the difficulty 
of decyphering, or some other good cause. 
Those stanzas are here restored, according to 
the original design of the author. 

M. M. D. 

E^ratoga Springs, March, 1843. 
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LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 



LucRBTiA Maria Davidson was born at Platts- 
burgh, in the state of New York, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1808. Her father, Dr. Oliver Davidson, is a 
lover of science, and a man of intellectual tastes. 
Her mother, Margaret Davidson, (born Miller,) is of 
a most respectable family, and received the best edu- 
cation her times afibrded, at the school of tho cele- 
brated Scottish lady, Isabella Graham, an institution 
in the city of New i ork, that had no rival in its day, 
and which derived advantages from the distinguished 
individual that presided over it, that can scarcely be 
counterbalanced by the multiplied masters and multi- 
form studies of the present day. The family of Miss 
Davidson lived in seclusion. Their pleasures and 
excitements were intellectual. Her mother has suf- 
fered year after year from ill health and debility ; and 
being a person of imaginative character, and most 
ardent and susceptible feelings, employed on domestic 
incidents, and concentrated in maternal tenderness, 
she naturally loved and cherished her daughter's 
marvellous ^ifts, and added to the intensity of the fire 
with which ner genius and her affections, mingling in 
one holy flame, ourned till they consumed their mor 

2* (85) 



26 LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 

tal investments. We should not have ventured to say 
thus much of the iViOther, who still survives to weep 
and to rejoice over her dead child more than many 
parents over their living ones, were it not to prove 
that Lucretia Davidson's character was not miracu* 
lous, but that this flower of paradise was nurtured 
and trained by natural means and influences. 

The physical delicacy of this fragile creature was 
apparent in infancy. When eighteen months old, she 
had a typhus fever, which threatened her life ; but 
nature put forth its mysterious energy, and she 
became stronger and healthier than before her illness. 
No records were made of her early childhood, save 
that she was by turns very gay and very thoughtful, 
exhibiting thus early these common manifestations of 
extreme sensibility. Her first literary acquisition 
indicated her after course. She learned her letters at 
once. At the age of four she was sent to the Platts- 
burgh Academy, where she learned to read and to 
form letters in sand, after the Lancasterian method. 
As soon as she could read, her books drew her away 
from the plays of childhood, and she was constantly 
found absorbed in the little volumes that her father 
lavished upon her. Her mother, on some occasion, in 
haste to write a letter, looked in vain for a sheet of 
paper. A whole quire had strangely disappeared 
from the -table on which the writing implements 
usually lay ; she expressed a natuii^l vexation. Her 
little girl came forward, confused, and said, " Mamma, 
I have used it." Her mother, knowing she had never 
been taught to write, was amazed, and asked what 
possible use she could have for it. Lucretia burst into 
tears, and replied that " she did not like to tell." Her 
mother respected the childish mystery, and made no 
farther inquiries. The paper continued to vanish, 
and the cnild was often observed with pen and ink. 
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Biill sedulously shunning observation. At last her 
mother, on seeing lier make a blank book, asked what 
she was going to do with itt Lucretia blushed, and 
left the room without replyins^. This sharpened her 
mother's curiosity ; she watched the child narrowly, 
and saw that she made quantities of these little books, , 
and that she was disturbed by observation ; and if one 
of the family requested to see them, she would burst 
into tears, and run away to hide her secret treasure. 
The mystery remained unexplained till she was six 
years old, when her mother, in exploring a closet 
rarely opened, found behind piles of linen, a parcel of 
papers, which proved to be Lucretia's manuscript 
books. At first, the hieroglyphics seemed to baffle 
investigation. On one side of the leaf was an artfully- 
sketched picture; on the other, Roman letters, some 
placed upright, others horizontally, obliquely, or 
backwards, not formed into words, nor spaced in any 
mode. Both parents pored over them till they ascer- 
tained the letters were poetical explanations, in metre 
and rhyme, of the picture in the reverse. The little 
books were carefully put away as literary curiosities. 
Not long after this, Lucretia came running to her mo- 
ther, painfully agitated, her face covered with her 
hands, and tears trickling down between her slender 
fingers — "Oh, mamma I mamma !'* she cried, sobbing, 
*♦ how could you treat me so 1 You have not used me 
well ! My little books I you have shown them to papa, 
— Anne — Eliza, I know you have. Oh, what shall I 
do ?" Her mother pleaded guilty, and tried to soothe 
the child by promising not to do so again : Lucretia's 
face brightened, a sunny smile played through her 
tears as she replied, "Oh, mamma, I am not afraid 
you will do so again, for I have burned them all ;' 
and so she had 1 This reserve proceeded from no- 
thing cold or exclusive in her character ; never was 
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thei^e a more loving or sympathetic creature. It 
would be difficult to say which was most rare, her 

modesty, or the genius it sanctified. She did not 

learn to write till she was between six and seven ; 
her passion for knowledge was then rapidly develop- 
ing ; she read with the closest attention, and was con- 
tinually running to her parents with questions and 
remarks that startled them. At a very, early age, her 
mother implanted the seeds of religion, the first that 
shouki be sown in the virgin soil of the heart. That 
the dews of Heaven fell upan them, is evident from 
the breathing of piety throughout her poetry, and still 
more from its precious fruit in her life. Her mother 
remarks, that, **from her earliest years, she evinced a 
fear of doing anything displeasing in the sight of God ; 
and if, in her gayest sallies, she caught a look of dis- 
approbation from me, she would ask, with the most 
artless simplicity, « Oh, mother, was that wicked V " 
There are very early, in most children's lives, cer- 
tain conventional limits to their humanity, only cer- 
tain forms of animal life that are respected and che- 
rished. A robin, a butterfly, or a kitten is a legitimate 
object of their love and caresses ; but woe to the bee- 
tle, the caterpillar, or the rat that is thrown upon their 
tender mercies ! Lucretia Davidson made no such 
artificial discriminations ; she seemed to have an in- 
stinctive kindness for every living thing. When she 
was about nine, one of her schoolfellows gave her a 
young rat that had broken its leg in attempting to 
escape from a trap; she tore off a part of her pocket 
handkerchief, bound up the maimed leg, canned the 
ajiimal home, and nursed it tenderly. The rat, in 
spite of the care of its little leech, died, and was 
buried in the garden, and honoured with the meed of 
a " melodious tear." This lament has not been pre- 
served ; but one she wrote soon after, on the death 
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of a maimed pet Robin, is given here as the earliest 
record of her muse that has been preserved :— 

ON THE DEATH OF MY ROBIN. 

*' Underneath this tnif doth lie 
A little bird which ne'er coald fly, 
Twelve large angle worms did fill 
This little bird, whom they did kilL 
Puss ! if you should chance tu smell 
My little bird from his dark cell. 
Oh! do be merciful my cat, 
And not serve him, as you did my rat !^ 

Her application to her studies at school was intense. 
Her mother judiciously, but in vain, attempted a 
diversion in favour of that legitimate sedative to fe- 
male genius, the needle ; Lucretia performed her pre- 
scribed tasks with fidelity, and witn amazing celerity, 
and was again buried in her book. 

When she was about twelve, she accompanied her 
father to the celebration of Washington's birth-night 
The music and decorations excited her imagination ; 
but it was not with her, as with most children, the 
mere pleasure of stimulated sensatjons; she had studied 
the character and history of the father of her country, 
and the ''fgte" stirred up her enthusiasm, and inspired 
that feeling of actual existence, and presence pecuHar 
to minds of her temperament. 

To the imaginative there is an extension of life, far 
back into the dim past, and forward into the untried 
future, denied to those of common mould. 

The day after the f<Ste, her elder sister found her 
absorbed in writing. She had sketched an urn, and 
written two stanzas beneath it : she was persuaded to 
show them to her mother; she brought them, blushing 
and trembling ; her mother was ill, in bed ; but she 
expressed her delight with such unequivocal anima 
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tion, that the child's face changed from doubt to 
rapture, and she seized the paper, ran away, and im- 
mediately added the concluding stanzas ; when they 
were finished, her mother pressed her to her bosom, 
wept with delight* and promised her all the aid and 
encouragement she could give her; the sensitive child 
burst into tears. "And do you wish me to write, 
mamma ? and will papa approve? — and will it be right 
that I should do so ?" This delicate conscientiousness 
gives an imperishable charm to the stanzas, and to 
fix it in the memory of our readers, we here quote 
them from her published poems. 

••And does a Hero's dupt lie hen-l 
Columbia! gaze and drop a tear! 
His country's and the orphan's frif^nd, 
See thousands o'er bis asbes bend ! 

'• Among the heroes of the age, 
He was the warrior and the sage! 
He left a train of glory bright 
Which never will he bid in night. 

«• The toils of war and danger past. 
He reaps a rich reward at last; 
His pure soul, mounts on cherub's wings. 
And now with saints and angels sing^. 

••The brightest on the list of ftmo 
In golden letters shines his name; 
Her trump shall sound it through the world, 
And the striped banner ne'er be furled ! 

••And every sex, and every age, 
From lisping boy, to learned sage. 
The widow, and her orphan son. 
Revere the name of Washington." 

Lucretia did not escape the common trial of pre 
cocious genius. A literary friend to whom Mrs 
Davidson showed the stanzas, suspected the child 
had, perhaps unconsciously, repeated something she 
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nad gathered from the mass of her reading, and she 
betrayed her suspicions to Lucretia — she fell her rec- 
titude impeached, and this, and not the wounded pride 
of the young author, made her weep till she was ac- 
tually ill ; as soon as she recovered her tranquillity, 
she offered a poetic and playful remonstrance, which 
set the matter at rest, and put an end to all future 
question of the authenticity of her productions. Be- 
fore she was twelve years old, she had read the Eng- 
lish poets. " The English poets," says Southey, in 
his review of Miss Davidson's poems, though a vague 
term, was a wholesome course, for such a mind. She 
had read, beside, much history, sacred and profane, 
novels, and other works of imagination. — Dramatic 
works were particularly attractive to her ; her devo- 
tion to Shakspeare is expressed in an address to him 
written about this time, from which we extract the 
following stanza : — 

** Heaven, in compafision to man^s erring heart. 
Gave thee of virtoe, then of vice a part. 
Lest we in wonder here, should bow before thee. 
Break Grod's commandment, worship and adore thee.*' 

Ordinary romances, and even those highly wrought 
fictions, that without any type in nature have such a 
mischievous charm for most imaginative young per- 
sons, she instinctively rejected ; her healthy appetite, 
keen as it was, was under the government of a pure 
and sound nature. Her mother, always aware of the 
worth of the gem committed to her keeping, amidst 
her sufferings from ill health kept a watchful eye on 
her child, directed her pursuits, and sympathized in 
nil her little school labours and trials ; she perceived 
that Lucretia was growing pale and sickly over her 
studies, and she judiciously withdrew her, for a time, 
from school. Sne was soon rewarded for this wise 
measure by hearing her child's bounding step as she 
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approached her sick room, and seeing the cheek bent 
over her pillow blooming with returning: health. 
How miserably mistaken are those, who fancy that 
all the child's lessons must be learned from the school- 
book and school-room ! This apt pupil of nature had 
only changed her books and her master; now, she sat 
at the feet of the great teacher, nature, and read, and 
listened, and thought, as she wandered along the 
Saranac, or contemplated the varying aspects of Cum- 
berland Bay. She would sit for hours and watch the 
progress of a thunder-storm, from the first gathering 
of the clouds, to the farewell smile of the rainbow. 
We give a specimen of the impression of these studies 
in the following extract from her unpublished poems: 

TWILIGHT. 

How sweet the hour when daylight blends 

With the pensive shadows on evening's breast ! 

And dear to this heart is the pleasure it lends. 
For 't is like the departure of saints to their rest 

Oh ! 't is sweet, Saranac, on thy lov'd banks to stray. 
To watch the last day-beam dance light o'er thy wave, 

To mark the white skin as it skims o*er the Bay, 
Or heedlessly bounds o'er the warrior's deep grave.* 

Oh ! 't is sweet to a heart, anentangled and light, 

When with hope's brilliant prospects the fancy is blest. 

To pause 'mid its day-dreams so witchingly bright. 
And mark the last sunbeams while sinking to rest 

The following, from her unpubUshed poems» is tho 
result of the same penmw meditations. 

• Cumberland Bay was the neoe of a battle durfaig the last 
war. 
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As Mrs. Davidson's health gradually amended, 
with it returned her desire to give her daughter every 
means in her power to aid the development of her 
extraordinary genius. Her extreme sensibility and 
delicate health, subjected her, at times, to depres- 
sions of spirit; but she had nothing of the morbid 
dejection, the exclusiveness, and hostility to the world, 
that are the results of self-exaggeration, selfishness, 
and self-idolatry, and not the natural ofispring of 
genius and true feeling, which, in their heakhy state, 
are pure and living fountains flowing out in abundant 
streams of love and kindness.* 

Indulgent as Mrs. Davidson was, she was too wise 
to permit Lucretia to forego entirely the customary 
employments of her sex. When engaged with these 
it seems she sometimes played truant with the muse ; 
once she had promised to do a sewing task, and had 
eagerly run off for her work-basket ; she loitered, and 
when she returned, she found her mother had done 
the work, and that there was a shade of just displeasure 
on her countenance. ** Oh mamma !" she said, ** I did 
forget, I am grieved, I did not mean to neglect you.'* 
"Where have you been, Lucretia T'* "I have been 
writing," she replied, confused ; " as I passed the win- 
dow, f saw a solitary sweet pea, I thought they were 
all gone ; this was alone ; I ran to smell it, but before I 
could reach it a gust of wind broke the stem ; I turned 
away disappointed, and was coming back to you ; but 
as I passed the table there stood tne inkstand, and I 
forgot you." If our readers will turn to her printed 
poems, and read the ** Last Flower of the Garden," 

* Geniae, like many other sovereigns, has been allowed the 
exercise of unreasonable prero^tives ; but none perhaps much 
more mischievous, than the right to confer on 8elf*indulgence 
the gracioas name of sensibility. 
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they will not wonder that her mother kissed her, and 
bade her never resist a similar impulse. 

When in her *' happy moments," as she termed 
them, the impulse to write was irresistible — she 
always wrote rapidly, and sometimes expressed a 
wish that she had two pairs of hands, to record as 
fast as she composed. She wrote her short pieces 
standing, often three or four in a day, in the midst of 
the family, blind and deaf to all around her, wrapt in 
her own visions. She herself describes these visita- 
tions of her muse, in an address to her, beginning — 

**Bochanted when thy voice I hear, 
I drop each earthly care; 
I feel as wafted from the world 
To Fancy's realms of air." 

When composing her long, and complicated poems, 
like '* Amir Khan," she required entire seclusion ; if 
her pieces were seen in the process of production, the 
^11 was dissolved, she could not finish them, and 
they were cast aside as rubbish. When writing a 
poem of considerable length, she retired to her own 
apartment, closed the blinds, and in warm weather 

E laced her ^olian harp in the window. Her mother 
as described her on one of these occasions, when an 
artist would have painted her as a youn^ genius com- 
muning with her muse. We quote her mother's 
graphic description: ''I entered the room — she was 
sitting with scarcely lightenough to discern the charac- 
ters she was tracing ; her harp was in the window, 
touched by a breeze just sufficient to rouse the spirit 
of harmony ; her comb had fallen on the floor, and 
her long dark ringlets hung in rich profusion over her 
neck and shoulders, her cheek dowed with animation, 
her lips were half unclosed, her full dark eye was 
radiant with the light of genius, and beaming with 
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sensibility, her head rested on her left hand, while she 
held her pen in her right — she looked like the inhabi- 
tant of another sphere ; she was so wholly absorbed 
that she did not observe my entrance. I looked over 
her shoulder and read the following lines : 

**What heavenly music strikes my ravished ear. 
So soft, 00 melancholy, and so clear 1 
And do the tuneful nine then touch the lyre, 
To fill each bosom with poetic firel 
Or does some angel strike the sounding strings 
Who caught from echo the wild note he sings 1 
But ah ! another strain, how sweet ! how wild ! 
Now rushing low, 'tis soothing, soft, and mild." 

The noise I made in leaving the room roused her, 
and she soon after brought me her ** Lines to an 
iEolian Harp." During the winter of 1822 she wrote 
a poetical romance, entitled *' Kodri." She burned 
this, save a few fragments found after her death. 
These indicate a well-contrived story, and marked by 
the marvellous ease and ^race that characterized her 
versification. During this winter she wrote also a 
tragedy, " The Reward of Ambition," the only pro- 
duction she ever read aloud to her family. The fol- 
lowing summer, her health again failing, she was 
withdrawn iigain from school, and sent on a visit to 
some friends in Canada. A letter, too long to be in- 
serted here entire, gives a very interesting account of 
the impression produced on this little thoughtful and 
feeling recluse, by new objects and new aspects of 
society. " We visited," says the writer, *• the British 
fortifications at Isle-aux-Noix. The broad ditch, the 
loAy ramparts, the drawbridge, the covered gateway, 
the wide-mouthed cannon, the arsenal, and all the 
imposing paraphernalia of a military fortress, seemed 
connected in her mind with powerful associations of 
what she had read, but never viewed bf.fore. Instead 
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of shrinking from objects associated with carnage and 
death, like many who possess not half her sensibility, 
ihe appeared for the moment to be attended by the 
god of war, and drank the spirit of battles and sieges, 
with the bright vision before her eyes, of conquering 
heroes, and wreaths of victory." It is curious to see 
thus early the efiect of story and song in overcoming 
the instincts of nature; to see this tender, gentle 
creature contemplating the engines of war, not with 
natural dread as instruments of torture and death, but 
rather as the forges by which triumphal cars and 
wreaths of victory were to be wrought. A similar 
pianifestation of the effect of tradition and association 
on her poetic imagination is described in the following 
passages from the same letter. " She found mut^h less 
in the Protestant than in the Catholic churches to awa- 
ken those romantic and poetic associations, created 
by the record of events in the history of antiquitvand 
traditional story, and much less to accord with the 
fictions of her high-wrought ima^nation. In view- 
ing the buildings of the city, or the paintings in the 
churches, the same uniformity of taste was observa- 
ble. The modern, however beautiful in design or 
execution, had little power to fix her attention ; while 
the grand, the ancient, the romantic, seized upon her 
imagination with irresistible power. The sanctity of 
time seemed, to her mind, to give a sublimity to the 
simplest objects ; and whatever was connected with 
great events in history, or with the lapse of ages long 
gone by, riveted and absorbed every faculty of her 
mind. During our visit to the nunneries she said but 
little, and seemed abstracted in thought, as if, as she 
herself so beautifully expresses it, to 



** Roll back the tide of time, find raise 
The faded foraw of other daya.*^ 



8» 
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** She had an opportunity of viewing an elegant 
collection of paintings. She seemed in ecstasies all 
the evening, and every feature beamed with joy.'* 
The writer, after proceeding to give an account of 
her surprising success in attempts at pencil-sketches 
from nature, expresses his delight and amazement at 
the attainments of this girl of rourteen years in gene- 
ral literature, and at the independence and originality 
of mind that resisted the subduing, and, if I mav be 
allowed the expression, the subordinating effect of this 
early intimacy with captivating models. A marvel- 
lous resistance, if we take into the account <<that 
timid, retiring modesty," which, as the writer of the 
letter says, " markedf her even to painful excess." 
Lucretia returned to her mother with renovated 
health, and her mind bright with new impressions 
and joyous emotions. Religion is the natural, and 
only sustaining element of such a character. Where, 
but at the ever fresh, sweet, and life-giving fountains 
of the Bible, could such a spirit have drunk, and not 
again thirsted 1 During the winter of 1823, she ap- 

Ened herself more closely than ever to her studies. 
!he read the Holy Scriptures with fixed attention. 
She almost committed to memory the Psalms of 
David, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, iand the book 
of Job, guided in her selection by her poetic taste. 
Byron somewhere pronounces the book of Job, the 
sublimest poetry on record. During the winter Miss 
Davidson wrote " A Hymn on Creation," " The Exit 
from Egyptian Bondage," and versified many chap- 
ters of the Bible. She read the New Testament, and 
particularly those parts of it that contained the most 
affecting passages in the history of our Saviour, with 
he deepest emotion. 

In her intellectual pursuits and attainments only 
was she premature. She retained unimpaired, thie 
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iDDOceDce, simplicity and modesty of a child. We 
have had descriptions of the extreme loveliness of 
her face, and gracefulness of her person, from less 
doubtful authority than a fond mother. 

Our country towns are not regulated by the con* 
ventional systems of the cities, where a youthful 
beauty is warily confined to the nursery and the 
school till the prescribed age for coming out, the cx>up« 
de-theatre of every young city-woman's life arrives. 
In the country, as soon as a girl can contribute to 
the pleasures of society, she is invited into it During 
the winter of 1823, Plattsburgh was ray, and Miss 
Davidson was eagerly sought to embeUish the village 
dances. She had been at a dancing school, and, like 
most young persons, enjoyed excessively this natural 
exercise ; for that may be called natural which exists 
among all nations, barbarous and civilized. 

Mrs. Davidson has given an account of herdaugh- 
ter's first ball, which all young ladies, at least, will 
thank us for transcribing almost verbatim, as it places 
her more within the circle of their sympathies. Her 
mother had consented to her attending one or two 
public assemblies, in the hope they might diminish her 
extreme timidity, painful both to Lucretia and her 
friends. The day arrived ; Mrs. Davidson was con- 
sulting with* her eldest daughter upon the all-important 
matter of the dresses for the evening ; Lucretia sat by, 
reading, without raising her eyes firom the book, one 
of the Waverly novels. " Mamma, what shall Luly 
wear?" asked her eldest sister, calling her by the pretty 
diminutive by which they usually addressed her at 
home. ** Come Lucretia, what colour will you wear 
to-night T" " Where V* ** Where, why to the assem- 
bly, to be sure." «* The assembly; is it to-night 1 so it 
is !" and she tossed away the book and danced about 
the room half wild with delight ; her sister at length 
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called her to order, and the momentous question 
specting the dress was definitely settled ; she then 
resumed her reading, and giving no thought to the 
ball, she was again absorbed in her book. This did 
not result from carelessness of appearance, or indiffer- 
ence to dress; on the contrary she was rather remark- 
able for that nice taste, which belongs to an eye for 
proportion and colouring; and any little embellishment 
or ornament she wore was well chosen, and well 
placed ; but she had the riffht estimate of the relative 
value of objects, which belongs to a superior mind. 
When the evening approached, the star of the ball 
again shone forth, she threw aside her book, and be- 
gan the offices of the toilet with girlish interest, and 
it might be, with some heart-beating at the probable 
effect of the lovely face her mirror reflected. Her sister 
was to arrange her hair. Lucretia put on her dress- 
ing-gown to await her convenience ; but when the 
time came, she was missing ; ** we called her in vain," 
says Mrs. Davidson ; ^ at last, opening the parlour 
door, I distinctly saw, for it was twilight, some person 
sitting behind the large close stove ; I approached, and 
found Lucretia writing poetry I moralizing on what 
the world calls pleasure ! I was almost dumb with 
amazement — she was eager to go, delighted with the 
prospect of pleasure before her ; yet she acted as if the 
time were too precious to spend in the necessary pre- 
parations, and she sat still, and finished the last stanza, 
while I stood by, mute with astonishment at this 
tftranffe bearing in a girl of fourteen, preparing to 
attend her first ball, an event she had anticipated with 
so many mingled emotions." ''She returned from 
the assembly," continues her mother, «* wild with de- 
light. 'Oh mamma,' she said 'I wish you had 
been there 1 when I first entered, the glare of light 
dazzled my eyes, my head whirled, and I felt as if I 
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were treacling on air ; all was so gay, so brilliant I 
but I grew tired at last, and was glad to hear sister 
say it was time to go honie.' " 

The next day the ball was dismissed from her 
mind, and she returned to her studies with her cus- 
tomary ardour. During the winter she read " Jose- 
phus,"' Charles the Fifth, Charles Twelfth ; read over 
Shakspeare, and various other works in prose and 
poetry ; she particularly liked ** Addison/' and read 
almost every day a portion of the Spectator. Her 
ardent love of literature seldom interfered with her 
social dispositions, never with her domestic affections ; 
she was ever the life and joy of the home circk). 
Great demands were made on her feelings about this 
time, by two extraordinary domestic events ; the mar- 
riage and removal of her elder sister, her beloved 
friend and companion ; and the birth of another, the 
little Marffaret, so often the fond subject of her poetry. 
New, and doubtless sanative emotions were caUed 
forth by this last event The following lines firom her 
published poems were written about this time. 

Sweet babe ! I cannot hope that thoa 'It be freed 
From woes, to all since earliest time decreed ; 
But may'st thou be with resignation bleseod. 
To bear each evil, howsoe'er distreased. 

May Hope her anchor lend amid the storm. 
And o'er the tempest rear her angel form ; 
May sweet Benevolence, whose words are peaco^ 
To the rode whirlwind softly whisper— cease ! 

And may Religion, Heaven's own darling child. 
Teach thee at human cares and griefs to smile; 
Teach thee to look beyond this world of woe, 
To Heaven's high fount whence mercies ever ik>w. 
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And nhem this Yak of tem k mMj ptfil, 
When death's dark curtain abuts the scene at last, 
Maj thy freed spirit leave this earthly sod. 
And flj to seek the bosom of thj God. 

The following lines, never before published, and, as 
we think, marked by more originality and beauty, 
were written soon after, and, as those above, with her 
infant sister in her lap. What a subject for a painter 
would this beautiful impersonation of genius and love 
have presented I 

TriE SMILE OP INNOCENCE., 

(Writtea at the ife oTllllaeB.) 

There is a smile of bitter scorn. 

Which curls the lip, which lights the eye; 

There is a smile in heaaty's mom. 
Just rising o'er the midnight sky. 

There is a smile of voathfiil joy. 

When Hope's bright star's the transient goest; 
There is a smile orplacid age. 

Like sunset on the billow's t»east 

There is a smile— the maniac's smile. 
Which lights the void which reason leaves, 

And like the sunshine through a cloud. 
Throws shadows o'or the song she weavea. 

There is a smile, of love, of hope. 
Which shines a meteor through life's gloom; 

sAnd there's a smile, Religion's smile. 
Which lights the weary to the tomb. 

There is a smile, an angel's smile, 

That sainted souls behind them leave. 
There is a smile which shines thro' toil. 

And warms the bosom though in grief; 
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And there's a smile on nature's face, 
When evening spreads her shades around; 

A pensive smile when twinkling stars 
Are glimmering thro' the vast profound. 

But there's a smile, 'tis sweeter still, 

Tis one far dearer to my soul; 
It is a smile which angels might 

Upon their brightest list enroL 

It is the smile of innocence. 

Of sleeping infancy's light dream ; 
Like lightning on a summer's eve, 

It sheds a soft and pensive gleam. 

It dances round the dimpled cheek, 

And tells of happiness within ; 
It smiles what it can never speak, 

A human heart devoid of sin. 

The three last most beautiful stanzas must have 
been inspired by the sleeping infapt on her lap, and 
they seem to have reflected her souPs image ; as we 
have seen the little inland lake catch and give back 
the marvellous beauty of the sunset clouds. ** Soon 
after her marriage," says Mrs. Davidson, " her sister, 
Mrs. Townsend, removed to Canada, and many cir- 
cumstances combined to interrupt her literary pursuits, 
and call forth, not only the energies of her mind, but 
to develope the filial devotion and total sacrifice of uU 
selfish feelings, which gave a new and elevated tone 
to her character, and showed us that there was no 
gratification either in pursuance of mental improve- 
ment, or personal ease, but must bend to her high 
standard of filial duty." Her mother was very ill, 
and, to add to the calamity, her monthly nurse was 
taken sick, and left her — the infant, too, was ill. Lu- 
cretia sustained her multiplied cares with firmness 
and efficiency: the conviction that she was doing her 
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duty gave her strength almost preternatural. I shall 
again quote her mother's words, for I fear to enfeeble 
by any version of my own, the beautiful example of 
this conscientious little being. *' Lucretia astonished 
us all ; she took her station in my sick room, and de- 
voted herself wholly to the mother and the child ; and 
when my recovery became doubtful, instead of re- 
signing herself to grief, her exertions were redoubled, 
not only for the comfort of the sick, but she was an 
angel of consolation to her afflicted father ; we were 
amazed at the exertions she made, and the fatigue 
she endured; for with nerves so weak, a constitution 
so delicate, and a sensibility so exquisite, we trembled 
lest she should sink with anxiety and fatigue. Until 
it ceased to be necessary, she performed not only the 
duty of a nurse, but acted as superintendent of the 
household." When her mother became convalescent, 
Lucretia continued her attentions to domestic affairs: 
** She did not so much yield to her ruling passion as 
to look into a book, or take up a pen (says her 
mother), lest she should again become so absorbed 
in them as to neglect to perform those little offices 
which a feeble, affectionate mother had a right to 
claim at her hands. As was to be expected from the 
intimate union of soul and body, when her mind was 
starved, it became dejected and her body weak ; and, 
in spite of her filial efforts, her mother detected tears 
on her cheeks, was alarmed by her excessive pale- 
ness, and expressed her apprehensions *that she was 
ill. "No, mamma," she replied, " not ill, only out of 
spirits." Her mother then remarked, that of late, she 
never read or wrote. She burst into tears, — a full 
explanation followed, and the generous mother suc- 
ceeded in convincing her child that she had been 
misguided in the course she had adopted, that the 
strongest wish of her heart was to advance her in 
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her literary career, and for this she would make 
every exertion in her power; at the same time she 
very judiciously advised her to intersperse her literary 
pursuits with those domestic occupations so essentia*, 
to prepare every woman in our land for a housewife, 
her probable destiny. 

This conversation had a most happy efiect; the 
stream flowed again in its natural channel, and Lu 
cretia became cheerful, read and wrote, and practised 
drawing. She had a decided taste for drawing, anc 
excelled in it. She sung over her work, and in even' 
way manifested the healthy condition that results 
from a wise obedience to the laws of nature. 

We trust there are thousands of young ladies in 
our land, who at the call of filial duty would cheer- 
fully perform domestic labour; but if there are any 
who \yould make a strong love for more elevated 
and refined pursuits, an excuse for neglecting these 
coarser duties, we would commend them to the ex 
ample of this conscientious child. She, if any could 
might have pleaded her genius, or her delicate 
health, or her mother's most tender indulgence, for a 
failure, that in her would have hardly seemed to us 
a fault 

During this summer, she went to Canada with he. 
mother, where she revelled in an unexplored library 
and enjoyed most heartily the social pleasures at he. 
sister's. They frequently had a family concert of 
music in th6 evening. Mrs. Townsend (her sister) 
accompanied the instruments with her fine voice. 
Lucretia was often moved by the music, and par- 
ticularly by her favourite song, Moore's ** Farewell 
to my Harp ;" this she would have sun^ to her ?it 
twilight, when it would excite a shivenng through 
her whole frame. On one occasion, she became 
4 
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cold and pale, and was near fainting, and afterwards 
poured her excited feelings forth in the following 
*uldress : — 

TO MY SISTER. 

When eyening spreads her shades around, 
And darkness fills the arch of Heaven ; 

When not a murmur, nor a sound 
fo fancy's sportive ear is given; 

When the broad orb of Heaven is bright, 
And looks around with golden eye; 

When nature, softened by her light, 
Seems calmly, solemnly to lie; 

"^en, when oar thoughts are raised above 
'Hiis world, and all this world can give ; 

Or sister, sinff the song I love. 
And tears of gratitude' receive. 

The song which thrills my bosom's core, 
And hovering, trembles, half afraid, 

Oh sister, sing the song once more 
Which ne'er for mortal ear was made. 

*Twere almost sacrilege to sing 
Those notes amid the glare of day 

Notes borne by uigels* purest wing. 
And wafted by ueir breath away. 

When sleeping in my grass-ffrown bed, 
Shouldst thou still lin^r here above. 

Wilt thou not kneel beside my head. 
And, sister, sing the song I lovet 

We insert here a striking circumstance that occur- 
red during a visit to her sister the following year. She 
was at that time employed in writing ner longest 

Eublished poem, " Amir Khan." Immediately after 
reakfast she went to walk, and not returning to din- 
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oer, nor even when the evening approacbed, Mr. 
Townsend set forth in search of her. He met her, 
and as her eye encountered his, she smiled and blush- 
ed, as if she felt conscious of having been a little 
ridiculous. She said she had called on a friend, and* 
having found her absent, had gone to her library, 
where she had been examining some volumes of an 
Encyclopedia to aid her, we believe, in the oriental 
story she was employed upon. She forgot her dinner 
and her tea, and had remained reading, standing, and 
with her hat on, till the disappearance of daylight 
brought her to her senses. In the interval between 
her visits, she wrote several letters to her friends, 
which are chiefly interesting from the indications they 
afibrd of her social and affsctionate spirit We sub- 
join a few extracts. She had returned to Plattsburgh 
amid the bustle of a Fourth of July celebration. 
We found,** she says, " our brother Yankees had 
turned out well to celebrate the Fourth. The wharf" 
from the hill to the very edge of the water, even the 
rafts and sloops, were black with the crowd. If some 
very ffood genius, who presided over my destiny at 
that time, had not spread its protecting pinions around 
me, like everything else in my possession, I should 
have lost even my precious self. What a truly la- 
mentable accident it would have been jtist at that 
moment I We took a carriage, and were extricating 

ourselves from the crowd, when Mr. , who 

had pressed himself through, came to shake hands 

and bid good-bve. He is now on his way to . 

Well I here is health, happiness, and a bushel of love 
to all married people I Is it possible, you ask, that 
sister Lue coula ever have pennitted such a toast to 

Eass her lips ? We arrived safely at our eood old 
ome, and found everything as we left it. The chim- 
ney swallows had taken up their residence in the 
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chimney, and rattled the soot from their sable habita- 
tions over the hearth and carpet. It looked like deso- 
lation indeed. The grass is high in the yard: the 
wild-roses, double-roses, and sweet-briars are in full 
bloom, and, take it all in all, the spot looks much as 
the ^rden of Eden did after the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve. We had just done tea when M. came in 
and sat an hour or two. What in the name of won- 
der could he have found to talk about all that time ? 
Something, dear sister, you would not have thought 
of; something of so little consequence that the time he 
spent glided swiftly* almost unnoticed. I had him all 
to myself, tete-li-t^te. I had almost forgotten to tell 
you I had yesterday a present of a most beautiful 
bouquet : I wore it to church in the afternoon ; but it 
has withered and faded — 

* Withered, like the world*8 treasures, 
Faded, like the world*8 pleasures.* ** 

From the sort of mystical, girl-like allusions in the 
above extracts, to persons whose initials only are given, 
to bouquets and t^te-^-t^tes, we infer that she thus early 
had declared lovers even at this age, for she was not 
yet sixteen : her mother says she had resolved never 
to marry. " Her reasons," continues her mother, •* for 
this decision were, that her peculiar habits, her entire 
devotion to books, and scribbling (as she called it), 
unfitted her for the care of a family ; she could not do 
justice to husband or children, while her whole soul 
was absorbed in literary pursuits ; she was not willing 
to resign them for any man, therefore she had formed 
the resolution to lead a single life ;" a resolution that 
would have lasted probably till she had passed under 
the dominion of a stronger passion than her love for 
the muses. With affections like hers, and a most 
lovely person and attractive manners, her resolution 
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would scarcely have enabled her to escape the com- 
mon destiny of her sex. — The following is an extract 
from a letter written after participating in several gay 
parties : " Indeed, my dear brother, I have turned- 
round like a top, for the last two or three weeks, and 
am glad to seat myself once more in my favourite 
corner. How, think you, should I stand it to be 
whirled in the giddy round of dissipation T I come 
home from the blaze of light, from the laugh of mirth, 
the smile of complaisance, and seeming happiness, 
and the vision passes from my mind like the brilliant 
but transitory hues of the rainbow ; and I think with 
regret on the many, very many happy hours I have 
passed with you and Anne. Oh ! I do want to see 
you, indeed I do, — you think me wild, thoughtless, 
and perhaps unfeeling ; but I assure you I can .be 
sober, I sometimes think, and I can and do feel. — 
Why have you not written ? not one word in almost 
three weeks ! Dear brother and sister, I must write; 
but dear Anne, I am now doomed to dim your eye 
and cloud your brow, for I know that what I have to 
communicate will surprise and distress you. Our 
dear cousin John is dead I Oh ! I need not tell you 
how much, how deeply he is lamented ; you knew 
him, and like every one else who did, you loved him. 
Poor Eliza ! how my heart aches for her I her father, 
her mother, her brother, all gone ; almost the last, the 
dearest tie is broken which bound her to life; what 
a vacancy must there be in her heart! how fatal would 
it prove to almost every hope in life, were we allowed 
even a momentary glimpse of futurity ! for often half 
the enjoyments of life consist in the anticipation of 
pleasures, which may never be ours.'* Soon after this 
Lucretia witnessed the death of a beloved young 
friend ; it was the first death she had seen, and it had 
its natural effect on a reflecting and sensitive mind. 
4» 
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Her thoughts wandered through eternity by the light 
of religion, the only light that penetrates beyond the 
death-bed. — She wrote many religious pieces ; but as 
I hope another volume of her poems will be given to 
the public, I have merely selected the following : — 

Ob, that the eagle's wing were mine, 

Pd soar above the dreary earth; 
I 'd spread my wings, and rise to join 

Tbe immortal fountain of my birth. ^ 

For what is joyt how soon it Aides, 

Tbe childish vision of an hour ! 
Though warm and brilliant are its shades, 

'Tis but a frail and fading flower. 

And what is hopet it is a light 
• Which leads us on deluding ever. 

Till lost amid the shades of night 
We sink, and then it flies for ever! 

And what is love ! it is a dream, 

A brilliant fMe framed by youth; 
A bubble dancing on life's stream. 

And sinking 'neath the eye of truth. 

And what are honour, glory, fame. 
But death's dark watchwords to the grave | 

The victim dies, and lo! his name 
Is stamp'd in life's red rolling wave. 

And what are all the joys of life. 

But vanity, and toil, and woe; 
What but a bitter cup of grie( 

With dregs of sin and death below. 

This world is but the first dark gate 

Unfolded to the wakening soul; 
But death unerrinsf led by fate, 

Shall Heaven's bright fortabi backward rolL 
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Then diall this ancbaioed 8{Nrit flj 

On to the God who gave it life; 
Rejoicing as it soars on high, 

RelesMd from danger, doubt, and strife. ^^* . 

There will it pour its anthems forth« 

Bending before its Maker's throne; 
The great I AM, who £ave it birth, 

The Almighty God, the dread anknown. 

During this winter her application to her books was 
so unremitting, that her parents again became alarmed 
for her health, and persuaded her occasionally to join 
in the amusements of Plattsbur^h. She came home 
one night at twelve o'clock, from a ball, and afler 

f living a most lively account of all she had seen and 
eard to her mother, she quietly seated herself at the 
table, and wrote her ** Keflections after leaving a 
Ball-room.'' Her spirit, though it glided with kind 
sympathies into the common pleasures of youth, never 
seemed to relax its tie to the spiritual world. During 
the summer of 1824, Captain rartridge visited Platts« 
burgh, with his soldier scholars. 

Military display had its usual exciting efl^t on Miss 
Davidson*s imagination, and she addressed ** to the 
Vermont Cadets" the following spirited stanzas, which 
might have come from the martial Clorinda : — 

Pass on ! for the bright torch of glory is beaming ; 
Go, wreathe round your bfows the green laorels oi fame» 
Around you a halo is brilliantly streaming, 
And history lingers to write down each name. 

Tee ! ye are the pillars of liberty's throne ; 
When around you the banner of ^lory shall wave, 
America proudly shall claim you lier own ; 
And freedom and honour shall pause o*er each grave ! 

A watch-fire of glory, a beacon of light. 

Shall guide you to Honour, shall point you to Fame; 
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The heart that shrinks hack, he it haried in ni^ht, 
And withered with dim tears of sorrow and shame ! 

Though death should await you, 'twere glorious to die 
"With the glow of pure honour still warm on the brow ; 
With a light sparkling brightly around the dim eye, 
Like the smile of a spirit still ling*ring below. 

Pass on, and when war in his strength shall arise, 
Rush on to the conflict and conquer or die; 
Let the clash of your arms proudly roll to the skies: 
Be blest, if victorious — and cursed, if you fly ! 

It was about this time that she finished ** Amir 
Khan," and began a tale of some length, which she 
entitled the " Recluse of the Saranac" " Amir 
Khan" has long been before the public, but we 
think it has suffered from a general and very natural 
distrust of precocious genius. The versification is 
graceful, the story beautifully developed, and the 
orientalism well sustained. We think it would not 
have done discredit to our best popular poets in the 
meridian of their fame : as the production of a girl 
of fifteen, it seems prodigious. — On her mother disco- 
vering and reading a part of her romance, Lucretia 
manifested her usual shrinkings,^ and with many 
tears exacted a promise that she would not again look 
at it till it was finished ; she never again saw it till 
after her daughter's death. Lucretia had a most 
whimsical fancy for cutting sheets of paper into nar- 
row strips, sewing them together and writing on both 
sides ; and once playfully boasting to her mother of 
having written some yards, she produced a roll, and 
forbidding her mother's approach, she measured oflf 
twenty yards 1 She often expressed a wish to spend 
one fortnight alone, even to the exclusion of her little 
pet-sister ; and Mrs. Davidson, eager to afibrd her 
every gratification in her power, had a room prepared 
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for her recess ; her dinner was sent op to her, she 
declined coming down to tea, and her mother, on 
going to her apartment, found her writing, — her plate 
untouched. 

Some secret joy it was natural her mother should 
feel at this devotion to intellectual pleasure ; but her 
good sense or her maternal anxiety got the better of 
it, and she persuaded Lucretia to consent to the inter- 
ruption of a daily walk. It was about this period 
that she became acquainted with the gentleman who 
was destined to influence the brief space of life that 
remained to her. The late Hon. Moss Kent, with 
whom her mother had been acquainted for many 
years, previous to her marriage, had often been a 
guest at the house of Dr. Davidson, but it had so hap- 
pened that he had never met Lucretia since her early 
childhood. Struck with some little eflfusions which 
were in the possession of his sister, Mrs. P » he 
went immediately to see Mrs. Davidson, to ask the 
privilege of reading some of her last productions. 
On his way to the house he met Lucretia ; he had 
been interested by the reputation of her genius and 
modesty ; no wonder that the beautiful form in which 
it was enshrined should have called this interest into 
sudden and efiective action. Miss Davidson was just 
sixteen — her complexion was the nK>st beautiful bru- 
nette, clear and brilliant, of that warm tint that seems 
to belong to lands of the sun rather than to our 
chilled regions; indeed her whole organization, mental 
as well as physical, her deep and quick sensibility, 
her early development, were characteristics of a 
warmer clime than ours ; her stature was of the mid- 
dle height, her form slight and symmetrical, her hair 
I>rofuse, dark, and curhng, her mouth and nose regu- 
ar, and as beautiful as if they had been chiselled by 
an inspired artist ; and through this fitting medium 
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beamed her angelic spirit " Mr. Kent, with all the 
enthusiasm inherent m his nature, after examining 
her common-place book, resolved, if he could induce 
her parents to resign Lucretia to his care, to afford 
her every facility for improvement that could be ob- 
tained in the country — and in short, he proposed to 
adopt her as his own child. Her parents took the 
subject into consideration, and complied so far with 
his benevolent wishes, as to permit him to take an 
active interest in her education, deferring to future 
consideration, the question of his adopting her. Had 
she lived, they would, no doubt, have consented to 
his plan. It was, after some deliberation, decided to 
send her a few months to the Troy Seminary, and on 
the same evening she wrote the following letter to 
her brother and sister: — 

"What think you? *ere another moon shall fill 
round as my shield," I shall be at Mrs. Willard's se- 
minary; in a fortnight I shall probably have left 
Plattsburgh, not to return at least until the expiration 
of six months. Oh I I am so delighted, so happy ! I 
shall scarcely eat, drink, oi: sleep for a month to come. 
You and Anne must both write to me often, and you 
must not laugh when you think of poor Luly in the 
far-famed city of Troy, dropping handkerchiefs, keys, 

f [loves, &c ; in short, something of everything I have* 
t is well if you can read what I have written, for 
f)apa and mamma are talking, and my head whirls 
ike a top. Oh ! how my poor head aches ! Such a 
surprise as I have had !" 

On the 24th of November, 1824, she left home, 
health on her cheek and in her bosom, and flushed 
with the most ardent expectations of getting rapidly 
forward in the career her desires were fixed upon. 
But even at this moment her fond devotion to her 
mother was beautifully expressed in some stanzas, 
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which she left where they would meet her eye as 
soon as the parting tears were wiped away. These 
stanzas are already published, and I shall only quote 
two from them^ striking for their tenderness aiMi truthi 

**To thee my lay is dne, the timple aoag 
Which natare save me at life's opening day ; 

To thee these ruoe, these untaught strains belong. 
Whose heart, indulgent, will not spurn my lay I 

** Oh say, amid this wilderness of life 
What bosom would have throbbed like thine for met 

Who would have smiled responsive t Who in ^rief 
* Would e*er have felt, and feeling, grieved like theet** 

The following extracts from her letters, which were 
always filled with yearnings for home, will show that 
her affections were the strong-hold of her nature. 

« Troy Seminary, December 6th, 1824. Here I 
am at last ; and what a naughty girl I was, when I 
was at Aunt Schuyler's, that I did not write you 
everjrthing I But to tell the truth, I was topsyturvy, 
and so I am now ; but in despite of calls from the 
young ladies, and of a hundred new faces, and new 
names which are constantly ringing in my ears, I 
have set myself down, and will not rise until I have 
written an account of everything to my dear mother. 
I am contented; yet, notwithstanding, I have once 
or twice turned a wishful glance towards my dear- 
loved home. Amidst all the parade of wealth, in the 
splendid apartments of luxury, I can assure you, my 
dearest mother, that I had rather be with you in our 
own lowly home, than in the midst of all this cere« 
mony." 

** Oh, mamma, I like Mrs. Willard. < And so this 
is my girl, Mrs. Schuyler T' said she, and took me af^ 
fectionately by the hand. Oh, I want to see you so 
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much ! But I must not think of it now. I must learn 
as fast as I can, and think only of my studies. Dear, 
dear little Margaret ! kiss her and the little boys for 
me. How is dear father getting on in this rattling 
world ?" 

The letters that followed were tinged with melan- 
choly from her <* bosom's depth/' and her mother has 
withheld them. In a subsequent one she says, *'I 
have written two long letters ; but I wrote when I 
was ill, and they savour too much of sadness. I feel 
a little better now, and have again commenced my 
studies. Mr. K. called here to-day. Oh, he is very 
good ! He stayed some time, and brought a great 
many books; but I fear I shall have little time to 
read aught but what appertains to my studies. I am 
consulting Kames*s Elements of Criticism, stud)ring 
French, attending to Geological lectures, composition* 
reading, paying some little attention to painting, and 
learning to dance." 

A subsequent letter indicated great unhappiness 
and debility, and awakened her mother's apjprehen- 
sions. The next was written more cheerfully. *^ As 
I fly to you," she says, •* for consolation in all my 
sorrows, so I turn to you, my dear mother, to par- 
ticipate in all my joys. The clouds that enveloped 
my mind have dispersed, and I turn to you with a 
far lighter heart than when I last wrote. The ever 
kind Mr. K. called yesterday." She then describes 
the paternal interest he took in her health and hap- 
piness, expresses a trembling apprehension lest he 
should be disappointed in the amount of her improve- 
ment, and laments the loss of time from her frequent 
indisposition. "How, my dear mother," she says, 
" shall I express my gratitude to my kind, my excel- 
lent friend T What is felt as deeply as I feel this 
obligation, cannot be expressed ; but I can feel, and 
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do feel.^ It must be remembered that these were 
not formal and obligatory letters to her guardian, but 
the spontaneous overflowing of her heart in her pri 
vate correspondence with her mother. 

We now come to a topic, to which we would ask 
the particular attention of our readers. Owing to 
many causes, but chiefly, we believe, to the demand 
for operatives in every department of society in our 
country, the work of school education is crowded 
into a very few years. The studies, instead of being 
selected, spread through the whole circle of sciences. 
The school period is tne period of the young animal's 
physical growth and development ; the period when 
the demands of the physical nature are strongest, 
and the mental weakest Then our young men are 
immured in colleges, law schools, divinity schools, 
&c.; and our young ladies in boarding-schools, 
where, even in the best regulated, the provisions for 
dzercise in the open air are very insuflicient. In the 
city schools, we are aware, that the difficulties to be 
overcome to achieve this great object are nearly in- 
superable, we believe quite so ; and, if they are so, 
should not these establishments be placed in the coun- 
try T Are not health and physical vigour the basis 
of mental health and vigour, of usefulness and happi- 
ness ? What a proportion of the miseries of the more 
favoured classes of our females result from their in- 
validism I What feebleness of purpose, weakness of 
execution, dejection, fretfulness, mental and moral 
imbecility I 

The case would not be so bad, if the misery ended 
with one generation, with the mother cut off in the 
midst of her days, or dragging on to three-score and 
ten, her unenjoyed and profitless existence. But that 
is not so : there are hosts of living witnesses in the 
sickly, pale drooping children of our nurseries. There 
5 
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are multitudes who tell us that our climate will not 
permit a delicate female to exercise in the open air. 
If the climate is bad, so much the more important is 
it to acquire strength to resist it. Besides, if out-of- 
door exercise is not at all times attractive, we know it 
is not impossible. We know delicately bred females, 
who during some of our hardest winters, have not for 
more than a day or two lost their exercise abroad. 
When, in addition to the privation of pleasurable 
exercise, (for the walk in funeral procession, attended 
by martinets, and skewered by city decorums, can 
scarcely be called pleasurable,) the school-girl is con- 
fined to her tasks from eight to ten hours, in rooms 
sometimes too cold, sometimes too hot, where her 
fellow-sufferers are en masse, can we wonder at the 
result ? 

How far this evil may have operated in shortening 
the life of Lucretia Davidson, we cannot say ; but we 
cannot but think, that her devoted and watchful friends 
erred in sending a creature so delicate in her constitu- 
tion to any 'boarding-school, even the best conducted 
institution. We certainly do not mean to express or 
imply any censure of the ** Troy Seminary. We 
have no personal knowledge of it ; but we believe no 
similar institution has more the confidence of the com- 
munity ; and, as it has been now many years estab- 
lished and tried, it is fair to believe it deserves it. 

An arrangement of these boarding-schools, that 
bore very hard upon Miss Davidson, was the public 
examination.* These examinations are appalling to 

* I did not intend remarking upon the influence these exami- 
nations have on the scholar^s progress; but I cannot forbear 
?{UOting the following pertinent passage from President Hopkins's 
naugural Address. ^ There are not wanting schools m this 
country, in which the real interests and process of the pupils 
arc sacrificed to their appearance at examination. But the vanitj 
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a sensitive mind. Could they be proved to be of man- 
ifest advantage to the scholarship of the younjz ladies* 
we should doubt their utility on the whole. But even 
where they are conducted with perfect fairness, are 
they a test of scholarship ? Do not the bold outface, 
and the indolent evade them? The studious are 
stimulated, and the sensitive and shrinking, if stimu- 
lated, are appalled and disconcerted by them, so that 
the condiment affects those only whose appetites are 
already too keen. 

But the experience of Miss Davidson is more per- 
suasive than any reasoning of ours, and we shall give 
it in her own language, in occasional extracts from 
her letters to her mother. 

•• We now begin to dread the examination. Oh, 
horrible ! seven weeks, and I shall be posted up before 
all Troy, all the students from Schenectady, and per- 
haps five hundred others. What shall I do? 

" I have just received a note from Mr. K. in which 
he speaks of your having written to him of my illness. 
I was indeed ill, and very ill, for several days, and in 
my deepest dejection wrote to you ; but do not, my 
dearest mother, be alarmed about me. My appetite 
is not perfectly good, but quite as well as when I was 
at home. . The letter was just such a one as was 
calculated to soothe my feelings, and set me completely 
at rest He expressed a wish that my stay here 
should be prolonged. What think you, mother ? I 
should be delighted by such an arrangement This 
place really seems quite like home to me, though not 
my own dear home. I like Mrs. Willard, I love the 
girls, and I have the vanity to think I am not actually 
disagreeable to them." 

of parentB must be flattered, and the memory is overbardened, 
and stodies are forced on prematurely, and a system of infant- 
ficbooi instruction is carried forward into maturer life.** 
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We come now to another expression (partly seri- 
ous and partly bantering, for she seems to have uni- 
formly respected her instructress) of her terrors of 
♦• examination." 

** We are all engaged, heart and hand, preparing 
"or this awful exammation. Oh, how I dread it ! But 
there is no retreat I must stand firm to my post, or 
experience all the anger, vengeance, and punisnments, 
which will, in case of delinquency or flight, be exer- 
cised with the most unforgiving acrimony. We are 
in such cases excommunicato, henceforth and for 
ever, under the awful ban of holy Seminary ; and the 
evil eye of false report is upon us. Oh mamma, I do 
though, jesting apart, dread this examination ; but 
nothing short of real and absolute sickness can excuse 
a scholar in the eyes of Mrs. Willard. Even that 
will not do it to the Trojan world around us ; for if a 
young lady is ill at examination, they say, with a 
sneer, * Oh, she is ill of an examination-fever I' Thus 
you see, mamma, we have no mercy either from 
friends or foes. We must * do or die.^ Tell Morris 
he must write to me. Kiss dear, dear little Margaret 
for me, and don't let her forget poor sister Luly, and 
tell all who inquire for me that I am well, but in 
awful dread of a great examination." 

The following extract is from a letter to her friends, 
who had written under the impression, that all letters 
received by the young ladies were, of course, read 
by some one of the officers of the institution. 

" Lo ! just as I was descending from the third story, 
(for you must know I hold my head high,) your letter 
was put into my hands, roor little wanderer! I 
really felt a sisterly compassion for the poor little 
folded paper. I kissed it for the sake of those who 
sent it forth into the wide world, and put it into my 
bosom. But oh, when I read it I Now, Anne, I will 
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tell you the truth ; it was cold ; perhaps it was writ- 
ten on one of your cold Canada days, or perchance 
it lost a little heat on the way. It did not seem to 
come from the very heart of hearts; it looked as 
though it were written * to a young lady at the Troy 
Seminary,' not to your dear, dear, dear sister Lvly. 
Mr. K. has thus far been a father to me, and I thank 
him ; but I will not mock my feelings by attempting 
to say how much I thank him.** 

^ My dear mother I oh how I wish I could lay my 
head upon your bosom 1 I hope you do not keep my 
letters, for 1 certainly have burned all yours,* and I 
stood like a little fool and wept over their ashes, and 
when I saw the last one gone, I felt as though I had 
parted with my last friend." Then, after expressing 
an earnest wish that her mother would destroy her 
letters, she says, " They have no connection. When 
I write, everything comes crowding upon me at 
once; my pen moves too slow for my brain and 
my heart, and I feel vexed at myself, and tumble in 
everything together, and a choice medley you have 
of itl" 

^ I attended Mr. Ball's public (assembly) last night, 
and had a delightful evening ; but now for something 
of more importance — Ex-am-i-na-tion I I had just 
begun to be engaged, heart and hand, preparing for 
it, when, by some means, I took a violent cold. I 
was unable to raise my voice above a whisper, and 
coughed incessantly. On the second day, Mrs. Wil- 
lard sent for Dr. Robbins ; he said I must be bled, 
and take an emetic ; this was sad ; but oh, mamma, 
I could not speak or breathe without pain." There 

* 'thia was in ooDsequence of a positive command from ber 
mother. 

6» 
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are further details of pains, remedies, and consequent 
exhaustion ; and yet this fragile and precious crea- 
ture was permitted by her physician and friends, 
kind and watchful friends too, to proceed in her sui- 
cidal preparations for examination ! There was no- 
thing uncommon in this injudiciousness. Such viola- 
tions of the laws of our physical nature are every 
day committed by persons, in other respects, the 
wisest and the best ; and our poor little martyr may 
not have suffered in vain, if her experience awakens 
attention to the subject. 

In the letter from which we have quoted above, 
and which is filled with expressions of love for the 
dear ones at home, she continues : *' Tell Morris I 
will answer his letter in full next quarter, but now I 
fear I am doing wrong, for I am yet quite feeble, 
and when I get stronger, I shall be very avaricious 
of my time, in order to prepare for the coming 
week. 

'' We must study morning, noon, and night / 
shall rise between two and fiur now every morning, 
till the dreaded day is past 1 rose the other night 
at twelve, but was ordered back to bed again. You 
see, mamma, I shall have a chance to become aa 
early riser here/' "Had I not written you that I 
was coming home, I think I should not have seen you 
this winter. All my friends think I had better re- 
main here, as the journey will be Ions and cold ; but 
oh I there is that at the journey's end, which would 
tempt me through the wilds of Siberia — father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, home. Yes, I shall come.** 

We insert some stanzas, written about this time, 
not so much for their poetical merit, as for the play- 
ful spirit that beams through them, and which seeois 
like sunbeams smiling on a cataract. 
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A WEEK BEFORE £XAMl^VATIO^ 

One has a headache, one a cold. 
One baa her neck in flannel rolled; 
Ask the complaint, and you are told 

* Next week*8 examination 

One frets and scolds, and laughs and cries, 
Another hopes, despairs, and sighs; 
Ask but the cause, and each replies, 

* Next week's examination 

One hans her books, then grasps them tight. 
And studies morning, noon, and night. 
As though she took some strange delight 

' In these examinations.* 

The books are marked, defaced, and thumbed, 
The brains with midnight tasks benumbed, 
Still all in that account is summed, 

' Next week's examination.' 

In a letter, February 10th, she says, " The dreaded 
work of ezamiDation is now goins on, my dear mo- 
ther. To-morrow evening, which will be the last, 
and is always the most crowded, is the time fixed 
upon for my entrie upon the field of action. Oh ! 
I hope I shall not disgrace myself. It is the rule 
here to reserve the best classes till the last; so I 
suppose I may take it as a compliment that we are 
delayed." 

" February 12th. The examination is over. E 

E did herself and her native village honour ; but 

as for your poor Luly, she acquitted herself, I trust, 
decently ! Oh I mamma, I was so frightened ! but, 
although my face glowed and my voice trembled, I 
did make out to get through, for I knew my lessons. 
The room was crowded almost to suffocation. All 
was still — the fall of a pin could have been heard — 
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and I tremble when I think of it even now/' No one 
can read these melancholy records without emotion. 

Her visit home during the vacation was given up, 
in compliance with the advice of her guardian. *' I 
wept a good long hour or so," she says, with her 
characteristic gentle acquiescence, " and then made 
up my mind to be content." 

In her next letter she relates an incident very 
striking in her eventful life. 

It occurred in returning to Troy, after her vaca- 
tion, passed happily with her friends in the vicinity. 
"Uncle went to the ferry with me," she says, " where 
we met Mr. Paris. Uncle placed me under his care, 
and, snugly seated by his side, I expected a very plea- 
sant ride, with a very pleasant gentleman. All was 
pleasant, except that we expected every instant that 
all the ice in the Hudson would come drifting against 
us, and shut in scow, stage, and all, or sink us to the 
bottom, which, in either case, you know, mother, 
would not have been quite so agreeable. We had 
just pushed from the shore, I watching the ice with 
anxious eyes, when, lo! the two leaders made a tre- 
mendous plun^, and tumbled headlong into the river. 
I felt the carnage following fast after ; the other two 
horses pulled back with all their power, but the lead- 
ers were dragging them down, dashing and plunging, 
and flouncing m tne water. ' Mr. Paris, in mercy let 
us get out !' said L But, as he did not see the horses, 
he felt no alarm. The moment I informed him they 
were overboard, he opened the door, and cried, ' Get 
out and save yourself, if possible ; I am old and stiflT, 
but I will follow in an instant.' ' Out with the lad v ! 
let the lady out !' shouted several voices at once ; * the 
other horses are about to plunge, and then all will be 
over.' I made a lighter spring than many a lady 
does in a cotillion, and jumped upon a cake of ice. 
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Mr. Paris followed, and we stood, (I trembling like a 
leaf,) expecting every instant that the next plunge of 
the drowning horses would detach the piece of ice 
upon which we were standing, and send us adrift ; 
but, thank Heaven, after working for ten or fifteen 
nninutes, by dint of ropes, and cutting them away 
from the other horses, they dragged the poor crea- 
tures out, more dead than alive. 

" Mother, don't you think I displayed some cou- 
rage 1 I jumped into the stage again, and shut the 
door, while Mr. Paris remained outside, watching the 
movement of affairs. We at length reached here, and 
I am alive, as you see, to tell the story of my woes." 

In her next letter she details a conversation with 
Mrs. Willard, full of kind commendation and good 
counsel. " Manama," she concludes, " you would be 
justified in thinking me a perfect lump of vanity and 
egotism; but 1 have always related to you every 
thought, every action of my life. I have had no con- 
cealments from you, and I have stated these matters 
to you because they fill me with surprise. Who 
would think the accomplished Mrs. Willard would 
admire my poor daubing, or my poor anything else! 
Oh, dear mamma, I am so happy now 1 so contented ! 
£very unusual movement startles me. I am con- 
stantly afraid'of something to mar it." 

The next extract is from a letter, the emanation of 
her affectionate spirit, to a favourite brother seven 
years old. 

t* Dear L ^ I am obliged to you for your two 

very interesting epistles, and much doubt whether I 
could spell more ingeniously myself. Really, I have 
some idea of sending them to the printers, to be struck 
off in imitation of a Chinese puzzle. Your questions 
about the stars I have been cogitating some time past, 
and am of the opinion, that, if there are beinss inha- 
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biting tnose heavenly regions, they must be content to 
feed, canrieleon-Iike, upon air ; for even were we dis- 
posed to spare them a portion of our earth sufficient 
to plant a garden, I doubt whether the attraction of 
gravitation would not be too strong for resistance, and 
the unwilling clod return to its pale brethren of the 
valley * to rest in ease inglorious.' So far from burn- 
ing your precious letters, my dear little brother, I 
carefully preserve them in a little pocket-book, and 
when I feel lonely and desolate, and think of my dear 
home, I turn them over and over again. Do write 
often, my sweet little correspondent, and believe me," 
&c. &c. 

Her next letter to her mother, written in March, 
was in a melancholy strain ; but as if to avert her 
parent's consequent anxieties, she concludes : 

" I hope you will feel no concern for my health or 
happiness. Do, my dear mother, try to l>e cheerful, 
and have good courage." 

<' I have been to the Rensselaer school, to attend 
the philosophical lectures. They are delivered by 
the celebrated Mr. Eaton, who has several students, 
young gentlemen. I hope they will not lose their 
hearts among twenty or thirty pretty girls. For my 
part, I kept my eyes fixed as fast as might be upon 
the good old lecturer, as I am of the opinion that he 
is the best possible safeguard, with his philosophy and 
his apparatus ; for you know philosophy and love are 
sworn enemies !" 

Miss Davidson returned to Plattsburgh during the 
spring vacation. Her mother, when the first rapture 
of reunion was over, the first joy at finding her child 
unchanged in the modesty and naturalness of her 
deportment, and fervour of her aflections, became 
alarmed at the indications of disease, in the extreme 
fragility of her person, and the deep and fluctuating 
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colour of her cheek. Lucretia insisted, and, deceived 
by that ever-deceiving disease, believed she was well. 
She was gay and full of hope, and could hardly be 
persuaded to submit to her father's medical prescrip- 
tions ; but the well-known crimson spot, that so often 
flushed her cheek, was regarded by him with the 
deepest anxiety, and he shortly called counsel. During 
her stay at home she wrote a great deal. Like the 
bird, which is to pass away with the summer, she 
seems to have been ever on the wing, pouring forth 
the spontaneous melodies of her soul. The following 
are a few stanzas from a piece 

"ON SPRING.** 

I have seen the fair Spring, I have hcmrd her sweet song, 
As she passed in her lightness and freshness along ; 
The blue wave rolled deeper, the moss-crest looked hright. 
As she breathed o*er the regions of darkness and night. 

I have seen the rose bloom on the youthful cheek, 
And the dew of delight 'neath the bright lash break ; 
The bounding footstep, scarce pressing the earth. 
And the lip which speaks of a soul of rairth. 

I have seen the winter with brow of care. 
With his soulless eye and his snow-white hair; 
And whate*er his footsteps had touched was cold, 
As the lifeless stone which the sculptors mould. 



As I knelt by the sepulchre, dreary and lone. 

Lay the beautiful form in its temple of stone ; 

I looked for its coming, — the warm wind passed by,-» 

I looked for its coming on earth and on high. 

The yoang leaves gleamed brightly around the cold spot, 
I looked for the spirit, yet still it came not 
Shall the flower of the valley burst forth to the light, 
And man in his beauty lie buried in night? 
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A voice on the waters, a voice in the sky, 
A voice from beneath, and a voice from on hifh. 
Proclaims that he shall not, — that Sprint, in her light. 
Shall waken the spirit from darkness and night 

These were singular speculations for a beautiful 
girl of sixteen. Were there not spirits nninisterinff to 
her from that world to which she was hastening f 

The physician, called in to consult with her mther, 
was of opinion that a change of air and scene would 
probably restore her, and it was decided, in compli- 
ance with her own wishes, that she should return to 
school. Miss Gilbert's boarding-school, at Albany, 
was selected for the next six months. There are few 
more of her productions of any sort, and they seem 
to us to have the sweetness of the last roses of sum- 
mer. The following playful passages are from ber 
last letter at home to her sister in Canada. 

" The boat will be here in an hour or two, and I 
am all ready to start. Oh, I am half sick. I have 
taken several doses of something quite delectable for 
a visiting treat Now," she concludes her letter, 
" by your affection for me, by your pity for the wan- 
derer, by your remembrance of the absent, by your 
love for each other, and by all that is sacred to an 
absent friend, I charge you, write to me, and write 
often. As ye hope to prosper, as ye hope your boy 
to prosper, (and grow fat !) as ye hope for my grati- 
tude and affection now and hereafter, I charge you, 
write. If ye sinfully neglect this last solemn injunc- 
tion of a parting friend, my injured spirit will visit 
you in your transgressions. It shall pierce you with 
goosequills, and hurl down upon your recreant heads 
the brimming contents of the neglected inkstand. 
This is my threat, and this is my vengeance. But 
if, on the contrary, ye shall see fit to honour me with 
numerous epistles, which shall be duly answercil. 
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know ye, that I will live ahd love you, 
yoa, but your boy ! So you see upon yoi 
ing depeuds the futi^re fate of the little 
be beloved, or not to be beloved T They 
Farewell, a long farewell !" — 

She proceeded to Albany, and in a letter dated 
May 12th, 1825, she seems delighted with her recep- 
tion, accommodations, and prospects, at Miss Gilbert's 
school. She has yet no anxieties about her health, 
and enters on her career of study with her customary 
ardour. With the most delicate health and constant 
occupation, she found time always to write long let- 
ters to her mother, and the little children at home 
filled with fond expressions. What an example and 
rebuke to the idle school-girl who finds no time for 
these minor duties ! But her studies, to which she 
applied herself beyond her strength, from the con- 
scientious fear of not fulfilling the expectations of her 
friends, were exhausting the sources of life. Her 
letters teem with expressions of gratitude to her 

friend Mr. K ^ to Miss Gilbert, and to all the 

friends around her. She complains of debility and 
want of appetite, but imputes all her ailings to not 
bearing regularly from home. The mails were of 
course at fault, for her mother's devotion never in- 
termitted. The following expressions will show that 
her sensibility, naturally acute, was rendered intense 
by physical disease and suffering. 

*• On, my dear mother, cannot you send your Luly 
one line 7 Not one word in two weeks ! I have done 
nothing but weep all day long. I feel so wretchedly I 
I am afraid you are ill." 

** I am very wretched, indeed I am. My dear 

mother, am I never to hear from you again 7 I am 

home-gick. I know I am foolish ; but I cannot help 

it To tell the truth, I am half sick. I am so weak 

6 
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SO languid, I cannot eat. I am nervous, I know I 
am ; I weep most of the time. I have blotted the 

1)aper so, that I cannot write. I cannot study much 
onger if I do not hear from you." 

Letters from home renovated her for a few days, 
and at Mr. K.'s request, she went to the theatre, and 
gave herself up, with all the freshness of youthful 
ieeling, to the spells of the drama, and raved about 
Hamlet and Ophelia like any other school-girl. 

But her next letter recurs to her malady, and for 
the first time, she expresses a fear that her disease is 
beyond the reach of common remedies. Her mother 
was alarmed, and would have gone immediately to 
her, but she was herself confined to her room by ill- 
ness. Her father's cooler judgment inferred from 
their receiving no letters from Lucretia's friends, 
that there was nothing immediately alarming in her 
symptoms. 

The next letter removed every doubt. It was 
scarcely legible ; still she assures her mother she is 
better, and oegs she will not risk the consequences of 
a long journey. But neither health nor life weighed 
now with the mother against seeing her child. She 
set off, and by appointment, joined Mr. K. at White- 
hall. They proceeded thence to Albany, where, after 
the first emotions of meeting were over, Lucretia said, 
** Oh mamma, I thought I should never have seen you 
again I But, now I have you here, and can lay my 
aching head upon your bosom, I shall soon be better.** 

For a few days the balm seemed effectual; she 
was better, and the physicians believed she would 
recover ; but her mother was no longer to be per- 
suaded from her conviction of the fatal nature of the 
disease, and arrangements were immediately made 
to convey her to Plattsburgh. The journey was ef- 
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fected, notwithstanding it was during the heats of 
July, with less physical sufTering than was appre- 
hended. She shrunk painfully from the gaze her 
beauty inevitably attracted, heightened as it was by 
that disease which seems to delight to deck the vic- 
tim for its triumph. " Her joy upon finding herself 
at home," says her mother, " operated for a time like 
magic." The sweet health-giving influence of do- 
mestic love, the home atmosphere, seemed to suspend 
the progress of her disease, and again her father, 
brothers and friends were deluded ; all but the mo- 
ther and the sufferer. She looked, with prophetic 
eye, calmly to the end. There was nothing to dis- 
turb her. That kingdom that cometh •* without ob- 
servation'' was within her, and she was only about 
to change its external circumstances, about to put off 
the harness of life in which she had been so patient 
and obedient. To the last she manifested her love 
of books. A trunk filled with them had not been 
unpacked. She requested her mother to open it at 
her bed-side, and as each book was given to her, she 
turned over the leaves, kissed it, and desired to have 
it placed on a table at the foot of her bed. There 
they remained to the last, her eye oflen fondly resting 
on them. 

She expressed a strong desire to see Mr. Kent 
once more, and a fear that though he had been sum- 
moned, he might not arrive in time. He came, how- 
ever, to receive the last expressions of her gratitude, 
and to hear his own name the last pronounced by 
her lips. 

The ** Fear of Madness" was written by her while 
confined to her bed, and was the last piece she ever 
wrote. As it constitutes a part of the history of her 
disease, it is, though already published, inserted here 
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There ia a somethinj^ which I dread. 

It is a dark and fearful things; 
It steals along with withering tread, 

Or sweeps on wild destruction*s wing. 

That thouffht comes o'er mo in the hour 

Of grief, of sickness, or of sadness ; 
'T is not the dread of death ; 't is more^-- 

It is the dread of madness. 

Oh! may these throbbing pulses pause, 

Forgetful of their feverish course ; 
May this hot brain, which, burning, glows 

With all a fiery whirlpool's force, 

Be cold, and motionless, and still 

A tenant of its lowly bed ; 
But let not dark delirium steal — 

(Unfinished.) 

That the records of the last scenes of Lucretia 
Davidson's life are scanty, is not surprising. The 
materials for this memoir, it must be remembered, 
were furnished by her mother. A victim stretched 
on the rack cannot keep records. She says in general 
terms, •* Lucretia frequently spoke to me of her ap- 
proaching dissolution, with perfect calmness, and as 
an event that must soon take place. In a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Townsend, held at intervals, as her 
strength would permit, she expressed the same senti 
ments she expressed to me before she grew so weak. 
She declared her firm faith in the Christian religion 
her dependence on the divine promises, which she 
said had consoled and sustained her during her illness. 
She said her hopes of salvation were grounded on the 
merits of her Saviour, and that death, which hac' 
once looked so dreadful to her, was now divested o\ 
all its terrors." 

Welcome, indeed, should that messenger have beer 
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that opened the gates of knowledge, and blissful im- 
mortality, to such a spirit I 

During Miss Davidson^s residence in Albany, which 
was less than three months, she wrote several miscel- 
laneous pieces, and began a long poem, divided into 
cantos, and entitled " Maritorne, or the Pirate of 
Mexico." This she deemed better than anything she 
bad previously produced. The amount of her com- 
positions, considering the shortness and multifarious 
occupations of a life of less than seventeen years, is 
surprising.* 

We copy the subjoined paragraph from the bio- 
graphical sketch prefixed to " Amir Khan." " Her 
poetical writings, which have been collected, amount 
in all to two hundred and seventy-eight pieces of 
various lengths. When it is considered, that there 
are among these at least five regular poems, of several 
cantos each, some estimate may be formed of her 
poetical labours. Besides these were twenty-four 
school exercises, three unfinished romances, a conn- 
plete tragedy, written at thirteen years of age, and 
about forty letters, in a few months, to her mother 
alone." This statement does not comprise the larse 
proportion (at least one-third of the whole) which sne 
destroyed. 

The genius of Lucretia Davidson has had the meed 
of far nnore authoritative praise than ours. The 
following tribute is from tne " London Quarterly 
Review ^ a source whence praise of American pro- 
ductions is as rare as spnngs in the desert The 
notice is by Mr. Southey, and is written with the 
earnest feeling that characterizes that author, as 
generous as he is discriminating. ** In these poems,** 

* She died on the 27th of August, 1825, just a month before 
her scventeeath birthday. 

6» 
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(Amir KJian, &c.) << there is enough of originality, 
enough of aspiration, enough of conscious energy, 
enough of growing power, to warrant any expecta- 
tions, however sanguine, which tlie patrons, and the 
friends, and parents of the deceased could have 
formed." 

But, prodigious as the genius of this young creature 
was, still marvellous aiter all the abatements that 
may be made for precociousness and morbid develop- 
ment, there is something yet more captivating in 
her moral loveliness. Her modesty was not the 
infusion of another mind, not the result of cultivation, 
not the effect of good taste ; nor was it a veil cau- 
tiously assumed and gracefully worn ; but an innate 
aualitv, that made her shrink from incense, even 
louch the censer were sanctified by love. Her 
mind was like the exquisite mirror, that cannot be 
stained by human breath. 

Few may have been gifted with her genius, but all 
can imitate her virtues. There is a universality in the 
hol^ sense of duty, that regulated her life. Few young 
ladies will be called on to renounce the muses K)r do- 
mestic duties ; but many may imitate Lucretia David- 
son's meek self-sacrifice, by relinquishing some favour- 
ite pursuit, some darling object, for tne sake of an 
humble and unpraised duty ; and, if few can attain her 
excellence, all may imitate her in gentleness, humility, 
industry, and fidelity to her domestic affections. We 
may apply to her the beautiful lines, in which d§e 
describes one of those 

-forms, that, wove in FVincy*B loom, 



Float in light visions ixHimd the poet's head.** 

**8he was a being formed to love and blesa^ 
With lavish nature's richest loveliness; 
Sach I have often seen in Fancy's eye. 
Beings too bright for dull mortality. 
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I*?e seen them in the irisioiM of tbe oMt, 
IVe fAUitlf seen them when eoou^ or li^t 
And dim diitincUie» gave tbem to my inui^« 
As ibmw of other worids, or bngfater dayfL** 

This memoir may be fitly concluded by the follow 
ng ** Tribute to the Memory of my Sister,^ by Mar- 
garet Davidson, who was but two years old at the 
time of Lucretia's death, and whom she often men- 
tions with peculiar fondness. The lines were written 
at the age of eleven. May we be allowed to say, that 
the mantle of the elder sister has fallen on the younger, 
and that she seems to be a second impersonation of 
her spirit T 

** Though thy fresbnen and beaoty are laid in the tomb^ 
Lil^e the floweret which drops in its verdure and bloom ; 
Though tbe halls of thy childhood now moam thee in vain. 
And &y strains shall ne'er waken their echoes again. 
Still o*er the fond memory they silently glide, 
Still, still thoQ art oars, and America's pride. 
Sing on tboa pare seraph, with harmony crowned. 

And pour the foil tide of thy music along, 
O'er the broad arch of Heaven the sweet note shall resoaadt 

And a bright choir of angels shall echo the song 
The pure elevation which beamed from thine eye, 
As it tamed to its home in yon fiur azure sky. 
Told of something unearthly ; it shone with the light 
Of pure inspiration and holy delight. 
Round the rose that is withered a fragrance remains; 
0*er beauty in ruins tbe mind proudly reigns. 
Thy lyre bias resounded o'er ocean's broad wave. 
And the tear of deep anguish been shed o'er thy grave ; 
But thy spirit has mounted to mansions on high. 
To the throne of its God, where it never can die." 
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AN ADDRESS TO MY MUSE. 

(Written in her ftmrteentli year.) 

Why, ^Dtle Muse, wilt thou disdain 
To lend thy strains to me? 

Why do I supplicate in vain 
And bow my heart to theeT 

Oh! teach me how to touch the Ijrre, 
To tune the trembling chord ; 

Teach me to fill each heart with fire. 
And melting strains afford. 

Sweep but thy hand across the string. 

The woodlands echo round, 
And mortals wond'ring, as you sing. 

Delighted thatch each sound. 

Enchanted when thy voice I hear, 

I drop each earthly care; 
I feel as wafted from the world 

To Fancy's realms of air. 

Then as I wander, plaintive sing, 
And teach me every strain; 

Teach me to touch the trembling string 
Which now I strike in vain. 




AMIR KHAN. 

<WHtt«a ta ter rtrttfih yvn.) 



PART I. 

Briohtlt o'e; spire, and dome, and tower* 
The pale moon shone at midnight hour. 
While all beneath her smile of Tight 
Was resting there in calm delight ; 
Evening with robe of stars appears, 
Bright as repentant Peri's tears. 
And o'er her turban's fleecy fold 
Night's crescent stream'd with rays of gold. 
While every crystal cloud of Heaven 
Bowed as it passed the queen of even. 

Beneath — calm Cashmere's lovely vale^ 
Breathed perfumes to the sighing gale ; 
The amaranth and tuberose, 
Convolvulus in deep rejpose. 
Bent to each breeze which swept their bed. 
Or scarcely kissed the dew, and fled 
The bulbuf, with his lay of love :* 
Sang, 'mid the stillness of the grove ; 
The gulnare blushed a deeper hue/ 
And trembling shed a shower of dew. 
Which perfumed ere it kiss'd the ground, 
Eiach zephyr's pinion hovering round. 

7 f 
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The lofty plane-tree's haughty brow* 
Glitter'd beneath the moon's pale glow ; 
And wide the plantain's arms were spread,' 
The guardian of its native bed. 

Where was Amreta at this hour? 

Say ! was she slumb'ring in her bower t 

Or gazing on this scene of rest. 

Less calm, less peaceful than her breast T 

Or was she resting in the dream 

Of brighter days, on Fortune's stream t 

Or was she weeping Friendship broken, 

Or sighing o'er Love's wither'd token ? 

No I — she was calmly resting there. 
Her eye ne'er spoke of hope nor fear. 
But 'mid the blaze of splendour round. 
For ever bent upon the ground, 
Their long, dark lashes hid from view. 
The brilliant glances which they threw. 
Her cheek was neither pale nor red ; 
The rose, upon its summer bed. 
Could never boast so faint a hue ; 
So faint, and yet so brilliant too I 

Though round her. Cashmere's incense streamed: 
Though Persia's gems around her beamed ; 
Though diamonds of Golconda shed 
Their warmest lustre o'er her head 
Though music lulled each fear to sleep, 
Or like the night-wind o'er the deep ; 
Just waking love and calm delight, 
Kindling Hope's watch-fire clear and bright; 
For her, though Cashmere's roses twine 
Together round the parent vine; 
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And though to her, as Cashmere's star, 

Knelt the once haughty Subahdar ;• 

Still, still, Amreta gazed unmoved, 

Nor sighed, nor smiled, nor owned she loved? 

But, like the Parian marble there, 

So bright, so exquisitely fair. 

She seemed by Nature famed to bless, 

Rich in surpassing loveliness. 

But never from those lips of red 

A single syllable had fled, 

Since Amir Khan first blessed the hour^ 

That placed Amreta in his bower ; 

Within that bower, 'mid twining roses. 

Upon whose leaves the breeze reposes, 

She sits unmoved, while round her flow. 

Strains of sweet music, sad and low; 

Or now, in softer numbers breathing, 

A song of love and sorrow wreathing. 

Such strains as in wild sweetness ran 

Through the sad breast of Amir Khan I 

He loved, — and oh! — he loved so well 
That sorrow scarce dared break the spell ; 
Though oft Suspicion whispered near 
One vague, one sadly bodins fear, 
A fear that Heaven in wrath had made 
That face with seraph-charms array'd, 
And then denied in mockerv there. 
To breathe upon a face so fair ! 
Without that spark of heav'niv flame. 
Which burns unchanging, still the same. 
Without that bright ethereal charm, 
Ohi what were beauty's angel form T 

The breeze as it sweeps o'er the poisonous flowV, 
Dripping with night's damp blistering show'r, 
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Laden with woe, disease, and death. 
Fading youth's bloom with its passing breath 
Blighting each flower of various hue. 
Ne'er o'er its fated victim threw 
So dark a shade, a cloud so drear, 
As hovered o'er the Subahdar. 

Cool and refreshing sighs the breeze 
Through the Ions walk of tzinnar-trees,* 
And cool upon the water's breast 
The pale moon rocks herself to rest, — 
Yes I calmer, brighter, cooler far 
Than the fever'd brow of the Subahdar I 

Amreta was fair as the morning beam, 

As it glides o'er the wave of the Waller's stream,* 

Bat oh I she was cold as the marble floor 

That glitters beneath the nightly shower. 

Where was that eye which none could scan. 

Which once belonged to Amir Khan t 

Where was that voice that mocked the storm t 

Where was that tall, majestic form t 

That eye was turn'd in love and woe 

Upon Amreta's changeless brow. 

That haughty form was bending low. 

That voice was utt'ring vow on vow, 

Beneath the lofty plane-tree's shade, 

Before that cold Circassian maid I 

" Oh speak, Amreta 1 — but one word I 
Let one soft sigh confess I 'm heard I 
Those eyes (than those of yon gazelle 
More bright) a tale of love might tell I 
Then speak, Amreta 1 raise thine eye. 
Blush, smile, or answer with a sigh.** 
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But 'twas in vain — no sigh — no word 
Told that his humble suit was hoard ; 
Veiled 'neath their silken lashes there. 
Her dark eyes glanc'd no answered pray'r-i 
Upon her cheek no blush was straying, 
Around her lip no smile was playing, 
And calm despair reigned darkly now, 
0*er Amir ELhan's deep-clouded brow. 

What pity that/o fair a form 

Should want a heart with feeling warm I 

What pity that an eye so bright 

Should beam o'er Reason's clouded night I 

And like a star on Mahmoud's wave,*° 

Should glitter o'er a dreary grave : 

A dark abyss — a sunless day. 

An endless night without one ray. 

« 

Twas at that day, that silent hour. 
When the tall poppy sheds its show'r. 
When all on earth, and all on high 
Seemed breathing slumber's sweetest sigh; 
At that calm hour when Peris love 
To gaze upon the Heaven above, 
Whose portals, bright with many a gem. 
Are closed — for ever closed on them; 
"Twas at this silent, solemn hour. 
That, gliding from bis summer bower. 
The Subahdar with noiseless step 
Steals like the night-breeze o'er the deep. 

Where glides the haughty Subahdar T 
Onward he glides to where afar 
Proud Himey-Purvet rears his head" 
High above Cashmere's blooming bed, 
7* 
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And twines his turban's fleecy fold 
With many a brilliant ray of gold. 
Or places on his brow of blue 
The crescent with its silver hue; 

There 'neath a plantain's sacred shade. 
Which deep, and dark, and widely spread, 
Al Shinar's high prophetic form 
Held secret counsel with the storm; 
His hand had grasped, with fearless tpi^rht. 
The mantle of descending night; 
Such matchless skill the prophet knew, 
Such wondVous feats his hand could do. 
That Persia's realm astonished saw, 
And Cashmere's valley gazed with awe ' 

Low bowed the lofty Amir Khan, 
Before the high and mighty man. 
And bending o'er the Naptha's stream, 
Which onward rolled its fiery gleam, 
The Subahdar in murmurs told 
Of beauteous form, of bosom cold, 
Of rayless eye, of changeless cheek, 
Of tongue wnich could or would not speak 

At length the mourner's tale had ceased. 

He crossed his hands upon his breast, 

He spoke no word, he breathed no sigh. 

But keenly fixed his piercing eye 

Upon Al Shinar's gloomy brow, 

In all the deep despair of woe ; 

The Prophet paused ; — his eye he raised. 

And stern and earnestly he sazed, 

As if to pierce the sable veil 

Which would conceal the mournful tale ; — 
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When, starting with a sudden blow. 
He op'd a portal dark and low, 
Which shrouded from each mortal eye 
A! Shinar's cavern broad and high; 
Twas bright, 'twas exquisitely bright. 
For founts of rich and living light 
There poured their burning treasures forth. 
Which sought again their parent earth. 

Rich vases, with sweet incense streaming. 
Mirrors a flood of brilliance beaming. 
Fountain, and bath, and curling stream. 
At everv turn before them beam ; 
And marble pillars, pure and cold, 
And glitt'ring roof, inlaid with gold. 
And gems, and diamonds met his view 
In wild and rich profusion too; 
And had Amreta's smiles been given. 
This place had been the Moslem heaven f 

The Prophet paused ; — while Amir Khan 
Gazed, awe-struck, on the wondVous man : 
Al Shinar plucked a pale blue flow'r, 
Which bent beneath the fountain's showV, 
Then slowly turned towards Amir Khan, 
And placed the treasure in his hand. 

•• Mark me !** he cried ; — " this pensive flower, 
Gathered at midnight's magic hour. 
Will charm each passion of the breast. 
And calm each throbbing nerve to rest; 
'Twill leave thy bounding bosom warm. 
Yet set death's seal upon thy form ; 
^ will Jeave thee stifi*, and cold, and pale, 
A slumberer 'neath an icy veil. 
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But still shall Reason's conscious reign 
Unbroken, undisturbed remain, 
And thou shalt hear, and feel, and know 
Each sigh, each touch, each throb of woe r* 

Go, thou ! and if Amreta be 
Worthy of love, and worthy thee. 
When she beholds thee pale and cold. 
Wrapped in the damp sepulchral fold; — 
When her eye wanders for that glow 
Once burning on thy marble brow; 
Then, if her bosom's icy frame 
Hath ever warmed 'neath passion's OamOt 
'Twill heave tumultuous as it glows 
Like Baikal's everlasting throes; 
And if, to-morrow eve, you press 
This pale cold flow'ret to your breast. 
Ere mominff smiles, its spell will prove 
If that cold neart bb worth thy love 1 — 




PART 11. 

There's silence in the princely halls. 
And bri^htlv blaze the lighted walls. 
While clouds of musk and incense rise 
From vases of a thousand dyes. 
And roll their perfumed treasures wide^ 
In one luxuriant, fragrant tide; 
And glittering chandeliers of gold, 
Reflecting fire from everv fold. 
Hung o'er the shrouded body there. 
Of Cashmere's once proud Subahdar I 
The crystal's and the diamond's rays 
Kindled a wide and brilliant blaze; 
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The ruby's blush, the corars hue. 
By Peris dipped in Henni's dew* 
The topaz's rich and golden ray, 
The opal's flame — the agate grey. 
The amethyst of violet hue, 
The sapphire with its beav'nly blue. 
The snow-white jasper sparkling there 
Near the carbuncle's deep'ning glare ; 
The warm cornelian's blushing glow 
Reflected back the brilliant flow 
Oflight, which in refulgent streams. 
O'er hall, o'er bower, and fountain beams. 

O'er beds of roses, bright with dew. 
Unfolding modestly to view. 
Each trembling leaf, each blushing breast. 
In Cashmere's wildest sweetness dressed ; 
Through vistas long, through m3rrtle bowert 
Where Amir Khan once passed his hours 
In gazing on Amreta's face. 
So full of beauty, full of grace. 
Through veils of silver bright and clear. 
It poured its softened radiance far; 
Or beamed in pure and milky brightness. 
O'er urns of alabaster whiteness ; , 
Through Persian screens of flittering gold. 
O'er many an altar's sacred fold, 
Where to Eternity will blaze ' 
The naphtha's never-fading rays. 
The Gheber's fire which dieth never. 
Bat bums, and beams, and glows for ever I 

Twas silent — not a voice was heard — 
No sigh, no murmur, not one word. 
Was echoed through that brilliant hall. 
The spell of silence hung o'er all } 
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For there had paused the wing of death, 
The midnight spirit's withering breath. 

At that still hour no sound arose 
To break the charm of deep repose ; 
The lake was glittering, and the breeze 
Sighed softly through the the tzinnar trees. 
And kissed the Wuller's wave of blue, 
Or sipped the gull's light trembling dew ; 
But not a murmur, not a sigh 
Was wafted by the night-breeze by, 
Through that wide hall and princely bower, 
At midnight's calm and solemn hour ! 

Oh ! where was Love, his night-watch keeping 1 
Or was the truant sweetly sleeping? 
Where was he at that hour of rest, 
By him created, claimed*, and blessed T 
Where were the tears of Love, and Sorrow, 
The sigh which sympathy can borrow t 
Where were regret, and chill despair T 
Where was Amreta? — where. Oh where? 

Hark ! 't is the night-breeze softly playing. 
Through veils of glittering silver straying — 
No! 'tis a step — so quick, so light. 
That the wild flower which weeps at night« 
Would raise again its drooping head, 
To greet the footstep which had fled. 

^Tis not the breeze which floats around, 
Lifting the light veil from the ground: 
No I 't is a wrm of heav'nly mien 
Hath dare.d to draw the curtain's screen. 

Dimly, behind the fluttering veil, 
Which trembles in the breathing gale. 



■ ri 



l.: 
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A form appears of seraph mould 
As *neath a light cloud's fleecy fold; 
The veil is drawn with hasty hand. 
Loosed is the rich embroidered band — 
Tis solemn solitude around, 
There 's not a murmur, not a sound — 
Again a snowy hand is seen, 
Again is raised the silken screen, 
And lo I with light and noiseless tread^ 
Amreta glided from its shade ! 

Her veil was fluttering in the air, 
Her brow, as Parian marble fair, 
Was glittering bright with many a gem 
Set in a brilliant diadem ; 
Her long dark hair was floating far. 
Braided with many a diamond star; 
Her eye was raised, and Oh 1 that eye 
Seemed only formed to gaze on high ! 
For Oh, more piercing bright its beam 
Than diamonds 'neath Golconda's stream: 
That angel-eye was only given 
To look upon its native heaven 1 
The glow upon her cheek was bright. 
But It came, and it fled like a meteor's light, 
A brilliant tear was still lingering there, 
And Oh, it was shed for the Subahdar 1 

■ 

O'er ev'ry tear the maiden shed. 
The heart of Amir Khan had bled ; 
Now Amir Khan, she weeps for thee, 
Oh! what must be thy ecstasy? 
For Amir Khan Amreta weeps, 
Yet Amir Khan unheeding sleeps! * 
Like crystal dew-drof)s purely glowing. 
O'er bis pale brow her tears are lowing ; 
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She wipes them with her veil away, 
Liess sacred far — less sweet than they f 

Where was that eye whose ardent gaze 
Had warmed her bosom with its rays ? 
Where was that glance of love and woe 7 
Where was that proud heart's throbbing glow ■ 
All, ail was cold and silent there. 
And all was death, and dark despair! 
She hid her face, now cold and pale. 
Within her sweetly scented veil; 
Then seized her lute, and a strain so clear, 
So soft, so mournful arose on the air, 
That Oh ! it was sweet as the music of heaven 
O'er a lost one returning, a sinner forgiven ' 
Such notes as repentance in sorrow might sing. 
Notes wafted to heaven by Israfil's wing : — 



SONG. 

Star of the morning I — this bosom was cold. 
When forced from my native shade. 

And I wrapp'd me around in my manUe's fold, 
A mournful Circassian maid! 

I vowed that rapture should never move 
This changeless cheek, this rayless eye, 

I vowed to feel neither bliss, nor love, — 
In silence to meet thee, and then to die ! 

Each burning sigh thy bosom hath breathed. 
Has beeft melting that chain away ; 

The galling chain which around me I wreath'd. 
On the morn of that fatal day I 
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Tis done I and this night I have broken the voV9 

Which bound me in silence for ever ! 
And thy spirit hath fled from a world of woe. 

To return again, never ! Oh never ! 

Mv soul is sad 1 and my heart is weary ! 

For thy bosom is cold to me; 
Without thy smile the world is dreary, 

And I will fly with thee I 

T(^ether we '11 float down eternity's stream. 
Twin stars on the breast of the billow, 

The splendours of Paradise round us shall beam, 
And thy bosom shall be my pillow I 

Then open thine arms bright star of the morning ! 

My grave in thy bosom shall be, 
The glories of Paradise 'round us are dawning. 

My Heaven is only with thee! 



Hushed were the words, and hush'd the song. 
Which sadly, sweetly flow'd along, 
But Amir Khan's warm heart beat high. 
Though closed and rayless was his eye ; 
And every note which struck his ear, 
Whisper*d a hovering angel near ; 
And each warm tear that wet his cheek. 
Her long*concealed regard bespeak ; 
His bosom bounded to be free. 
And fluttered, — wild with ecstasy! 
Oh ! would the magic charm had passed ! 
Would that the morn would break at last I 
But no — it will not, may not be I 
He is not, nor can yet be free! 
8 
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But hark ! Amreta's murmui:s rise. 
Sweet as the bird of Paradise; 
She bowed her head, and deeply sighed, 
"Yes, Amir Khan, I am thy Bride! 
And here the crimson hand of death 
Shall wed us with a rosy wreath! 
My blood shall join us as it flows, 
And bind us in a deep repose!" — 

Beneath her veil a light is beaming, 
A dagger in her hand is gleaming, 
And Hvid was the light it threw, 
A pale, cold, death-like stream of blue. 
Around her form of angel brightness. 
And o'er her brow of marble whiteness ? 

Awake ! Oh ! Amir Khan, awake 1 — 
Canst thou not rouse thee for her sake 7 
Beside thee can Amreta stand. 
The fatal dagger in her hand. 
And canst thou still regardless lie. 
And let thy loved Amreta die? 
Awake! oh. Amir Khan! awake. 
And rouse thee for Amreta's sake! 

— Like lightning from a midnight cloud. 
The Subandar, from 'neath his shroud. 
Burst the cold, masic, death-like band. 
And snatched the nagger from her hand ! 
The maiden sunk upon his breast. 
And deep, and lengthened was her rest I 
There was no sigh, no murmur there. 
And scarcely breathed the Subahdar, 
While almost fearing to be blest. 
He clasped Amreta to bis breast! 
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Deq> buried in his mantle's fold. 
He felt not that her .cheek was cold ; 
His own heart throbbed with pleasure's thrill. 
But whispered not that hers was still! — 
—Yes I — the wild flow of blissful joy, 
Which, bursting, thteatened to destroy. 
Gave to her soul a rest from feeling; 
A transient torpor gently stealing 
O'er beating pulse, and throbbing breast. 
Had calmed her ev'ry nerve to rest ; 
— But see I the tide of life returns. 
Once more her cheek with rapture bums. 
Once more her dark eye's heav'nly beam 
Pours forth its full and piercing gleam. 
Once more her heart is bounding high, 
Too full to weep — too blest to sigh I 



NOTES TO AMIR KHAN, 



L 

Beneath calm Cashmere's lovely Tale, Ate. 

** Cof^ere, called the happy valley, the garden in perpetual 
spring, and the Paradise of India." 

11. 
The balbul, with his lay of love^ &a 
«* The Bolbol, or Nightingale.** 
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IIL 

The gnlnare blushM a deeper hue, dtc. 
•• Gulnare or Rose." 

IV. 

The lofly plane-tree's haughty brow, && 

** The Plane^reet that species termed Platanus orientaliSf VB 
commonly cultivated in Cashmere, where it is said to arrive at 
a greater perfection than in any other country. This tree, 
which in most parts of Asia is called the Chinur, ^rrows to the 
size of an oak, and has a taper, straight trunk, with a silver- 
coloured bark, and its leaf, not unlike an expanded hand, is of a 
pale green. When in full foliage it has a grand and beautiful 
appearabce, and in hot weather affords a refreshing shade.'*^ 
Foster* 

V. 

And wide the plantain's arms were spread, &c. 

** Plantain-trees are supposed to prevent the plague from 
visiting places, where they are found in abundance.**-»JliuliUe- 
ion*« Qeogrofky. 

VI. 
Knelt the once haughty Subahdar, &c. 
•« Subabdar, or Governor." 

VII. 
Since Amir Khan first blessed the hour, dtc 

** To the east of this delightful spot is a fortified palace, erected 

S^Amir Khan^ a Persian, who was once Governor of Cashmere 
e used to pass much of his time in this residence, which wa& 
curiously adapted to every species of Asiatic luxury."— /See En- 
eycUfmdia^ vol. y., part 2. 

vni. 

Through the long walks of tzinnar-trees, &c. 

** Their walks are curiously laid out, and set oa both sides 
with UBmrwT'tree$t a species of poplar unkoown in Europe. It 
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^W8 to the height of a pine, and bears a frait resembling the 
chestnut, and it baa broad leaves like those of the vine.** — Mid- 
iietoiCt Geography, 

IX. 

As it glides o'er the wave of the Waller's stream, dtc 

** A beaotifbl river passes throagh Cashmere, called the 
OuUer, or Wtdler. There is an outlet, where it runs with 
greater rapidity and force than elsewhere, between two steep 
oxxiQtaios, whence proceeding, after a long course, it joins with 
theChelom. 

X. 

And like a star on Mahmond's wave, &c. 

"It appears like a lake covered with rocks and monntainiu 
Stones, when thrown in, make a surprising noise, and the river 
itself is deemed unfathomable.*' — Middleton*$ Oeograpky. 

XI. 

Proud Himetf PurvU rears hb head, &c. 

•* There is an oval lake, which joins the Chelnm towards the 
east — ^The Yueht SuLiman and Himey PurvU form the two 
sides of what may be called a grand portal to the lake. They 
are bills ; one of which is sacred to the great Solyman. 



8« 




CHICOMICO. 



Tbm Poem I have discovered to be foanded on the fbllowing 
•ctutJ occorreoces : DariDg the Semioole war, Dancan M. Rim- 
noo, (the Rathmond of the poem,) a Gieorgia militiamao, waa 
etptured by the Indians. Hiilis-adjo, their chief, condemned 
him to death. He was bound ; but while the instruments of 
torture were preparing, the tender-hearted daughter of Hillis- 
^jo (the Chicomico of the tale) threw herself between the pris- 
oner and his executioners, and interceded with her father for his 
felesse. She was successful. His life was spared. In the pro 
gresi of the war, however, it was the fate of the generous Hillis- 
>djo (the prophet Francis) himself to be taken a prisoner of war, 
and it was thought necessary to put him to death. These are 
the (acts which Miss D. has wroughWip, with other characters, 
(probablj fictitious,) to compose the whole of this poem. The 
fm part of the poem is so incomplete, that I have thought it 
best to introduce the reader immediately to the $ecmd parU 
The war had broken out Chicomico had solicited the presence 
of Ompahaw, a venerable chief, to aid her father Hillis-adjo 
a^iost the whites, with Rathmond at their heid. The battle 
!• described, the Indians are victorious, and Rathmond is taken 
prinoer. Here the second part couimences. 

Editor. 
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(Written In ber fborteenth ytar.) 



PART 11. 

What sight of horrpr, fear and woe. 
Now greets chief Hiliis-ha-ad-joe ? 
What thought of blood now h'ghts his eye T 
What victim foe is doomed to die? 
For his cheek is flushed, and his air is wild. 
And he cares not to look on his only child. 
His lip quivers with ra^e, his eye flashes fire. 
And his bosom beats high with a tempest of ire. 
Alas ! 't is Rathmond stands a prisoner now, 
Awaiting death from Hillis-ha-ad-joe, 
From Hillis-ha-ad-joe, the stern, the dread, 
To whose vindictive, cruel, savage mind. 
Loss aAer loss fast following from behind. 
Had only added thirst insatiate for blood ; 
And now he swore by all his h^art held dear. 
That lipib from limb his victims he would tear. 

But ah ! young Rathmond's case what tongue can tell t 
Upon his hapless fate what heart can dwell 1 
To die when manhood dawns in rosy light, 

To be cut off in all the bloom of life. 
To view the cup untasted snatched from sight, 

In sure a thought with horror doubly rife 

(IQO) 
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■ 
Alas, poor youth I how sad, how faint thy heart ! 

WheD memory paints the forms endeared by love 
From these so soon, so horribly to part ; 

Oh ! it would almost savage bosoms move 1 
But unextinguished Hope stiu lit his breast. 
And aimless still, drew scenes of future rest I 
Caught at each distant light which dimly gleamed* 
Though sinking 'mid th' abyss o'er which it beamed 
Like the poor mariner, who, tossed around. 
Strains his dim eye to ocean's farthest bound. 
Paints, in each snowy wave, assistance near. 
And as it rolls away, gives up to fear : 
Dreads to look round; for death 's on every side, 
The low'ring clouds above the ocean wide : 
He wails alone — "and scarce forbears to weep,"* 
That his wreck'd bark still lingers on the deep ! 

E'en to the child of penury and woe, 

Who knows no friend that o'er his grave will weep, 
Whose tears in childhood's hour were taught to flow, 

Looks with dismay across death's homd deep I 
Tien, when suspended o'er that awful brink, 

Snatch'd from each joy, which opening life may give. 
Who would not from the prospect shuddering shrink. 

And murmur out one hope-lraught prayer to live!'' 
But, see I the captive is now dragged along. 
While round him mingle yell and wild war*song 1 
The ring is formed around the high-raised pile, 
Fagot o'er fagots reared with savage toil ; 
Th' impatient warriors watch with ouming brands, 
To toss the death-signs from their ruthless hands ! 
Nearer, and nearer still the wretch is drawn. 
All hope of life, of rescue, now is gone 1 
A horrid death is placed before his eyes; 
In fancy now be sees the flames arise, 

•C«mpbelL 
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He hears the deaPninff yell which drowns the cry 
Of the poor victim's last, dire agony ! 
His heart was sick, he strove in vain to pray 

To that great God, before whose awful Ijar 
His lightened soul was soon to wing its way 

From this sad world to other realms afar ! 

He raised his eyes to Heaven's blue arch above. 
That pure retreat of mercy and of love; 
When, lo ! two fellow-sufierers caught his eye» 
The prophet Montonoc is doomed to die ! 
His haughty spirit now must be brought low. 
Long had he been the chieftain's direst foe : 
The Indian's face was wrapped in mystic gloom. 
As on they led him to his horrid doom. 
A hectic flush upon his dark cheek burned. 
His eye nor to the right nor left hand turned : 
His lip nor quivered, nor turned pale with fear. 
Though the death-note already met his ear. 
Tall and majestic was his noble mien. 

Erect, he seemed to brave the foeman's ire, 
His step was bold, his features all serene. 

As he approached the steep funereal pjrre I 

Close at his side, a figure glided slow. 
Clad in the dark habiliments of woe, 
Whose form was shrouded in a mantle's fold. 
All, save one treacherous ringlet, — bright as gold. 

The death-song's louder note shrill peals on high, 
A signal that the victim soon must die I 
While yell and war-note join the chorus still. 
Till the wild dirge rebounds from hill to hill I 
Rathmond now turned to snatch a last sad gaze, 
Ere closed life's curtain o'er his youthful days ; 
When he beheld the dark, the piercing eye 
Of Montonoc, the prophet doomed to die. 
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Bent upon him with such a steady gaze, 

That not more fixed was death*s own horrid glaze 1 

Then lifting his long swarthy finger high. 

To where the sun's bright beams just tinged the sky 

And o'er the parting day its glories spread, 

Which was to close when their sad souls had fled,— 

" While man," he cried, in low mysterious tone. 

Caught but by Rathmond's listening ear alone, 

" Ere the bright eye of yon red orb shall sleep. 

This haughty chief his fallen tribe shall weep I** 

He said no more, for lol the death-yells cease. 

*Tis hushed ! no sound is echoed through the place 

The opening ring disclosed a female there, 

In a rich mantle shrouded^ save her hair. 

Which long and dark, luxuriant round her hung. 

With many a clear, white pearl and dew-drop strung . 

She threw back the mantle which shaded her f^ce. 
She spoke not, but looked the pale spirit of woe 1 
The angel of mercy ! the herald of grace ! 

Knelt the sorrowful daughter of Hillis-ad-joe I 
"My father! my father T the maiden exclaims, 
"Oh doom not tne white man to die midst the flames 
T is thy daughter who kneels ! 't is Chicomico sues I 
Can my father, the friend of my childhood, refuse? 
This heart is the white man's ! with him will I die 1 
With him, to the Great Spirit's mansion I 'II fly I 
The flames which to heaven will waft his pure soul, 
Jlound the form of thy daughter encircling shall roU 
My life is his life — his fate shall be mine ; 
For his image around thy child's heart will entwine I 

Man's breast may be cruel, and savage, and stern ; 
From the suflerings of others it heedless may turn ; 
To the pleadings of want, to the wan face of woe, 
To the sorrow-wrung drops which around it may flow 
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But 't will melt like the snow on the Apennine's breast. 
As the sunbeam falls light, on its fancy-crowned crest, 
When the voice of a child to its cold ear is ffiven, 
Fill'd with sorrow's sad notes like the music ofHeaven. 

** Loose the white man," the king in an agony cried, 

** My child, what you plead for, can ne'er be denied I 

The pris'ner is yours I to enslave or to free 1 

I yield him, Chicomico, wholly to thee ; 

But remember !" he cried, while pride conquered his 

woe, 
** Remember, thy father is Hillis-ad-joe !** 
He frowned, ana his brow, like the curtains of night. 
Looked darker, when tinged by a moon-beam of Ught; 
Chicomico saw — she saw, and with dread. 
The storm, which returning, might burst o'er her head; 
And quickly to Rathmond she turned with a sigh. 
While a love-brightened tear veiled her heavenly eye. 

^ Go, white man, go 1 without a fear ; 
Remember you to one are dear; 
Go I and may peace your steps attend ; 
Chicomico wilt be vour friend. 
To-morrow eve, with us may close 
Joyful, and free from cares or woes ; 
To-morrow eve may also end. 
And find me here without a friend I 
Remember then the Indian maid. 
Whose voice the burning brand hath stayed I ' 
But should I be, as now I am, 

And thou in prison and in woe, 
Think that this heart is still the same, 

And turn thee to Chicomico! 
Then, go! yes, go! while vet you may, 
Dread death awaits you, if you stay I 
May the Great Spirit guard and guide 
Your footsteps through the forest wide I** 
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She said, and wrapped the mantle near 
Her fragile forroy with hasty hand. 

Just bowed her head, and shed one tear, 
Then sped him to his native land. 

The wind is swift, and mountain hart. 

From huntsman's bow, the feathered dart ; 

But swifter far the prisoner's flight. 

When freed from dungeon-chains and night 1 

So Rathmond felt, but wished to show 

How much he owed Chicomico; 

But she had fled ; she did not hear ! 

She did not mark the grateful tear 

Which quivered in the hero's eye ; 

Nor did she catch the.half-breathed sigh ; 

And Heaven alone could hear the prayer, 

Which Rathmond's full heart profiered there. 



PART HI. 

• 

While swift on his way youn^ Rathmond sped, 
Death's horrors awaited those lie fled. 
Already were the prisoners bound, 

One word, and every torch would fly ; 
No step was heard, nor feeblest sound. 

Save the death-raven's wing on high ! 
The sign was given, each blazing brand 
Like lightning, shot from every hand ; 
The crackGng, sparkling fagots blazed, — 
Then Montonoc his dark eye raised ; 
He whistled shrill — an answering call 
ToM that e^ch foeman then should fall! 
Sudden a band of warriors flew 
From e^rth, as if from earth they grew. 
9 



^ * » 
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The brake, the fern, and hazel-down, 
Blazed brightly in the sinking sun ; 
Confusion, blood, and carnage then 
Spread their broad pinions o'er the ^ien ; 
The blazing brands were quenched in blood. 
And Montonoc unshackled stood! 
He paused one moment — dark he frowned. 
By dire revenge and slaughter crowned ; 
Then bent his bow, let loose the dart,. 
And pierced the foeman Chieftain's heart 
Yes, Montonoc, thy arrow sped, 
For Hillis-ha-ad-joe is dead I 

And now within their hidden tent. 
The conquered make their sad lament ; 
Before them lay their slaughtered king» 
White slowly round they £rm the ring ; 
Dread e'en in death, the Chieftain's form 
Seemed made to stride the whirlwind storm ; 
Upon his brow a dreadful frown 
Still lingered as the warrior's crown; ^ 
And yet it seemed as mortal ire 
StiL sparkled in that eye of fire, 
And blazing, soon should light the face 
O'er which death's shadow held its place. 
And like the lightning 'neath a cloud, 
Shoot, flaming from its sable shroud. 
But, hark ! low notes of sorrow break 
The solemn calm, and o'er the lake. 
Float on the bosom of the gale ; 
Hark I 't is the Chieftain's funeral wail I 

Fallen, fallen, fallen low 
Lies great Hillis-ha-ad-joe ! , 
To the land of the dead. 
By the white man sped! 
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lu his hunting garb they shall welcome him there, 
To the land of the bow, and the antlered deer I 

Fallen is Hillis-ha-ad-joe ! 

Chaunt his death-dirge sad and slow ; 

In the battle he fell, in the fight he died/ 
. And many a brave warrior sunk by his side. 
In his hunting garb they shall welcome him there. 
To the land of the bow, and the antlered deer. 

The sun is sinking in the deep, 

Our •* mighty fallen one" we weep ; 

Fallen is Hillis-ha-ad-joe I 

The axe has laid our broad oak low ! 
In his hunting garb they shall welcome him there. 
To the land of the bow, and the antlered deer. 

The last sad note had sunk on the breeze, 

Which mournfully sighed among the dark trees, 

When a form thickly shrouded, swift dided along. 

Bat joined not her voice to the funeral song. 

When the notes cease, she knelt, and in accents of woe, 

fiesought the Great Spirit for Hillis-ad-joe. 

Her words were but few, and her manner was wild. 

For she was the slaughtered Chief's poor orphan 

child ! 
She raised her dark eye to the sun sinking red, 
She looked, and that glance told that reason had fled! 

Why does thy eye roll wild, Chicomico ? 
Why dost thou shake like aspen's quivering bough ? 
Why o'er that fine brow streams thy raven hair ? 
Read ! for the " wreck of reason 's written there !" 
*T is true ! the storm was high, the surges wild, 
And reason fled the Chieftain's orphan child ! 
Thou poor heart-broken wretch on life's wild sea 
Say ! who is left to love, to comfort thee ? 
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All, all are gone, and thou art lefl alone, 
Like the last rose, by autumn rudely blown. 

But she has fled, the wild and winged wind 
Is by her left, long loitering far behind I 
But whither has she fled ? to wild-wood glen. 
Far from the cares, the joys, the haunts of men ! 
Her bed the rock, her drink the rippling stream. 
And murdered friends her ever constant dream I 
Her wild death-song is wafled on the gale. 
Which echoes round the Chieflain's funeral waii ! 
Her little skifl* she paddles o'er the lake. 
And bids " the Daughter of the Voice," awake ! 
From hill to hill the shrieking echoes run. 
To greet the rising and the setting sun. 



PART IV. 

The lake is calm, the sun is low, 
The whippoorwill is chaunting slow, 
And scarce a leaf through the forest is seen 
To wave in the breeze its rich mantle of green. 
Fit emblem of a guiltless mind. 

The glassy waters calmly lie; 
Unruffled by a breath of wind. 

Which o'er its shining breast may sigh I 
The shadow of the forest there 

Upon its bosom soft may rest; 
The eagle-heights, which tower in air, 

May cast their dark shades o'er its breast 

But hark ! approaching paddles break 
The stillness of that azure lake I 
Swift o'er its surface glides the bark. 
Like lightning's flash, like meteor spark. 
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It seemed, as on the light skiff flew, 
As it scarce kissed the wave's deep blue. 
Which, dimpling round the vessel's side. 
Sparkled and whirled in eddies wide I 

Who ^des it through the yielding lake T 
Who dares its magic calm to break 7 
Tis Montonoc ! his piercing eye 

Is raised to where the western hill 
Rears its broad forehead to the sky. 

Battling the whirlwind's fury stilL 

'Twas Montonoc, and with him there 
Was that strange form, with ffolden hair I 
Wrapped in the self-same garb, as when 
Surrounded by those savage men. 
The stranger had, with Montonoc, 
Been led before the blazing stake I 
Swift, swift, the light skiff forward flew. 
Till it had crossed the waters blue ; 
Both leaped like lightning to the land, 
And left the skiff upon the strand ; 
Far mid the forest then they fled, 
And mingled with its dark brown shade. 

The oak's broad arms in the breeze were creaking, 
The bird of the gloomy brow was shrieking. 
When a note on the night-wind was wafted along, 
A note of the dead chieftain's funeral song. 
A form was seen wandering in frantic woe, 
T was the maniac daughter of Hillis-ad-joe ! 
Her dark hair was borne on the night-wind afar. 
And she sung the wild dirge of the Blood-hound of 

Warl 

9* 
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She ceased when she came near the breeze-ruffled 

lake; 
She ceased — was't the wind sighing o'er the long 

brake 7 
Wast*t the soft rippling wave? — wasU the murmur 

of trees ? 
Which bending, were brushed by the wing of the 

breeze ? 
Ah, no I for she shrieked, as her piercing eye caught 
A form which her frenzied brain never forgot I — 
'T was Rathmond I yes, Kathmond before her now 

stood, 
And he glanced his full eye on the child of the wood. 

" Chicomico I" he cried, his voice sad and low, 

" Chicomico !" we are the children of woe ! 

Oh, come, then I oh, come 1 and thy Rathmood's 

strong arm 
Shall shelter thee ever from danger and harm ; 
'T is true, I have loved with the passion of youth I 
I have loved ; and let Heaven attest with what truth! 
But, Cordelia, thy ashes are mixed with the dead — ** 
(Here his eye flashed more fierce, and his pale cheek 

turned red) 
"'Twas thy father, Chicomico— yes, 'twas tAy sire. 
Who kindled the loved saint's funereal pyre I 
But, 'tis passed" — (and he crossed his cold, quivering 

hand 
O'er a brow that was burning like Zahara's sand,) 
" 'T is passed I — and Chicomico, tJum didst preserve 
The life of a wretch, who now never can love ! 
TTuU life is thy own, with a heart, that though chilled 
To passion's soft throb, is with gratitude filled !" 

She turned her dark eye, from which reason's bright fire 
Had fled, with the ghosts of her friends— of her sire ; 
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" Young Eagle P' she cried, ^ when my father was 

dain. 
What white man, who ravaged alon^ that dread plain. 
Withheld the dire blow, and plead for the life 
Of Hillis-ad-joe ? — and say, who in that strife, 
Stayed the arm that bereft me, and left me alone T 
Yes, Young Eagle ! my father, my brothers are gonel 
Wouldst thou ask me to linger behind them, while they 
To yon Heaven m the west are wending their way ! 
And, hark ! the Great Spirit, whose voice sounds on 

high. 
Bids me come ! and see, white man, how gladly I 

Ayr 
More swift than the deer, when the hounds are in 

view. 
To the bark that was stranded, Chicomico flew I 
She dashed the light oar in the waves' foaming spray 
And thus wildly she sung, as she darted away : 

^I TO to the land in the west. 
The Great Spirit calls me away I 

To the land of the just and the blest. 
The Great Spirit pomts me the way I 

^Like snow on the mountain's crest, 
Like foam on the fountain's breast, 

Hillis-ad-ioe and his kinsmen have passed i 
Like the sun's setting ray in the west. 

When it sinks on the wave to rest. 

The dead chieftain's daughter is coming at last ! 

^Too long has she lingered behind, 
Awaiting the Great Spirit's voice 1 

But hark ! it calls loud m the wind, 
And Chicomico now will rejoice 1 

^ I TO to the land in the west: 



I ffO 

The 



Great Spirit calls me away ' 
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To ibe land of the just and tbe blest, 
Tbe Great Spirit points me tbe way !" 

Tbe MsM notes sunk upon the gale, 

And echo caught them oot agaia ! 
For the breeze which bore the maiden's wail, 

Wafled afar tbe last sad strain J 

'T was said, that shrieking 'mid the storm. 

The maiden oft was seen to glide. 
And oft the hunters marlt'd her form. 

As swift she darted through the tide. 

And once along the calm lake shore, 

Her light canoe was she seen to guide. 
But the maid and her bark are seen no more 

To float along the rippling tide. 
For the billows foamed, and the winds did roar. 

And her lamp, as it glimmered amid the storm, 
A moment blazed bright, and was seen no more, 

For it sunk 'mid the waves with her maniac form I 



THE FAREWELL. 

Adieu, Chicomico, adieu ; 

Soft may'st thou sleep amid the wave. 
And 'nealh thy canopy of blue 

May sea-maids deck thy coral grave. 

'Twas but a feeble voice which sung 
Thy hapless tale of youthful woe ; 

But ah ! that weak, that infant tongue 
Will ne'er another story know. 

And tho' the rough and foaming surge. 
And the wild whirlwind whistling o'er. 

Should rudely chaunt thy funeral dirge. 
And send the notes from shore to shore; 
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Sull shall one voice be beard, above 
The dreadful " music of the spheres I" 

The voice of one whose song is love, 
EmbalmM by sorrow's saddest tears* 

• 

PART V. 

The fourth day found the dark tribe brooding o'er 

llieir chieftain's body, chieftain now no more I 

As fire half-quench'd, some faint spark lives, 

Glimmers, half dies, and then revives. 

Revives to kindle far and wide, 

And spread with devastating stride ; 

So glimmered, sq revived, so spread 

The mourners' rage around the dead ! 

Tbeir quivers o'er their shoulders flung. 

Up rose the aged and the young ; 

And swore, as tenants of the wood. 

By all their hearts held dear or good, 

That, ere another sun should rise. 

Their slaughtered foes should slut their eyes. 

They swore revenue and bloodshed too. 

As their slain chieftain's rightful due. 

They swore that blood should freely flow 

For their poor, lost Chicomico I 

T was evening : all was fair and still ; 
The orb of night now sparkling on the rill ; 
Now glittering o'er the fern, and water-brake, 
Cast its broad eye-beam o'er the lake 1 
Far through the forest, where no footpath lay. 
Old Montonoc pursued his onward way ; 
The fair-haired stranger hung upon his arm, 
Shook at each noise, and trembled with alarm ; 
•• Well do I know the woodland way, 
For I have tracked it many a day, 
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When mountain bear or wilder deer 
Have called me to this forest drear. 
Fear'st thou with Montonoc to stray. 
Why wand'rest thou so far away, 
From friends, from safety, and from home» 
To war, and weariness, and gloom ? 
Thou must not hope, as yet, to bear 
Free from disguise that form so dear; 
It must not, and it will not be, 
Till, buried in the dark Monee, 
The last of yonder tribe of blood. 
Lies weltering in the sable flood! 
But rest thee on this fresh green seat, 
And I will trace his wandering feet j 
Warn him to watch the lurking foe. 
Whose bloody breasts for vengeance glow ; 
Then rest thee here ; within yon dell 
I saw his form, and knew him well 1" 

Thus spoke the prophet of the wood. 
As near the stranger maid he stood. 

" Then go," she cried, half-faltering, " go I 

Bid him beware the bloody foe! 

But give me, ere we part," she cried, 

'* Yon blood-stained death-blade from your side< 

Perhaps this arm, though weak, may find 

Strength, in the hour of deep distress ; 
Go ! my preserver, and my friend. 

May heaven thy steps and efforts bless !" 

Cautious and swift the Indian went ; 
His head was raised, his bow was bent. 
And as he on, like wild-deer, sped. 
So light, so silent, was his tread. 
That scarce a leaf was heard to move. 
Of flower below, or branch above I 
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Where Rathmond* with a heart of woe. 

Had gazed on lost Chicomico, 

There, on that spot, the prophet's eye 

Mark'd the young warrior's farewell sigh. 

" Why lingerest thoi:^ here* Young Eagle," he cried, 

''The foe 'neath the fern, and the dark hazel hide I 

Blood, blood ! be our war-cry, for vengeance is theirs ! 

Their arrows are winged by despair and by fears ! 

When the last of the tribe of Hillis-ad-joe, 

Hath plunged him beneath the deep waters below, 

Thy heart shall possess all it wishes for here, 

Unchilled by a sigh, unbedewed by a tear I 

But till then, cold and vacant thy bosom shall be. 

And the idol to which thou hast bended thy knee, 

Shall mark thee, and love thee, in peril and woe. 

Yet till then that dear being thou never shalt know!* 

"What meanest thou, prophet of the eagle-eye. 
By thy mysterious prophecy? 
Well knowest thou that yon bloody chief 
Doomed her to death, and me to grief I 
That round that form, the wild flames rolled 
And wafted far her angel soul ! 
Why didst thou not arrest the brand t 
For, prophet, fate was in thy hand." 

•* T 18 well,** the Indian calmly said, 
'^'Tis well," and bowed to earth his head; 
'But," he exclaimed, with eye less grave, 
** I left a skiff on yonder wave — 
Say, dark-eyed Easle, dost thou know 
Aught of the dire, blood-thirsty foe T" 

** No, Montonoc ! no foe was she. 
Who plunged adown the swift Monee. 
Chicomico is cold and damp I 
The wave her couch — the moon her lamp ; 
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But mark I adown the foaming stream 
The barks beneath the moon's pale beam I 
What bode they? or of weal, or woe? 
Do they betoken friend or foe? 
Perchance to rouse the wildwood deer 
The Indian hunters landed there." 

Back they retraced their steps, till from the hill 
A female shriek rang loud, distinct, and shrill I 
Both start, both stop, and Montonoc's dark eye 
Flashed like a meteor of the northern sky. — 
But hark ! what cry of savage jojr is there. 
Borne through the forest on me midnight air ? 

It is the foe ! — the band of blood-hounds came, 

Who erst had lit the Chieftain's funeral flame ! 

Revenge and 'death around their arrows gleam, 

And murder shudders 'neath the moon's pale beam! 

The fiercest warrior of their tribe, their chief. 

Sage in the council, bloody in the strife. 

High towered dark Wompaw*s snowy plume in air. 

Waved on the breeze, and shone a beacon there I 

Old Ompahaw, with brow of fire, 

And bosom burning hish with ire 

And sparkling eye, and burning brand. 

Which gleamed athwart both lake and strand. 

Still echoed back the lengthened yell 

Which startled wildwood, rock, and dell ! 

And more were there, so dread, so wild, 

Nature might shudder at her child, 

And curse the hand that e'er had made 

So dark a stain, so deep a shade I 

On, on they flew, with lengthened stride 
But, ah ! the victims, where are they ?— 

Naught but the lake lies open wide, 
And the broad bosom of the bay ' 
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But, ah ! 't is well ;— that shrill shriek tolPd 
The death-knell of their chief once more ! 

Yes, Rathmond, yes, the deed was bold, 
That stretched yon white plume on the shore I 

Safe crouch'd 'neath fern-bush, dark and low« 

Rathmond had truly bent his bow, 

And Montonoc, with steady eye. 

From 'mid the oak's arms broad and high, 

Took aim as sure ; his arrows sped, 

And many a bloody ioe is dead I 

Wide tumult spreads I — afar they fly. 

Each rustling brake, which meets the eye, 

Seems shrouding still some warrior there. 

With bloody brand and eye of fire. 

Slow dropping from his safe retreat. 

The propnet glides to Rathmond's seat ; 

Then raised loud yells of various tone. 

Such as are given at victory won. 

And Rathmond joined, till Ions and high. 

Rang the loud cnorus to the sky I 

Hark ! o'er the rocks, the shrieks are answered wild 

Can it be Echo, Nature's darling child ? 

No — 'tis a whoop of horror and despair. 

Which knows no sympathy, which sheds no tear I 

Lo I on yon cliff, which frowns above the wave, 
Mark the stern warriors hovering o'er their grave ! 
'T is done : the sullen bosom of tne bay 
Opens and closes o'er its sinking prey 1 

One hollow splashing, as the waters part. 
Sad welcome of the victim to his bed. 
One mournful, shuddering echo, and the heart 
Turns, chilled, at length, from scenes of death and 
dread! 
10 
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But ah I like some sad spectre lingering near, 
A form still hovers o'er the scene of woe; — 

Does it await its hour of vengeance here, 
Watching the coU forms weltering below t 

The morn was dawning slowly in the east, 

A few faint gleams of light were bursting throogh 

When the dread warriors sought the lake's caLn 
breast, 
And sullen sunk amid its waters blue 1 

That rude, wild phantom hovering there, 
Poised on the precipice mid-way in air. 
Like some stern spirit of the dead, 
Rising indignant from its bed. 
Was Ompahaw I alone, he stood, 
Gazing on Heaven, on hill, and wood ! 
His eye was wilder than the cade's glare ; 
Its glance was triumph, mingled with despair I 
Far floated on the breeze his plumes of red. 
Waving in warlike pride around his head ; 
His bow was aimless, bent within his hand; 
His scalping-knife was gleaming in its band ; 
And his gay dress, bedecked for battle's storm, 
Was wildly fluttering round his warrior-form ! 

** Farewell !" he cried, "this aged hand 

Draws the last bow-string of our band!'* 

He spoke, and, sudden as the lightning's glance. 

The dart, one moment, o'er the waters danced ; 

Like comet's blaze, like shooting star. 

It whirled across the waters far 1 

The dark lake sparkled, as the arrow fell. 

Foaming, death's herald, a last, bright farewell I 

Then from his belt his tomahawk he tore, 

** Man shall ne'er stain thy blade again with gore 1" 



■l 
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Then raised on hieh his arm, and wildly sung 
The death-song of his tribe, till nature rung I 

THE DEATH-SONG. 

"The last of the tribe of Hillis-ad-joe 

Falls not by the hand of the bloody foe 
Bat they fled to the Heaven of peace in the west, 
The Great Spirit called, and they flew to be blessed ! 

"From the dark rock's frowning brow 

They flew to the deep below ; • 
They feared not, for the Heaven of peace in the west 
Was smiling them welcome, sweet welcome to rest I 

"The last of the tribe of Hillis-ad-joe 

Now plunges him 'mid the deep waters below I 
I come, Great Spirit, take me to thy rest 1 
Lol my freed soul is winged towards the west 1" 

Tis past! the rude, wild sons of Nature sleep. 
Calm, undisturbed, amid the waters deep I 
Tis past ! — the deed is done, the tribe has gone ! 
Not one is left to mourn it, no, not one I 

The last of all that tribe of blood 

Lies weltering in the sable flood ! 

Oh I where is yonder fair-haired maid 7 

Say, whither hath the lone one strayed T 

'Mid the wild tumult of the strife, 

Where fled she from the scalping-knife T 

Ansels around her spread their arm. 

And shrouded her from fear and harm I 

But oh ! what shriek rang shrill and clear. 

And echoed still in Rathmond's ear ? 

Why should he note that voice, that scream T 

Was it his fancv, or a dream? 



1K^ 
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Or was it — hope illumed his eye. 
And pointed to the prophecy 1 

"But no! — 'twere madness to return 
To those bright scenes of joy,** he cried, 

** Her bones are whitening in the sun. 
Her ashes scattered far and wide I" 

But where is Montonoc 7 alone, 

Rathmond is musing on the strand; 
Say, whither has the prophet ffone 7 

Why does young Rathmond heedless stand T 

Oh ! he is picturing to his vacant breast 
Those scenes of joy, those moments doubly blessed; 
Which youthful hope had promised should be his. 
When all was light, and love, and cloudless bliss ! 
Oh 1 he was signing o'er the dreary waste, 

Lefl in that bosom, which had loved so well ! 
Oh ! he was wishing for some place of rest. 

Some gloomy cavern, or some lonely cell I 

But, ah ! the voice of Montonoc is heard. 
Loud as the notes of yonder gloomy bird 
" Eagle I" he cried, " the fatal charm hath passed I 
The blood-red tribe have darkly sunk at last 1 
And, warrior, now I yield unto thy power 
The latest trophy of my life's last hour 1 
Deal with him as thou wilt, for he is thine ! 
But mark 1 't was I who gave, for he was mine I 
Adieu I I go !" — He closed his fiery eve. 
And his stern spirit flew to heaven on high I 

The prisoner sighed, and mutely gazed awhile 

Upon the fallen prophet's brow of toil. 

Then towards the warrior turned, dropped the dark 

hood. 
And, lo ! Cordelia before Rathmond stood I 



MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 



10 # (1st) 



MISCELLANll>e*-frECBS. 



Tbouoh I were fffled with an angel'a tongue, 
And voice like that with which the prophets sung. 
Yet if mild charity were not within, 
Twere all an impious mockery and sin. 

Thoudi I the gift of prophecy possessed. 
And faith like that which Abraham professea. 
They all were like a tinkling cymbal's sound. 
If meek-eyed charity did not abound. 

Though I to feed the poor my goods bestow. 
And to the fiames my body I shouM throw. 
Yet the vain act would never cover sin 
If beaven-bom chari^ were not within. 



TO SCIENCE. 



Let others in false Pleasure's court be found. 
Bat may I ne'er be whirled the giddy round ; 
Let me ascend with Genius' rapid fli^t. 
Till the fair hill of Science meets my sight. 
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Blest with a pilot who my feet will guide, 
Direct my way, whene'er I step aside ; 
May one bright ray of Science on me shine 
And be the gift of learning ever mine. 




PLEASURE. 

(Written in her thirteenth year.) 

Away ! unstable, fleeting Pleasure, 
Thou troublesome and gilded treasure; 
When the false jewel changes hue, 
There 's naught, O man, that 's left for you I 
What many grasp at with such joy. 
Is but her shade, a foolish toy; 
She is not found at every court. 
At every ball, and every sport. 
But in that heart she loves to rest. 
That's with a guiltless conscience blest. 



THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

(Written in her thirteenth year.) 

The Shepherd feeds his fleecy flock with care. 
And mourns to find one little lamb has strayed ; 

He, unfatigued, roams through the midnight air, 
O'er hills, o'er rocks, and through the mossy glade 

But when that lamb is found, what joy is seen 
Depicted on the careful shepherd's face, 

When, sporting o*er the smooth and level green, 
He sees his fav'rite charge is in its place. 
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Thns the j^reat Shepherd of his flock doth mourn. 
When from his fold a wayward lamb has strayed. 

And thus with mercy he receives him home, 
When the poor soul his Lord has disobeyed. 

There is great joy among the saints in heaven, 
When one repentant soul has found its God, 

For Christ, his Shepherd, hath his ransom given. 
And sealed it with his own redeeming blood 1 



LINES, 

WRITTBir UNDER THE PROMISE OF REWARD. 
(Wrttten in ber UdittenUi year.) 

Whene'er the muse pleases to grace my dull page. 
At the sight of reward, she flies off in a rage ; 
Prayers, threats, and entreaties I frequently try. 
But she leaves me to scribble, to fret, and to sigh. 

She torments me each moment, and bids me go write. 
And when I obey her, she laughs at the sight; 
The rhyme will not iingle, the verse has no sense. 
And against all her msults I have no defence. 

I advise all my fnends, who wish me to write. 
To keep their rewards and their praises from sight ; 
So that jealous Miss Muse won't be wounded in pride. 
Nor Pegasus rear, till I 've taken my ride. 
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TO THE 

MEMORY OP HENRY KIRK WHITB. 

(WHtten in her UdrteeBth tmt.) 

In yon lone valley where the cypress spreads 
Its gloomy« dark» impenetrable shades, 
The mourning JVinc, o'er White's untimely grave 
Murmur their sighs, like Neptune's troubled wave. 

There sits Consumption, sickly, pale, and thin. 
Her joy evincing by a ghastly srin ; 
There his deserted garlands wim'ring lie, 
Like him they droop, like him untimely die. 



STILLING THE WAVES. 

(Writton In her tUrtaeBth year.) 

** And he arose and rebuked the wind, and said unto the 
•Peace, be 8tUl!*" 

Be still, ye waves, for Christ doth deign to tread 
On the rough bosom of your watery bed I 
Be not too narsh your gracious Lord to greet. 
But, in soft murmurs, kiss his holy feet ; 
*T is He alone can calm your rage at will. 
This is His sacred mandate, ** Peace, be still I'' 
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A SONG. 

(iH IXlTATIOir OF THE SCOTCH.) 
(Written in her tUrtaenth jrear.) 

Wba is it that caemeth sae blithe and sae swift, 

His bonnet is far frae his flaxen hair lift. 

His dark een rolls gladsome, i' the breeze floats his 

plaid. 
And surely he bringeth nae news that is sad. 
Ah I say, bonny stranger, whence caemest thou now? 
The tiny drop trickles ft'ae ofi* thy dark brow. 

"I come,** said the stranger, ** to spier my lued hame. 
And to see if my Marion still were the same ; 
I hae been to the battle, where thousands hae bled. 
And chieftains fu* proud are wi' mean peasants laid ; 
I hae fought for my country, for freedom, and fame, 
And now Vm returning wi* speed to my hame.** 

** Gude Spirit of Light I** (*t was a voice caught his 

ear) 
'^ And is it me ain Norman's accents I hear? 
And has the fierce Southron then left me my child 1 
Or am I wi* sair, sair anxiety wild ?** 
He turned to behold— *t is his mother he sees I 
He flies to embrace her — he falls on his knees. 

** Oh I where is my father?** a tear trickled down. 
And silently moisten'd the warrior's cheek brown : 
** Ah I sure my heart sinks, sae sair in my breast. 
Too sure he frae all the world's trouble doth rest !'* 
"But where is my Marion?** 'his pale cheek turned 

red. 
And the glistening tear in his eye was soon dried. 
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** She lives I^ and he knew 't was his Marion's sweet 

tone, 
** She lives," exclaims Marion, •* for Norman alone l" 
He saw her : the rose had fled far from her cheek, 
But Norman still lives ! his Marion is found ; 
By the adamant chains of blithe Hymen they're 

bound. 



EXIT FROM EGYPTIAN BONDAGE. 

(Writlan in her tUrtaemlh year.) 

When Israel's sons, from cruel bondage freed, 
Fled to the land by righteous Heaven decreed ; 
Insuhing Pharaoh quick pursued their train, 
E'en to the borders of the troubled main. 

Afirighted Israel stood alone dismayed. 
The foe behind, the sea before them laid ; 
Around, the hosts of bloody Pharaoh fold, 
And wave o'er wave the raging Red Sea rolled. 

But Grod, who saves his chosen ones from harm. 
Stretched to their aid his all-protecting arm, 
And lo ! on either side the sea divides. 
And Israel's army in its bosom hides. 

Safe to the shore through watery walls they march, 
And once more hail kind Heaven's aerial arch; 
Far, far behind, the cruel foe is seen. 
And the dark waters roll their march between. 

The Grod of vengeance stretched his arm asain. 
And heaving, back recoiled the foaming mam ; 
And impious Pharaoh 'neath the raging wave. 
With all his army, finds a watery grave. 
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RejoicSy O Israel I God is on your side. 
He is your champion, and your faithful guide ; 
By day, a cloud is to your footsteps given. 
By night, a fiery column towers to heaven. 

Then Israel's children marched by day and night. 
Till Sinai's mountain rose upon their sight : 
There righteous Heaven the flying army staid, 
And Israel's sons the high command obeyed. 

To Sinai's mount the trembling people came, 

T was wrapped in threat'ning clouds, in smoke, and 

flame ; 
A silent awe pervaded all the van ; 
Not e'en a murmur through the army ran. 
High Sinai shook ! dread thunders rent the air! 
And horrid lightnings round its summit glare ! 
Twas God's pavilion, and the black'ning clouds, 
Dark hov'ring o'er, his dazzling glory shrouds. 

To Heaven's dread court the intrepid leader came, 
T' receive its mandate in the people's name ; 
Loud trumpets peal — the awful thunders roll, 
Transfixing terrors in each guilty soul. 

But lo ! he connes, arrayed in shining li^ht. 
And round his forehead plays a halo bright : 
Heaven's high commands with trembling were re- 
ceived. 
Heaven's high commands were heard, and were be- 
lieved. 



THE LAST FLOWER OF THE GARDEN. 

(Written in tier thirteenth year.) 

The last flower of the garden was Uooming alone. 
The last rays of the sun on its blushing leaves shone; 
11 
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8tin a fflitterinff drop on its bosom reclinedt 
And a few hal^bIown buds 'midst its leaves were en- 
twined. 

Say, lonely one, say» why ling'rest tbou here? 
And why on thv bosom reclines the bright teart 
*T is the tear of a zephyr — ^for summer *t was shed, 
And for all thy companions now withered and dead. 

Why ling'rest thou here, when around thee are strown 
The flowers once so lovely, bv Autumn blast blows! 
Sav» why, sweetest flow'ret, the last of thy race, 
Why ling'rest thou here the lone garden to graced 

As I spoke, a rough blast, sent by Winter's own band, 
Whistled by me, and bent its sweet head to the sand; 
I hastened to raise it — the dew-drop had fled. 
And the once lovely flower was withered and dead. 



ODE TO FANCY. 

(Writiea im her thirtMBtii year.) 

Fancy, sweet and truant sprite, 
Steals on wings, as feathers light. 
Draws a veil o'er Reason's eye, 
And bids the guardian senses fly. 

Soft she whisper^ to the mind. 
Come, and trouble leave behind : 
She banishes the fiend Despair, 
And shuts the eyes of waking Care. 

Then,' o'er precipices dark. 
Where never reached the wing of lark. 
Fearing no harm, she dauntless flies, 
Where rocks on rocks dread frowning rise. 
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When Autamn shakes bis hoaiy bead, 
Aod scatters leaves at every tread ; 
Fancy stands with list'ning ear. 
Nor starts, when shrieks affrighted Fear. 

There's music in the rattling leaf. 
Bat 't is not for the ear of Urief ; 
There 's music in the wind's hoarse moan. 
Bat 'tis for Fancy's ear alone. 



THE BLUSH. 

(WritCtoB in her tliinc«nth ytar.) 

Why that blush on Ella's cheek, 
What doth the flitting wand'rer seek f 
Doth passion's black'ning tempest scowl, 
To agitate my Ella's soul? 

Return, sweet wand'rer, fear no harm ; 
The fau^rt which Ella's breast doth warm. 
Is virtue's calm, serene retreat; 
And ne'er with passion's storm did beat. 

Return, and calmly rest, till love 
Shall thy sweet efficacy provd; 
Then come, and thy loved place resume, 
And fill that cheek with youthful bloom. 

A blush of nature charms the heart 
More than the brilliant tints of art ; 
They please awhile, and please no more— 
We hate the things we loved before. 

But no unfading tints were those, 
Which to my Ella's cheek arose ; 
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They please the rapture 
Before they pall the ga 

T was not the blush qf 
Which o'er my Ella's fe 
'T was she, who fed the 
'T was she the indigeot 

For her their prsyers la 
On her the grateful peoj 
*T was then the blush si 
Which told what words 



ON AN -ffiOLIAN HARP. 



What heavenly music strikes my ravished ear, 
So soft) so melancholy, and so clear "i 
And do the tuneful Nine then touch the lyre, 
To fill each bosom with poetic fire? 

Or does some angel strike the sounding strings. 
Catching from echo the wild note he sings T 
But hark I another strain, how sweet, how wild I 
Now rising high, now sinking low and mild. 

And tell me now, ye apirils of the wind. 
Oh, tell me where those artless notes to find! 
So lofty now, so lond, so sweet, so clear. 
That even angels might delighted bear I 

But hark I those notes again majestic rise, 
As though some spirit, banished from the skies 
Had hither fled to charm £olus wild. 
And teach him other music sweet and mild. 




*' 
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Then hilher fly, sweet mourner of the air, 
Then hither fly, and to my harp repair ; 
At twilight chaunt the melancholy lay. 
And charm the sorrows of thy soul away. 



THE COQUETTE. 

(Written in lier fbuitaatb year.) 

I hae nae sleep, I hae nae rest, 

My Ellen's lost for aye. 
My heart is sair and much distressed* 

I surely soon must die. 

I canna think o' wark at a', 

My eyes still wander farj 
I see her neck like driven snaw, 

I see her flaxen hair. 

Sair, sair, I begged; she would na' hear, 

She proudly turned awa'. 
Unmoved she saw the trickline tear* 

Which, spite o' me, would la'. 

She acted wee] a conqueror's part. 

She triumphed in my woe. 
She gracefu' waved me to depart, 

I tried, but could na' go. 

"Ah why," (distractedly I cried,) 

"Why yield me to despair? 
Bid lin^ring Hope resume her sway. 

To ease my heart sae sair." 

11» 
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She scorofu' smiled, and 
This roused my dormt 

I craved nae boon — I t< 
" Adieu !" I proudly ci 

I fled I nor Ellen hae I i 
Sin* thai too fatal day 

My "bosom's laird" sits 
And Hope 's fled Ar a 

Care, darkly brooding, tx 
I'm Sorrow's child tnd 

She stamps her imnee oi 
I wear the mounuog ' 



ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT 

(WillWii In bar IbarUanlt rsu.) 

Sweet child, and hast thou gone, for ever fled I 
Low lies thy body in its grassy bed ; 
But thy freed soul swift bends its flight through air 
Thy haaTeuIy Father's gracious love to share. 

And now, methinks, I see tbee clothed in white, 
Mingling with saints, like thee, celestial bru^t — 
Look down, sweet angel, on thy friends below, 
And mark their trickhng tears of silent woe. 

Look down with pity in thy infant eye. 

And view the friends thou lef^, fdr friends on hig^: 

Metbinka I see thee leaning from above. 

To whisper, to those friends, of peace and tove. 

" Weep not for me, for I am happy still. 
And murmur not at our great-Father's will ; 
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Let not this blow your trust in Jesus shake, 
Our Saviour gave, and it is bis to take. 

''Once you looked forward to life's opening day, 
The scene was bright, and pleasant seemed the way; 
Hope drew the picture. Fancy ,.ever near, 
Coloared it brignt — 'tis blotted with a tear. 

"Then let that tear be Resignation's child ; 
fieldiog to Heaven's high will, be calm, be mild; 
Weep for your child no more, she 's happy still, 
^ munnur not at your great Father's will." 



REFLECTIONS, 

OVCiOMQlO LAKE GHAMPLAIII IN THE STEAMBOAT mOMUU 
(Written in htr fiwrteemUi ftu,) 

Uet* on the lake's calm bosom. 

In thy breast rich treasures lie; 
Heroes 1 there your bones shall mouMer, 

But your fame shall never die. 

Uet on the lake's calm bosom. 

Sleep serenely in thy bed; 
Braiitest gem our waves can boast. 

Guardian angel of the dead I 

Calm upon the waves recline. 

Till ffreat Nature's reign is o'er; 
Until oui and swift-winged time 

Sinks, and order is no more. 

* Crab Island ; on which were baried the remains of the nilon 
V&9 AU in the action of September lltb, 1814 
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Then thy guardianship shall cease, 
Then shall rock thy aged bed; 

And when Heaven's last trump shall sound, 
Thou shalt yield thy noble deadl 



THE STAR OF LIBERTY. 

(Written In her fourteenth yetrj 

There shone a gem on England's crown, 

Bright as yon star; 
Oppression marked it with a frown, 
He sent his darkest spirit down, 
To quench the light that round it shone, 

Blazing afar. 
But Independence met the foe. 
And laid the swift-winged demon low* 

A second messenger was sent, 

Dark as the night; 
On his dire errand swift he went. 
But Valour's bow was truly bent, 
Justice her keenest arrow lent. 

And sped its flight; 
Then fell the impious wretch, and I%ath 
Approached, to take his withering breath. 

Valour then took, with hasty hand. 

The gem <rf light; 
He flew to seek some other land. 
He flew to 'scape oppression's hand, 
He knew there was some other strand, 

More bright; 
And as he swept the fields of air. 
He found a country, rich and fair. 
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Upon its breast the star he placed, 

The star of liberty; 

Bright, and more bright the meteor blazed, 

The lesser planets stood amazed, 

Astonished mortals, wondering, gazed, 

Looking on fearfully. 

That star shines brightly to this day, 

On thy calm breast, America 1 



THE MERMAID. 

(Written in her fifteenth year.) 

Maid of the briny wave and raven lock, 

Whose bed's the sea-weed, and whose throne's the 

rock, 
Tell me, what fate compels thee thus to ride 
O'er the tempestuous ocean's foaming tide 7 

Art thou some naiad, who, at Neptune's nod, 
Flies to obey the mandate oC that god 1 
Art thou the syren, who, when night draws on, 
Chauntest thy farewell to the setting sun ? 

Or, leaning on thy wave-encircled rock. 
Twining with lily hand thy raven lock ; 
Dost thou, in accents wild, proclaim the storm, 
Which soon shall wrap th' unwary sailor's form i 

Or dost thou round the wild Charybdis play. 
To warn the seaman from his dangerous way 1 
Or, shrieking midst the tempest, chaunt the dirge 
Of shipwrecked sailors, buried in the surge 7 

Tell me, mysterious being, what you are 7 
So wild, so strange, so lonely, yet so fair I 
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Tell me, O tell me, why you sit alone. 
Singing so sweetly on the wave-washed stone ? 

And tell me, that if e*er I find my ffrave, 
Beneath the ocean's wildly troubled wave. 
That thou with weeds wilt strew my watery bed« 
And hush the roaring billows o'er my head. 




ON SOLITUDE. 

(Written In ber foarteentb yaw.) 

Sweet Solitude ! I love thy silent shade, 
I love to pause when inHife's mad career : 

To view the chequered path before me laid. 
And turn to meditate — to hope, to fear. 

*T is sweet to draw the curtain on the world. 
To shut out all its tumult, all its care ; 

Leave the dread vortex, in which all are whirled. 
And to thy shades of twilight calm repair. 

Yet, Solitude, the hand divine, which made 
The earth, the ocean, and the realms of air. 

Pointed how far thy kingdom should extend. 
And bade thee pause, for he had fixed thee there 

Then, when disgusted with the world and man. 
When sick of pageantry, of pomp, and pride. 

To thee I 'II fly, in thee I 'II seek relief, 

And hope to find that calm the world denied. 
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ON THE BIRTH OP A SISTER. 

(Written in ber flfteenth year.) 

Sweet babe, I cannot hope thou wilt be freed 
From woes, to all» since earliest time, decreed ; 
But mayest tboa.be with resignation blessed. 
To bear each evil, howsoe'er distressed. 

May Hope her anchor lend amid the storm. 
And o'er the tempest rear her angel form I 
May sweet Benevolence, whose words are peace, 
To the rude whirlwinds softly whisper ** cease I'* 

And may Religion, Heaven's own darling child, 
Teach thee at human cares and griefs to smile ; 
Teach thee to look beyond this world of woe. 
To Heaven's high fount, whence mercies ever flow 

And when this vale of tears is safely passed. 
When Death's dark curtain shuts the scene at last, 
May thy freed spirit leave this earthly sod. 
And fly to seek the bosom of thy God. 



A DREAM. 

(Written in her fllteenth year.) 

Methought, (unwitting how the place I gained,) 
I rested on a fleecy, floating cloud 
Far o'er the earth, the stars, the sun, the heavens. 
And slowly wheeled around the dread expanse ! 
Sodden, methought, a trumpet's voice was heard. 
Pealing with long, loud, death-awakening note. 
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Such note as mo: 

At that heart-piei i^iiig auuiinuiiB, i<>e>& uiuk 

A crowd fast pouring from the troubled earth I 

The earth, that blackened speck alone seemed moved 

By the dread note, which rushed. 

Like pent-up .whirlwinds, round Heaven's Suits 

vault ; 
All other worlds, all other twinkling stars 
tStood mute — stood motionless; 
Their time had not yet come. 
Yet, ever and anon, they seemed to bow 
Before the dread tribunal; 
And the Sery comet, as it blazed along, 
Stopped in its midway courso, as conscious of the 

power 
Which onward ever, ever had impelled : 
No oiher planet moved, none seemed convulsed. 
Save the dim orb of earth ! 
Forth eddying rushed a crowd, confused and dark. 
Like a volcano, muttering and subdued) 
There came no sound distinct, but sighs and groan 
And murmurings half suppressed, half utteredl 
All eyes were upward turned in wonder and in fear. 
But soon, meihought, they onward rolled 
To the dread High One's bar. 
As the tumultuous billows rush murmuring to the 

shore, 
And all distinctions dwindled into oaughL 
Upward I cast my eyes; 
High on an azure throne, begirt with clouds. 
Sate the dread Indescribable ! 
He raised his sceptre, waved it o'er the crowd, 
And all was calm and silent as the gravel 
He rose ; the cherubs flapped their snowy wingaJ 
On came the rushing wind — the throne was moved, 
And flew like gliding swan above the crowd ! 
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Sudden it stopped o'er the devoted world ! 

The Judge moved forward 'mid his sable shroud. 

Raised his strong arm with rolling thunders clothed. 

Held forth a vial filled with wrathful fire, 

Then poured the contents on the waiting globe I 

Sudden the chain, which bound it to God's throne, 

Snapped with a dire explosion! 

On wheeled the desolate — the burning orb 

Swift through the heavens! 

Down, down it plunged — then shot across the ex* 

panse, 
Blazing throiigh realms, where light bad never 

pierced I 
Down, down it plunged — fast wheeling from above. 
Shooting forth flames, and sparks, and burning brands, 
Trailing from shade to shade I 
Then bounding, blazing — brighter than before. 
It plunged extmguished in the chaotic gulf I 



TO MY SISTER. 

(Written in her fifteenth year.*) 

When evening spreads her shades around. 
And darkness fills the arch of heaven ; 

When not a murmur, not a sound 
To Fancy's sportive ear is given ; 

When the broad orb of heaven is bright, 
And looks around with golden eye ; 

When Nature, softened by her light, 
Seems calmly, solemnly to lie; 

* See Biographical Sketch. 
12 



Then, when c 

This world, and all this world can give; 
Oh, sister, sing the song I love, 

And tears of gratitude receive. 

The song which thrills my bosom's core, 
And hovering, trembles, half afraid ; 

O sister, sing the song <Mce more 

Which De'er for mortal ear was made. 

T were almost sacril^e to sing 
Those notes amtd the glare of day ; 

Notes borne by angels* purest wing. 
And wafted by uieir oreath away. 

When sleeping in roy grass-grown bed, 
Should'st thou sUa linger here above. 

Wilt thou not kneel beside niy head. 
And, sister, sing the song I love T 



CUPID'S BOWER. 

[WriiMa in bar ahnntb rw-) 

Am I in fairy land T or tell me, pray, 
To what love-lighted E>ower 1 've found my wayT 
Sure luckless wight was never more beguiled 
In woodland maze, or closely-tangled wild. 

And is this Cupid's realm ? if so, good bye I 
Cupid, and Cupid's votaries, I fly ; 
No offering to his altar do I bring. 
No bleeding heart — or hymeneal rlng^ 



ay 

way; 

I'laying around some darkly-beauleous eyeT 

What ifaough the rose of beauty openiug wide, 
Blooms but for him, and fans his lordly pride T 
What though his garden boasts the fairest flower 
That ever dew-drop kissed, or pearly shower ; 

Still, Copid, I 'm no votary to thee; 
Thy torch of light will never blaze for me ; 
I ask no glance of thine, I ask no sigh ; 
i brave thy fury, and thus boldly fly I 



Adieu, then, and for evermore, adieu I 
Ye poor entangled ones, farewell to you! 
Am, ye powers 1 a hapless mortal prays 
For guidance through this labyrinthine maze. 



THE FAMILY TIME-PIECE. 

(WiiU«B in li« UlMBih TMT.) 

Friend of my heart, thou monitor of youih. 
Well do I love thee, dearest child of truth ; 
Though many a lonely hour thy whisperings low 
Have made sad chorus to the notes of woe. 

Or 'mid the happy hour which joyful flew, 
Thou still wert faithful, still unchanged, still true; 
Or when the task employed my infant tniodt 
Oft have I sighed to see thee lag behind ; 



4 
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And watched thy finger, with a youthful glee, 
When it had pointed silently, " be free :" 
Thou wert my mentor through each passing year ; 
*Mid pain or pleasure, thou wert ever near. 

And when the wings of time unnoticed flew, 
I paused, reflected, wondered, turned to you ; 
Paused in my heedless round, to mark thy hand, 
Pointing to conscience, like a magic wand ; 

To watch thee stealing on thy silent way, 
Silent, but sure. Time's pinions cannot stay ; 
How many hours of pleasure, hours of pain, 
.When smiles were bright'ning round affliction's train? 

How many hours of poverty and woe, 
Which taught cold drops of agony to flow? 
How many hours of war,* of blood, of death. 
Which added laurels to the victor's wreath ? 

How many deep-drawn sighs thy hand hath told. 
And dimmed the smile, and dried the tear which 

rolled ? 
When the loud cannon spoke the voice of war, 
And death and bloodshed whirled their crimson car? 

When the proud banner, waving in the breeze, 
Had welcomed war, and bade adieu to peace. 
Thy faithful finger traced the wing of time, 
Pointed to earth, and then to heaven sublime. 

Unmoved amid the carnage of the world. 
When thousands to eternity were hurled. 
Thy head was reared aloft, truth's chosen child. 
Beaming serenely through the troubled wild. 

* Alluding, probably, to the late war scenes at Plattsbargh.— 
Editca. 
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Friend of my youth, ere from its mould'ring clay 
My joyful spirit wings to heaven its way; 
O may'st thou watch beside my aching head. 
And tell how fast time flits with feathered tread* 



ON THE 

EXECUTION OP MARY QUEEN OP SCOTa 

(Written in ber flfteenth year.) 

Touch not the heart, for Sorrow's voice 

Will minde in the chorus wild; 
When Scotland weeps, canst thou rejoice ? 

No: rather mourn her murdered child. 

Sing how on Carberry's mount of blood, 

'Mid foes exulting in her doom, 
The captive Mary fearless stood, 

A helpless victim for the tomb. 

Justice and Mercy, 'frighted, fled, 

And shrouded was Hope's beacon blaze, 

When, like a lamb to slaughter led. 
Poor Mary met her murderers' gaze. 

Calm was her eye as yon dark lake. 
And changed her once angelic form; 

No sigh was heard the pause to break, 
That awful pause before the storm. 

O draw the veil, 't were shame to gaze 

Upon the bloody tragedy; 
But lo ! a brilliant halo plays 

Around the hill of Carberry. 
12 ♦ 
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'Tis done — and Mary's soul has flown 
Beyond this scene of blood and death; 

*T]s done — the lovely saint has gone 
To claim in heaven a thornless wreath. 

But as Elijah, when his car 

Wheeled on towards heaven its path of light. 
Dropped on his friend, he left afar, 

His mantle, like a meteor bright; 

So Mary, when her spirit flew 
Far from this world, so sad, so weary» 

A crown of fame immortal threw 
Around the brow of Carberry. 



THE DEerniUCTtON OP 

SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 

<* Aod he looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah, and b! tbs 
smoke of the country went op at the smoke of a fomace.** 

(Written in her foorteentli yew.) 

O dread was the night, when o'er Sodom's wid^* plain 

The fire of heaven descended ; 
For all that then bloomed, shall ne'er blco&* thore 
again. 

For man hath his Maker ofiended. 

The midnight of terror and woe hath pas^ul by* 

The death-spirit's pinions are furled ; 
But the sun, as it beams clear and brilliant on higl 

Hides from Sodom's dark, desolate world. 
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Here lies but that glassy, that death-stricken lake, 

As in mockery of what had been there ; 
The wild bird flies far fronn the dark nestling brake, 

Which waves its scorched arms in the air. 

• 

Id that city the wine-cup was brilliantly flowing, 

Joy held her high festival there ; 
Not a fond bosom dreaming, (in luxury glowing,) 

Of the close of that night of despair. 

For the bride, her handmaiden the garland was 
wreathing, 

At the altar the bridegroom was waiting, 
But vengeance impatiently round them was breathing. 

And Death at that shrine was their greeting. 

Bat the wine-cup is empty, and broken it lies. 

The lip which it foamed for, is cold ; 
For the red wing of Death o'er Gomorrah now flies^ 

And Sodom is wrapped in its fold. 

The bride is wedded, but the bridegroom is Death, 
With his cold, damp, and grave-Tike hand ; 

Her pillow is ashes, the slimo-weed her wreath, 
Heaven's flames are her nuptial band. 

And near to that cold, that desolate sea, 
Whose fruits are to ashes now turned, 

Not a fresh-blown flower, not a budding tree, 
Now blooms where those cities were burned. 



/ 
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RUTH'S ANSWER TO NAOML 

(Written in her fifteenth yearj 

Entreat me not, I mui^t not hear, 
Mark but this sorrow- beaming tear; 
Thy answer's written deeply now 
On this warm cheek aud clouded brow 
'T is gleaming o'er this eye of sadne99 
Which only near thee sparVks gladn^ 

The hearts most dear to us !<ve got«e, 
And thou and / are left alone * 
Where'er thou wanderest, I wiil go, 
I'll follow thee through joy or woe 
Shouldst thou to other countries hv, 
Where'er thou lodgest, there will 1. 

« 

Thy people shall my people be, 
And to thy God, I '11 bend the knee ; 
Whither thou fliest, will I fly, 
And where thou diest, I will die; 
And the same sod which pillows thee 
Shall freshly, sweetly bloom for me. 



DAVID AND JONATHAN. 

(Written in her fifteenth year.) 

On the brow of Gilboa is war's bloody stain. 
The pride and the beauty of Israel is slain ; 
O publish it not in proud Askelon's street, 
Nor tell it in Gath, lest in triumph they meet. 

For how are the mighty fallen ! 



cr 
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O mount of Gilboa, no dew shalt thou see. 
Save the blood of the Philistine fall upon thee; 
For the strong-pinioned eagle of Israel is dead. 
Thy brow is his pillow, thy bosom his bed ! 

O how are the mighty fallen I 

• 

Weep, daughters of Israel, weep o'er his grave I 
What breast will now pity, what arm will now save^ 
O my brother 1 my brother I this heart bleeds for thee. 
For thou wert a friend and a brother to me 1 

Ah, how are the mighty fallen I 



THE SICK-BED. 

(Written in her fifteenth year.) 

O have you watched beside the bed, 
Where rests the weary, aching head T 

And have you heard the long, deep eroan, 
The low-said prayer, in half-breathed tone? 

O have you seen the fevered sleep. 
Which speaks of agony within T 

The eye which would, but cannot weep, 
And wipe away the stains of sin ? 

O have you marked the struggling breath. 
Which would but cannot leave its clav 1 

And have you marked the hand of death 
Unbind, and bid it haste away 7 

Then thou hast seen what thou shalt feel ; 

Then thou hast read thy future doom ; 
O pause, one moment, o'er death's seal, 

Ther^ 's no repentance in the tomb. 



'l 
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DEATH. 

* (Writtan in her fiztoenth year.) 

The destroyer cometh ; his footstep is light. 
He marketh the threshold of sorrow at night ; 
He steals like a thief o'er the fond one's repose. 
And chills the warm tide from the heart as it flows. 

His throne is the tomb, and a pestilent breath 
Walks forth on the night-wind, the herald of death 
His couch is the bier, and the dark weeds of woe 
Are the curtains which shroud joy's deadliest foe. 



TO MY MOTHER. 

(Writtnn in her lixteenth year.) 

O thou whose care sustained my infant years, 
And taught my prattling lip each note of love; 

Whose soothing voice breathed comfort to mv fears, 
And round my brow hope's brightest garland wove; 

To thee niy lay is due, the simple song. 

Which Nature gave me at life's opening day ; 

To thee these rude, these untaught strains belong. 
Whose heart indulgent will not spurn my lay. 

O sav, amid this wilderness of life, 

What bosom would have throbbed like thine for inet 
Who would have smiled responsive T — who in ffrief. 

Would e'er have felt, and, feeling, grieved like Siee * 
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Who woald have guarded, with a falcon eve. 
Each trembling fooutep or each sport of fearT 

Who would have markea my bosom bounding high, 
And clasped me to her heart, with love's bri^t tear? 

Who would have hung around my sleepless couch, ' 
Aod fanned, with anxious hand, my burning browT 

Who would have fondly pressed my fevered Tip, 
In all the agony of love and woeT 

None bat a mother — none but one like thee. 

Whose bloom has faded in the midnight watch ; 
Whose eye, for roe, has lost its witchery, 
^hose form has felt disease's mildew touch. 

Yes, thou hast lighted me to health and life. 
By the bright lustre of thy youthful bloom — 

Yes, thou hast wept so oft o'er every grief, 
That woe hath traced thy brow with marks of 
gloom. 

then, to thee, this rude and simple song. 
Which breathes of thankfulness and love for thee» 

To thee, m^ mother, shall this lay belong, 
Whose Lfe is spent in toil and care for meu 



SABRINA. 

A VOLCAinO iSLAlfD, WmCH APPSARBD AND DI9- 
AFPKARBD AlfOVO THB AZORES, IIT 1811. 

(WrittMi la bsr lixtMnUi year.) 

Isle of the ocean, say, whence comest thou ? 
The smoke thy dark throne, and the blaiss round thy 
brow 
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The voice of 
And the deei 

Prom the breast of the ocean, the bed of the wave. 
Thou hast burst into being, hast sprung from the grave; 
A stranger, wild, gloomy, yet terribly bright. 
Thou art clothed with the darkness, yet crowned 
with the hght 

Thou comest in flames, thou hast risen in Are ; 
The wave is thy pillow, the tempest thy choir; 
They will lull thee to sleep on the ocean's broad breast, 
A slumb'ring volcano, an earthquake at resL 

Thou hast looked on the isle — thou hast looked od 

the wave — 
Then hie thee again to tby deep, watery grave j 
Go, quench thee in ocean, thou dark, nameless thin^ 
Tbou spark from the falkn one's wide flamiog wiog. 



THE PROPHECY. 

TO A LADT. 

(WrilUD Id ber ilitMiilb r«u.) > 

Let me gaze awhile on that marble brow, 

Od that full, dark eye, on that cheek's warm glow > 

Let me gaze for a moment, that, ere I die, 

I may read thee, maiden, a prophecy. 

That brow may beam in glory awhile ; 

That cheek may bloom, and that lip may smile t 

That full, dark eye may brightly beam 

Id life's gay morn. In hope's young dream ; 



w of snow, 

glow. 

' and high, 
eye, 

a ihy breast, 
tvnich tiatti marked thee out lor a soul uoblest ; 
The strife of iove, with pride shall wring 
Thy youthful bosom's tenderest strtug; 
And the cup of sorrow, mingled for thee. 
Shall be drained to the dregs in agony. 
Veg, maideD, yes, 1 read in thine eye, 
A dark, and a doubtful prophecy. 
Thou shall love, and that love shall be thy curse ; 
Thou wilt need do heavier, thou shall feel no wona 
1 lee the cloud and the tempest near; 
The voice of the troubled tide I hear; 
The torrent of sorrow, the sea of grief, 
The rushing waves of a wretched life; 
Thy bosom's bark on the surge I see, 
Aod, maiden, thy loved one is there with thee. 
Not a star in the heavens, not a light on the wave I 
Maiden, I've gazed on thine early grave. 
•J^ien I am cold, and the hand of Death 
^th crowned my brow with an icy wreath ; 
ij^hen the dew hangs damp on this motionless lip ; 
^|**n this eye is closed in its long, last sleep, 
1 ?■ f'siden, pause, when thy heart beats high, 
W Ihiok on my last sad prophecy. 



PROPHECY II. 



TO AirOTBXH LADT. 



I have told a maidea of hours of gi'ie'i 

Of a bleeding heart, of a joyless life ; 

I have read her a tale of future woe; 

I have marked her a pathway of sorrow below; 

I have read on the page of her blooming cheek, 

A darker doom than my tongue dare speak. 

Now, maiden, for thee, I will turn mine eye 

To a brighter path through futurity. 

The clouds shall pass from thy brow away, 

And bright be the closing of life's long day ; 

The storms shall murmur in silence to sleep, 

And angels around thee their watches shall keep; 

Thou shalt live in the sunbeams of love and deught, 

And thy life shall flow on till it fades into night; 

And the twilieht of age shall come quietly on ; 

Thou wilt feel; yet regret not, that daylight hath flown; 

For the shadows of evening shall meh o'er thy soul. 

And tho soft dreams of Heaven around thee shall roll 

Till sinking in sweet, dreamless slumber to rest. 

In the arms of thy loved one, still blessing and blest. 

Thy soul shall glide on to its harbour in Heaven. 

Every tear wiped away — every error forgivea. 



PROPHECY III 

TO AirOTBBR LA&T. 



Wih thoa rashly anveil the dark volume of fatet 
II is open before thee, repentance is late ; 
Too late,' for behold, o'er the dark page of woe, 
Hove the days of thy grief, yet unnumbered below. 
There is one, whose sad destiny mingles with thine; 
He was formed to be happy — he dared to repine; 
And jealousy mixed in his bright cup of bliss. 
And the page of his fate grew still darker than this : 
He gazed on thee, maiden, he met thee, and passed ; 
Butlwtter for thee h*d the Siroc's fell blast 
Svrept by thee, and wasted and faded thee there. 
So youthful, so happy, so thoughtless, so fair. 
And mark ye his broad brow T 't is noble ; t is high ; 
And mark ye the flash of his dark, eagle-eye T 
When the wide wheels of time have encircled the 

vorid; 
When the banners of night in the sky are unfurled ; 
Then, maiden, remember the tale I have told. 
For farther I may not, I dare not unfold. 
The rose on yon dark page is sear and decayed, 
And thus, e'en in youth, snail thy fondest hopes fade} 
T is an emblem of thee, broken, withered, and pale — 
Nay, start not, and blanch not, though dark be the tale; 
An hour-glass half-spent, and a tear-bedewed token, 
A heart, withered, wasted, and bleeding and broken. 
All these are the emblems of sorrow to be; 
I will veil the page, maiden, in pity to thee. 
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BYRON. 

(Written in lier fifteentb jfx,) 

His faults were great, his virtues less. 
His mind a burning lamp of Heaven ; 

His talents were bestowed to bless, 
But were as vainly lost as given. 

His was a harp of heavenly sound, 

The numbers wild, and bold, and clear ; 

But ah 1 some demon, hovering round. 
Tuned its sweet chords to Sin and Fear. 

His was a mind of slant mould, 
Which grasped at all beneath the skies ; 

And his, a heart, so icy cold. 
That virtue in its recess dies. 



PEATS OP DEATH. 

(Written in ber tizteentli year.) 

I have passed o*er the earth in the darkness of night, 
I have walked the wild winds in the morning's broad 

light;. 
I have paused o*er the bower where the Infant lay 

sleeping, 
And I Ve left the fond mother in sorrow and weeping. 

My pinion was spread, and the cold dew of niffht 
Which withers and moulders the flower in its light. 



^ 



\ 
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Fell silently o'er the warm cheek in its glow. 
And I left it there blighted, and wasted, and low ; 
I culled the fair bud, as it danced in its mirth, 
And I left it to moulder and fade on the earth. 

( paused o'er the valley, the glad sounds of joy 
Rose soft through the mist, and ascended on high ; 
The fairest were there, and I paused in my flight. 
And the deep cry of wailing broke wildly that night. 

■ 

I stay not to gather the lone one to earth, 
I spare not the younc in their gay dance of mirth, 
But I sweep them allon to their home in the grave, 
I stop not to pity — I stay not to sava 

) paused in my pathway, for beauty was there ; 
It was beauty too death-like, too cold, and too fair ! 
The deep purple fountain seemed melting away. 
And the faint pulse of life scarce remembered to play; 
She had thought on the tomb, she was waiting for me. 
I gazed, I passed on, and her spirit was free. 

The clear stream rolled gladly, and bounded along, 
With ripple, and murmur, and sparkle, and song; 
The minstrel was tuning his wild harp to love, 
And sweet, and half-sad were the numbers he wove. 
I passed, and the harp of the bard was unstrung ; 
O'er the stream which rolled deeply, 'twas recklessly 

hung; 
The minstrel was not I and I passed, on alone. 
O'er the newly-raised turf, and the rudely-carved 

stone. 



18 • 



AUCTION EXTRAORDINARY. 



I dreamed a dream in Ihe midst of my slumbers. 
And as fast aa I dreamed it, it came into numbers ; 
My thoughta ran along in such beautiful metre, 
I 'm sure I ne'er aaw any poetry sweeter; 
it seemed that a law had beeo recently made 
That a tax on old bachelors' pates should be laid : 
And in order to make them all willine to marry. 
The tax was as targe as a man could well carry. • 
The bachelors grumbled, and said 't was no use ; 
T was horrid injustice, and horrid abuse, 
And declared that to save their own hear(8*-blood 

from spilling. 
Of such a vile tax they would not pay a shilling 
But the rulers determined them still to pursue. 
So they set the old bachelors up at vendue. 
A crier was sent through the town to and fro. 
To rattle his bell, and his trumpet to blow. 
And to call out to all he might meet in his way, 
" Ho I forty old bachelors sold here to-day !" 
And presently all the old maids in the town. 
Each in her very best bonnet and gown. 
From thirty to sixty, fair, plain, red, and pate. 
Of every description, all flocked to the sale. 
The auctioneer then in his labour began, 
And called out aloud, as he held up a man, 
** How much for a bachelor! who wants to buyT" 
In a twink,* every maiden responded, "I, — I;" 

* " Tbtt ID a Imnk abe woa me U> ber ]me."—8U n ptan 
[Emuw.] 



In thorl, at a highly-extreragant price, 

Tbe bachelors all were Bold off in a trice ; 

And forty old maidens, some vounger, some older, 

Eadi lugged an old bachelor booie on her shoulder. 



THE BACHELOR. 

(WrIitoB tm ks Usntb jni.) 

To the world, (whose dread laugh he would tremble 

to bear, 
FroRi wiiose scorn he would shrink with a cowardly 

fear,) 
The old bachelor proudly and boldly will say, 
Single lives are the longest, single lives are most gay. 

To the ladies, with pride, he will always declare, 
Tbal the links in tove'a chain are strife, trouble, and 

care; 
That a wife is a torment, and he will have none. 
Bat at pleasure will roam through the wide world 

alone. 

And let bim pass on, in bis sulky of state ; 
say, who would envy that mortal his fate ? 
To brave all (he ills of life's tempest alone. 
Not a heart to respond the warm notes of his own. 

Bis joys undivided no longer will please; 

The warm tide of his heart through inaction will 

freeze: 
Bis sorrows concealed, and unanswered his sighs, 
The old bachelor curses bis folly, aad dies. 
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Pus on, tben, proud 

Thy KRteDce is sealed, thy repentance loo fate; 
Like an arrow, which leaves not a trace on the wind, 
No mark of thy pathway ahall linger behind. 

Not a sweet voice shall murniur its sighs o'er thy tombi 
Not a fair hand shall teach thy lone pillow to bloom; 
Not a kind tear shall water thy dark, lonely bed ; 
By the living 't was scorned, 'tis refused to the dead. 



THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 



(WriiUD In hsi iliiHnUi 71U.) 

1 'm thy guardian angel, sweet maid, and I rest 
in mine own chosen temple, thy innocent breast; 
At midnight I steal from my sacred retreat. 
When the chords of thy heart lo soft unison beat. 

When thy bright eye is closed, when thy dark tresses 

flow 
In beautiful wreaths o'er thv pillow of snow ; 

(hen 1 watch o'er ihee, all pure as thou art, 
And listen to music which steals from thy heart 

Thy smile is the sunshine which gladdens my soul. 
My tempest the clouds, which around thee majr toll. 

1 least my light form on thy rapture-breathed sighs, 
And driuK at the fount of those beautiful eyes. 

The thoughts of thy heart are recorded by me; 
There are some which, half-breathed, half-acknow 
ledged by theo, 



&eal sweetly and silently o'er thy pure breast, 
Juti mffliDg its calmness, then murm'ring to rest 

Lilie a breeze o'er the lake, when it breathlessly lies, 
With iis own miimc mountains, and star-spangled 

skies, 
1 stretch my light pinions around thee when sleeping. 
To guard ihee from spirits of sorrow and weeping. 

1 breathe o'er thy slumbers sweet dreams of delight, 
Till you wake but to sigh for the visions of night ; 
Then remember, wherever your pathway may lie. 
Be it clouded with sorrow, or brillieot with joy. 
My spirit shall watch thee, wherever thou art. 
My incense shall rise from the throne of thy heart- 
Farewell ! for the shadows of evening are fled. 
And the young rays of morning are wreathed round 
my head. 



ON THE CREW OF A VESSEL, 

WBO WEBE POUXD DEAD AT SBA. 



The breeze blew fair, the waving sea 
Curled sparkling round the vessel's side 

TW canvass spread with bosom free 
Its swan-like pinions o'er the tide. 

Evening had gemmed with glittering stars. 
Her coronet so darkly grand ; 

The Queen of Night, with fleecy clouds. 
Had formed her turban's snowy band. 
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On, on the stately vessel flew. 

With streamer waving far and wide ; 

When lo ! a bark appeared in view. 
And gaily danced upon the tide. 

Each way the breeze its wild wing veered. 
That way the stranger vessel turned ; 

Now near she drew, now wafted far. 
She fluttered, trembled, and returned. 

** It is the pirate's cursed bark ! 

The villains linger to decoy I 
Thus bounding o'er the waters dark, 

They seek to lure, and then destroy. 

** Perchance, those strange and wayward signs 

May be the signals of distress," 
The Captain cried, " for mark ye, now, 

Her sails are flapping wide and loose.** 

And now the stranger vessel came 
Near to that gay and gallant bark ; 

It seemed a wanderer fair and lone. 
Upon Life's wave, so deep and dark. 

And not a murmur, not a sound. 
Came from that lone and dreary ship ; 

The icy chams of silence bound 
Each rayless eye and pallid lip. 

For Death's wing had been waving there. 
The cold dewTiung on every brow, 

And sparkled there, like angel tears, 
Shed o'er the silent crew below. 



Its boflorp the sailor's grave ; 
Tbe breeze, 'mid the shrouids, id low notes, sighiDg 
Tbeir requiem over the brave. , 

Fly OD, fly on, thou lone vessel of death, 

Fly OD, with thy desolate crew ; 
For mennaids are twining a eea-weed wreath, 

'MoDg the red coral grovea for yoa 



WOMAN'S LOVE. 

(WillUa Is kd UlMntb yMT.) 

They told me of her history — her love 

Was a neglected flame, which had consumed 

The vase wherein it kindled. O how fraught 

With bitterness is unrequited love ! 

To know that we have cast life's hope away 

On a vain shadow I 

Hers was a gentle passion, quiet, deep. 

As a woman's love should be. 

All tenderness and silence, only known 

By the sofl meaning of a downcast eye. 

Which almost fears to look its timid thoughts ; 

A ligh, scarce heard ; a blush, scarce visible, 

Alone may give it utterance. — Love is 

A beautiful feeling in a woman's heart. 

When felt, as only woman love can feel ! 

Pure, as the snow-fall, when its latest shower 

Sinks on spriog-flowertf ; deep, as a cave-locked 

fouDlain ; 
And changeless as the cypress's green leaves; 
Aod like them, sad I She nourished 
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Fond hopes and sweet un: 

A passion unconfessed, till he she loved 

Was wedded to another. — Then she grew 

Moody and tnelancholy ; one alone 

Had power to soothe her in her wanderings, 

Her gentle sister ; — But that sister died. 

And the unhappy girl was left alone, 

A maniac — She would wander far, and shunned 

Her own accustomed dwelling ; and her haunt 

Was that dead sister's grave : and that to her 

Was as a home. 



TO A LADY, 



Oh ! touch the chord yet odcc again, 
Nor chide me, though I weep the while; 

Believe me. that deep seraph strain 
Bore witli it memory's moonlight smile. 

It murmured of an absent friend ; 

The voice, the air, 't was all her own ; 
And hers those wild, sweet notes, which blead 

In one mild, murmuring, touching tone. 

And days and months have darkly passed. 
Since last I listened to her lay ; 

And Sorrow's cloud its shade hatn cast. 
Since then, across my weary way. 




POETICAL RE1CAIN8. IW 



Yet still the strain comes sweet and clear. 
Like seraph-wbisperst lightly breathing; 

Hush, busy memory. Sorrow's tear 
Will blight the garland thou art wreathing. 

Tis sweet, though sad — yes, I will stay, 

I cannot tear myself away. 

I thank thee, iadv* for the strain, 

The tempest of my soul is still; 
Then touch the chord yet once again. 

For thou canst calm the storm at will I 



TO l^Y FRIEND AND PATRON, 

M K f Esq, 

(Written In her eixteeDth jrear.) 

And can my siniple harp be strung 
To higher theme, to nobler end, 

Than that of gratitude to thee. 
To thee, my father and my friend? 

I may not, cannot, will not say 
All that a grateful heart would breathe ; 

But I may frame a simple lay. 
Nor Slander blight the blushing wreath 

Yes, I will touch the string to thee, 
Nor fear its wildness will offend; 

For well I know that thou wilt be, 
What thou hast ever been — a friend. 
14 



Tbe« 

Would ireeze ine curreni wnere ii qows; 
But Gratitude shall guard the fount, 

And Faith shall light it as it flows. 

Then tell me, may I dare to twine. 
While o'er my simple harp I bend. 

This little o&rinz for thee, 

For thee, my foiher, and my friend 1 



ON SEEING 
A PICTURE OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 

PAINTCD 8BVESAL CENTCKIES BINCK. 
A PRAOMENT. 



Roll back, thou tide of time, and teD 

Of book, of rosary, and bell ; 

Of cloistered dud, with brow of gloom, 

Immured within her living tomb; 

Of monks, of saints, and vesper-song, 

Borne gently by the breeze along ; 

Of deep-toned organ's pealing swell ; 

Of Ave Marie, and funeral Snell; 

Of midnight taper, dim and small, 

Just glimmerins through the high-arched hall; 

Of gloomy celT, of penance lone, 

Which can for darkest deeds atone 

Roll back, and lift the veil of nighu 

For I would view the anchorite. 



to pale, 
Shodderiog at S upe rati t ion's tale: 
Crossiog his breast with meagre hand, 
While sainiB and priests, a motley band. 
Arrayed before him, urge their claim 
Tq heal ID the Redeemer's name ; 
To mount the saintly ladder, (made 
By every monk, of every grade. 
From portly abbot, fat and fair. 
To yon l^aii starveling, sbtrering there,) 
And mounting thus, to usher In 
The soul, thus ransomed from its sin. 
And tell me, hapless bigot, why. 
For what, for whom did Jesus die. 
If pyramids of saints must rise 
To form a passage to the skies T 
And think you man can wipe away 
With fast and penance, day by day, 
One single sin, too dark to faao 
Before a bleeding Saviour's shade T 
ye of little faith, beware ! 
For neither shrift, nor saint, nor prayer. 
Would aught avail ye without Him, 
Beside whom saints Uiemselves grow dim. 
Roll back, thou tide of time, and raise 
The faded forms of other days I 
Yon time-worn picture, darkly grand. 
The work of some forgotten hand, 
Will leach thee half thy mazy way. 
While Fancy's watch-fires dimly plar- 
Roil back, tnou tide of time, and tel' 
Of secret charm, of holy spell, 
Of Superstition's midnight rite. 
Of wild Devotion's seraph flight. 
Of Melancholy's tearful eye. 
Of the sad votaress' frequent sigh. 



:<I9 LUCRE 

That trembling 

Divided 'twixt her Kaviour's woes 
And some warm image lingering there. 
Which, half-repulsed by midnight prayer, 
Siil], like an outcast child, will creep 
Where sweetly it was wont to sleeps 
And mingle ila unhallowed sigh 
With cloister-prayer and rosary; 
Then tell the pale, deluded one 
Her vowi are breathed to God alone; 
Those TOWS, which tremulously rise. 
Love's last, love's sweetest sacrifice. 



AMERICAN POETRY. 

k FRAOHBHT. 



Must every shore ring boldly to the voice 

or sweet poetic harmony, save this T 

Rouse thee, America I for shame ! for shame 1 

Gather thy infant bands, and rise to join 
Thy glimmering taper to the holy flame: — 

Such honour, if no other, may be thine. 
Shall Gallia's children sing beneath ihe yoboT 

Shall Ireland's ha rpst rings thrill, though all unstruagl 
And must America, her bondage broke. 

Oppression's blood-siains from her garment wruiig> 
Must she be silent? — who may then rejoice? 

If she be tuneless, Harmony, fnrevvell ! 
Oh I shame, America I wild freedom's voice 

Echoes, " shame on thee," from her wild-wood del 
Shall conquered Greece still sing her glories paitT 
Shall humbled Italy in ruins smneT 
And canst thou then [Un^itied.'] 



HEADACHE. 

CWtilUa in b« Oftanlh jtr., 

Headache I thou bane to Flensure's fairy spell. 
Thou fieod, (hou foe to joy, I know thee well I 
Beoeaih thy lash I 've writhed for many no hour, — 
I bate thee, for I *ve Iidowd, and dread thy power. 

Eveo the heathen gods were made to feel 
The aching torments which thy hand can deal ; 
And Jove, the ideal king of heaven and earth, 
Owited thy dread power, which called stern Wisdom 
forth. 

Woald'st thou thus ever bless each aching head, 
Aod bid Minerva make the brain her bed. 
Blessings might then be taught to rise from woe. 
And Wisdom spring from every throbbing brow. 

But always the reverse to me, unkind. 
Folly for ever dogs thee close behind ; 
And from this burning brow, her cap and bell, 
For ever jingle Wisdoio's funeral knell. 



TO A STAR. 

(WrItUD Id hw Oftfntk j—t.) 

Thou brightly-glittering star of even, 
lltoo gem upon the brow of Heaven 
Oh ! were this fluttering spirit free. 
How quick 't would sprMd its wings to thee. 
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Sound the trumpet — strike the string, 
Loud let the song of victory ring ; 
Wreathe with glory David's brow, 
He hath laid GoUath low. 

Mark him on yon crimson plain. 
He is conquered — he is slain; 
He who lately rose so high. 
Scoffed at man, and braved the sky. 

Strike with joy the wild harp's string, 
God, O Israel, is your king I 
We have slain our deadliest foe, 
David's arm hath laid him low. ' 



THE INDIAN CHIEP AND CONCONAY. 

(Written in bar MlMntJi fMr.) 

The Indian Chieftain is far away. 

Through the forest his footsteps fly. 
But his heart is behind him with Conconay, 
He thinks of his love in the bloody fray. 

When the storm of war is high. 

But little he thinks of the bloody foe, 

Who is bearing that love away ; 
And little he thinls of her bosom's woe. 
And little he thinks of the burning brow 

Of his lovely Conconay. 

They tore her away from her friends, from her home. 

They tore her away from her Chief. 
Through the wild-wood, when weary, tbey forced 
her to roam. 



iij] 
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Or to dash the light oar in the river's ^hite foam. 
While her bosom overflowed with grief. 

But there came a foot, 't was swift, 't was light, 

'T was the brother of him she loved ; 
His heart was kind, and his eye was bright ; 
He paused not by day, and he slept not by night. 

While through the wild forest he roved. 

*T was Lightfoot, the generous, H was Lightfoot the 
young, 
And he loved the sweet Conconay; 
But his bosom to honour and virtue was strung. 
And the chords of his heart should to breaking be 
wrung, 
Ere love should gain o'er him the sway. 

Far, far from her stern foes he bore her away. 

And sought his own forest once more ; 
But sad was the heart of the young Conconay, 
Her bosom recoiled when she strove to be gay, 
And was even more drear than before. 

T is evening, and weary, and faint, and weak 

Is the beautiful Conconay; 
She could wander no farther, she strove to speak. 
But lifeless she sunk upon Lightfoot's neck. 

And seemed breathing her soul away. 

The young warrior raised his eyes to Heaven, 

He turned them towards the west; 
For one moment a ray of licht was given. 
Like lightning, which through the cloud hath riven 

But to strike at the fatM breast 



*t 
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For there was his brother returning from far» 

O'er his shoulder his scalps were slung ; 
For he had been victor amid the war, 
His plume had gleamed like the polar^tar^ 
And on him had the victory hung. 

The Chieftain paused in his swift career. 

For he knew his Conconay; 
He saw the maid his heart held dear, 
On his brother's breast, in the forest drear, 

From her home so far away. 

He bent his bow, the arrow flew. 

It was aimed at Lightfoot's breast ; 
And it pierced a heart, as warm and true 
As ever a mortal bosom knew. 

Or in mortal garb was dressed. 

He turned to his love — from her brilliant eye 

The cloud was passing away; 
She let fall a tear — she breathed a sigh — 
She turned towards Lightfoot — she uttered a cry. 

For weltering in gore he lay. 

Her heart was filled with horror and woe. 

When she gazed on the form of her Chief; 
'T was his loved hand that had bent the bow, 
'T was he who had laid her preserver low ; 
And she yielded her soul to grief. 

And 'twas said, that ere time had healed the wound 

In the breast of the mourning maid, 
That a pillar was reared on the fatal ground, 
And ivy the snow-white monument crowned 

With its dark and jealous shade. 



THE MOTHER'S LAMENT 

FOK HER INFANT. 
[Writtaa Id ba OQecBth reuj 

Cold is his brow, and the dew of the evening 
Hangs damp o'er that form I so fondly caressed ; 

Dim is that eye, which once sparkled with gladness, 
Hushed are the griefs of my infant to rest 

Calmly he lies on a bosom far colder 
Than that which once pillowed his health-blushing 
cheek ; 

Calmly he 'II rest there, and silently moulder, 
No grief to disturb faim, no sigh to awake. 

Dread king of the grave. Oh ! return me my child I 
Unfetter his heart from the cold chains of death I 

Monarch of terrors, so sloomy, so silent, 

Loose the adamant clasp of thy cold icy wreath I 

Where is my infant? the storms may descend. 
The BDOWs of the winter may cover his head ; 

The wing of the wind o'er his low couch may bend. 
And the frosts of the night sparkle brignt o'« 
the dead. 

Where is my infant T the damp ground is cold. 
Too cold for those features so laughing nod light; 

Methinks, these fond arms should encircle his form. 
And shield off the tempest which wanders at night. 
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Tig jiut, aod I bow 'oeath the maodate of Heaven. 

Thy will, oh, my Father ! for ever be done ! 
Blew God, my soul, for the chastisement given, 

HenceTonb will I worship ray Saviour alone 1 



ON THE MOTTO OP A SEAL. 
"IF I LOSE THEE, I AM LOST." 

ADDKESSED TO A PRIBHD. 



WaAed o'er a treacherous sea 
Far Trom home, and far from (hee; 
Between the Heaven and ocean tossed, 
"in lose thee, I am lost." 

When the polar star is beaming 
O'er the darlc-browed billows gleamiogi 
I think of thee and dangers crossed, 
For, "If I lose thee, I am lost. 

When the lighthouse fire is blazing. 
High towards Heaven its red crest raising, 
I tbiok of ihee, while onward tossed, 
For. " If I lose thee, I am lost." 



MORNING. 

(WlllUR IB iHT rillMltb JtUj 

I come in the breath of the wakened breeze, 
I kiss the flowers, and 1 bend ihc trees; 
And I shake the dew, which hath fallen by night. 
From its throne, on the lily's pure bosom of while. 
Awake thee, when bright from my couch in the sky, 
I beam o'er the mountains, and come from pn high; 
When my gay purple banners are waving afar; 
When my Herald, gray dawn, hath extinguished each 

star; 
When I smile on the woodlands, and bend o'er the lake, 
Then awalie ihee, maiden, I bid thee awake 1 
"rhou mayst slumber when all the wide arches of 

Heaven 
Glitter bright with the beautiful fire of even ; 
When the moon walks in glory, and looks from OD high. 
O'er the clouds floating far through the clear azure sky. 
Drifting on like the beautiful vessels of Heaven, 
To their far-away harbour, all silently driven. 
Bearing on, in their bosoms, the children of light, 
Who have tied from this dark world of sorrow and 

night ; 
When the lake lies in calmness and darkness, save 

where 
The bright ripple curls, 'neath the smile of a star; 
When all is in silence and solitude here, 
Then sleep, maiden, sleep 1 without sorrow or fearl 
But when I steal silently over the lake. 
Awake thee then, maiden, awake ! oh, awake ! 



(Wriiun In bn OftseBtk yar.) 

Sbakipearel "with ail thy faults, {and few bare more) 

I love thee still," and still will con thee o'er. 

Hearen, in compassion to man's erring heart, 

Gave thee of virtue — then, o( vice a part, 

^ we, in wonder here, should bow l>efore thee. 

Break God's commandment, worship, and adore thee : 

But admiration now, and sorrow join ; 

Hij works we reverence, while we pity thine. 



TO A FRIEND, 

WSOK I BAD HOT SKBN SINCE MV OBILDHOOD. 

(Wntixn In bar liiiefiiiili ystr.) 

Aad thou hast marked, in childhood's hour. 
The fearless boundings of my breast, 

When, fresh as Summer's openug flower, 
I freely frolicked, and was ble^ed. 

Oh I say, was not this eye more bright T 
Were not these lips more wont to smile T 

Uethinks that then my heart was light. 
And I a fearless, joyous child. 

And thou didst mark me gay and wild, 
^ My careless, reckless laugh of mirth ( 
The simple pleasures of a child. 
The holiday of man on earth. 
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Then thou hast seen loe in that hour. 
When every nerve of life was new, 

When pleasures fanned youth's infant flower. 
And Hope her witcheri^ round it threw* 

That hour is fading, it has fled, 
And I am left in darkness now; 

A wand'rer towards a lowly bed. 
The grave, that home of all below. 



THE FEAR OF MADNESS. 
WRrrTBir whilb coNnNBD to her bed, Ddkiiro her 

LAST ILLNESS. 

There is a something which I dread. 

It is a dark, a fearful thing; 
It steals along with withering tread. 

Or sweeps on wild destruction's wing. 

That thought comes o'er me in the hour 
Of grief, of sickness, or of sadness ; 

'T is not the dread of death — 't is more. 
It is the dread of madness. 

Oh I may these throbbing pulses pause, 

Forgetful of their feverish course ; 
May tnis hot brain, which burning, glows 

With all a fiery whirlpool's force. 

Be cold, and motionless, and still, 

A tenant of its lowly bed. 
But let not dark delirium steal — 



(TUf WM Um Uwt piMt aht •▼« wnu.) 



\^Unfinishe€L'\ 
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MA'RITORNE, 



OR THB 



PIRATE OP MEXICO. 

(Written in her eeTenteenth year.) 

On Banritaria's brow the watch-fires glow, 

Their bejcons beaming on the gulf below, 

As if to dare some death-devoted hand 

To quench in blood the boldly blazing brand ; 

Some Orlean herald arm'd with threatening high 

To daunt the Pirate-chieftain's haughty eye. 

To bid him bend to tame and vulgar law, 

And bow to painted things with trembling awe. 

Such herald well may come, — but woe betide 

The self-devoted messenger of pride 1 

Such herald well may come, but far and near 

The name of Maritorne is joined with fear ; 

His vessels proudly ride the Gulf at will, 

Whilst he is Chief of Banritaria's Isle. 

The iron hand of power is raised in vain. 

Whilst Maritorne is master of the main. 

*Tis his to sacrifice — 'tis his to spare — 

He moves in silence, and is evervwhere. 

His victims must with pompous boldness bleed. 

But if he pities, who may tell the deed T 

*^ is done in secret, that no eye may mark 

One thought more gentle, or one act less dark. 

And he, the governor of yon fair land. 

Whose tongue speaks freedom, but whose guilty hand 
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And adds unseea fresh liaks to slavery's chain, 

Hated full deeply, dreaded and abhorr'd. 

The Pirate-chief, the haughty island lord. 

And cause enoughj deep BiddeD in his breast. 

Had Ac, the moody leader of the west. 

To hate that fearful man, who stood alone 

Feared, dreaded, and detested, tho' unkaown ; 

That cause was smother'd or burst forth to light, 

Wreath'd in the incense of a patriot's right. 

To drive the bold intruder from the shore. 

Where war and bloodshed must appear no more; 

But deep within his heart the crater glow'd 

From whence this gilded stream of lava flow'd ; 

T was wounded pnde, which, writhing inly, bled. 

And called for vengeance on the offender's head ; 

For Marilorne, with bold unbending brow. 

Had scorn'd his power — that were enough ; — but lo I 

There, on the very threshold of his home. 

There had the traitor Pirate dar'd to come. 

And thence had borne his own, his only child, 

Male all unfit for Maritorne the wild ; 

And when the maiden curs'd him in her breast 

Those curses came not o'er him — he was blest — 

For but to gaze upon her, and to feel 

That she whom he ador'd was near him still, 

Was bliss ! was Heav'n itself! and he whose eye 

Bent not to aught of dull mortality 

Bhrunk with a tremulous delight whene'er 

The voice of Laura rose upon his ear ; 

That voice had pow'r to quell the fiend within, 

Whose touch had tum'd his very soul to sin. 

That fiend was vengeance ; — e'en his virtues bow'd 

Before the altar which to vengeance glow'd. 

His virtues ! yes ; for even fiends may boast 

A shadow of the glory they have lost, — 



Bm oh ! like them, his crimes were dark and deep, 
For vengeance was awake, — can vengeance sleep? 
Yes; sleep, as tij^ers sleep, wilh half-shut eye, 
CrouchiDg \o spring upon the passer-by. 
With parch'd tongue cleaving to his blacken'd cell, 
Siifraing with thirst, and jaws which hunger fell 
Hath sharply whetted, quiv'rlng to devour 
The reckless wretch abandon'a to his pow'r. 
Yes: thus may vengeance sleep in breast like his, 
Where thoughts of wild revenge are thoughts of blisa. 
Tfias may it sleep, like Etna's burning breast. 
To burst in thunders when 't is dreaded least ; 
For his had been the joyless, thankless part, 
Of one who wann'd a viper at his heart, 
And clasp'd the venom'd reptile to his breast 
Till wouDded by the ingrate he caress'd. 
Such bad been Maritorne's accursed fate. 
Ere he became the harden'd child of hale. 
At first his breast was torn with anguish wild. 
He curs'd himself, then bitlerty revii'd 
The world, as hollow-hearted, false, unkind ; 
He curs'd himself, and doubly curs'd mankind ; 
And then his heart grew callous, and like steel 
Grasp'd in his hand, had equal power to feel. 
T was like yon mountain snow-crest, chili tho' bright, 
Cold to the touch, but dazzling to the sight. 
Till when the hour of darkness gathers, then 
The sunbeam fades, the ice grows dim again. 
He had a friend, one on whom fancy's eye 
Had deeply, rashly stamp'd fideliiy: 
•Traitor had better seem'd — worm — viper — aught— 
The TJlesI, veriest, wretch e*er named in thought, 
For he was sin's own son, and all that e'or 
Angela above may bate or mortals fear. 
There was a fascination in his eye 
Which those who fell, migh seek in vain to fly. 
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There was blasting glan 

There was a calm, conti 

For ever on his lip, whi< 

And fearing shun him, a 

A gilded bail, though gl 

But still the mask of frii 

The smile, the warm proi 

Let him who trusts to these alone — beware I 

A lurking devil may be crouching there. 

Shame on mankind that they will stoop to use 

Wiles which the imps of darkness would refuse^ 

Henceforth let friendship drop her robes of light. 

And following desolation's blasting flight 



There paced the Pirate Chief with giant stride. 
Deep ctiorus keeping to the Mesic tide ; 
His sable plumes wore hov'ring o'er his brow. 
As if to hide the depth of thought below. 
He paus'd — 't was but the dashing of the spray- 
Again 1 — 'twas but the night-watch on his way. 
He only mutter'd, gnashed his teeth and smii'd. 
Fit mirth were that, so ghastly and so wild. 
To grace a Pirate Chieftain's scornful lip, 
*Twas like Sl Helmo'a night-fire o'er the deep. 
The beacon blaze is burning on the shore, 
But burns it not more dimly than beforel 
Perchance the drou'sy sentinel is sleeping, 
His weary vigils negligently keeping. 
So thought the Chief, but still his wary eye 
Was fin'd intently between earth and sky. 
As if its quick keen glance would light the flanie. 
And blast the sleeper with remorse aixl shame. 
He starts — suspicion flashes on his brain — 
He grasps his dagger — by St. Mark — agaio I 
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Bis bogle brishtly glittered on his breast ; 
His lip the giuied bauble gently press'd — 
Ooe breath, one sigh, and rock and hill and sea. 
Will echo back the warlike minstrelsy. 
The figure which had slowly pass'd between 
Himself and yonder blaze, sank where 't was seen, 
As the* the earth had gaped with sudden yawn. 
And drank both fire and form in silence down ; 
The beacon was extinguish'd, rock and tree 
And beetling cliff, and wildly foaming sea 
Were hid in darkness, for the deep red light 
Which faintly sketched them on the brow of night 
Was dim, as was the moon's pale tremulous glow. 
For tempest-clouds were rallying round her brow; 



The sound of a footstep is on the shore. 

It dies away in the surge's roar; 

It is heard again as the angry spray 

Rolls back and foams its shame away ; 

And shrill and clear was the call of alarm, 

T was like the breaking of spell or charm ; 

It scream'd o'er the dark wave, it rose to the hill. 

And the answering echoes re-echoed it still. 

A rushing sound as of coming waves, 

A glitteriog band as if burst from their graves, 

Are the answers which wake at the bidding clear 

Of him, the Lord of the Isle of Fear. 

But scarce had the summons in silence died, 

yf hen the foot which had waked the tumult wide. 

Was pressing the sand where it yielding gave 

To the lightest tread as 't was washed by the wave ; 

By the side of the Pirate, with outstretched hand, 

The bold intruder look'd round on the band ; 
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But none saw the fact 

In wonder be gazed - 

Surprise, and shame, 

Which whisper'd of r 

And is it for this — fo 

He angrily irotter'd « 

And is it for this I have sounded the call 

Whose notes may never unanswer'd fall ; 

Whose loweat tone is the knell of mere 

Than can crowd at once upon Hell's broad shore T 

And is it for this, I must idly stand 

To trace the wave with my sword on the strand t 

Speak ! — lell me— or now by the blood on its blade, 

I will give to that pale cheek a deadlier shada 

The beacon I the beacon — she turn'd to the spot. 

And pointed the chief where the. light was not; 

The murmur ran thro' the wailing crowd. 

It was loud at first but it grew more loud. 

Till the Beacon, the Beacon — rang on to the sky. 

But its light was extinguish'd, no blaze met the eye; 

Thus much for the moment — thy honour is clear. 

If it !!u9ers then look for thy recompense here; 

And slie threw back her mantle and gave to the light 

Which glared from the torches all fli^mingly bright 

A form which e'en Maritorne mark'd not unmoved. 

But t' was one which he did not, nor ever had loved 

There are spies who are wailing in ambush for tbee 

I mark'd out the cavern — 't was near to the sea ; 

They are few, Ihey are bold, they are guided by one 

Who has sworn ere the dawn of anuiher day's sun 

To lead thee in triumph, unwounded, unharm'd. 

To yonder proud city ail chain'd and unarm'd ; 

'J'his swears he, by all that is sacred to do, 

I heard it, and haslen'd thus breathless to you. 

For pardon 1 sue not, O punish my crime ! 

Here, here is my bosom, and now is the time'.— 
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last moment beheld me imploring for breath. 
Now 't is not worth asking — I sue but for death 
The ocean was roaring too loudly to hear 
The words she was speaking, the Chief bent his ear; 
His dark plume was resting half fearfully there. 
Upon the white brow of the beautiful Clare ; 
As a being all guilty and trembling would rest 
Self-accused, self-condemn'd in the land of the blest 
And he, its wild wearer, how heard he the tale 7 
His eye f)ash*d the darker, his lip grew more pale ; 
Bat when it was finished and Clara knelt down, 
Where, where was his anger, and where was his 

frown t 
On her forehead he printed a passionate kiss— 
Oh Clara forgive me — remember not this, 
But forget not that thou, and thou only, shalt know 
The cause of my madness, my guilt, and my woe. 
If I fall, thou wilt read it in letters of blood 
•Neath the stone, near the rock, where the beacon- 
light glow'd ; 
If I live — and he hastily bowed himself — ^then — 
The Fiend and the pirate were masters again. 



1 
\ 



A light is on the waters, and the dip 

Of distant oars is heard from steep to steep ; 

The hum of voices float upon the air, 

Soft, yet distinct, tho' distant, full and clear. 

Come they to Barritaria*s Isle as midnight foes? 

*Tis well! — the world but roughly with them goes. 

Come they to Barritaria's Isle to join 

Their traitor anns« proud Maritorne, with thine 1 



To which they may return again no more. 

Fools ! — think they he is bleeding in a strife 

Where every drop writes guilt upon his Ufe 

For gold, for fame, for power, for aught on earth 

Which vulgar minds might think were richly worth 

A life of bloodshed and dishonour? No I 

They read not right, ^ho read yon pirate so; 

The plash of troubled waters, and the sound 

Of moving vessels grating o'er the ground, 

The quick low hum of voices, the faint gush 

Of light w&ves gurgling as with sudden rush 

They feebly kiss'd the bark, then sunk away, 

As half-repenting them such welcome gay, 

Were caught perchance, by some lone fisher's ear. 

Who plied his hne, or net at midnight here; 

Perhaps he started from his drowsy mood, 

And loss'd his bait still further down the flood ; 

But be that as it may, 't was heard no more. 

And list'ning silence hover'd o'er (he shore. 

And yonder fire the battle sign is beaming, 

Far o'er the dusky waters redly streaming* 

The shadow of the Pirate-ship lies there. 

Its banners feebly daocing in the air ; 

Its broad sails veering idly to and fro. 

Now glilt'ring 'oeath the full moon's silver glow. 

Now black'nmg in the shade of night's dull frowSt 

'Twas like its chief, in silence and alone, 

Gazing upon the shadow which it cast 

O'er ev'ry ripphng wave which gently pass'd. 

And such had been his joyless, gloomy lot, 

Forgetting all mankind, by all forgot. 

Save that accursed one whose blasting eye 

Was glaring on him, — 'twas in vain to fly 

While vengeance whisper'd curses in-his ear, 

And thought, the demon thought receiv'd tbem there 
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r gloom and woa ; 
curs'd, 

y .md burst; 

He fell himself detested, and he knew 

That she whom he adored abhorr'd him too. 

But oh the hapless, the ill-fated one. 

She vho could love him for himself alone. 

Love him, with all his crinnes upon his head. 

Lore, wheD the crowd with detestation fied ;— 

A deep dark shade, a wild, a with'ring blast 

Fell o'er her destiny ; the die was cast — 

She was a wretched ooe, a sweet flower faded, 

Whose waDd'ring tendrils round the oight-shads 

braided, 
Clung to its baleful breast — hung drooping there, 
Self-sacrificed, it drank the poisoned air 
And with'ring ••••••••••• 

lUnfinuhed.] 
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And this was once the realm of nature, where 

Wild as the wind, tho' exquisitely fair, 

She breath'd the mountain breeze, or bow'd to kiss 

The dimplinz waters with unbounded bliss. 

Here in this Paradise of earth, where first 

Wild mountain Liberty began to burst. 

Once Nature's temple rose in simple grace, 

The hill her throne, the world her dwelling-place. 

And where are now her lakes so still and lone, 

Her tbouttod streami with bending shrubs o'ergrownt 
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Where her dark i 

With rainbow arch aspiring to the sky '( 

Her tow'ring pines with fadeless wreaths enlwin'd, 

Her waving alders streaming to the wind? 

Nor these alone, — her own; — her fav'rite child, 

All fire; all feeling; mnn untaught and wild; 

Where can the lost, lone son of nature stray? 

For art's high car is rolling on its way; 

A wand'rer of the world, ne flies to drown 

The thoughts of days gone by and pleasures flown. 

In the deep draught, whose dregs are death and wcx* 

With slavery's iron chain couceai'd below. 

Once thro' the tangled wood, with noiseless tread 

And throbbing heart, the lurking warrior sped, 

Aim'd his sure weapon, won the prize, and tum'd 

While his high heart with wild ambition buruM, 

With song and war-whoop to his native tree. 

There on its bark to carve the victory- 

His all of learning did that act comprise, 

But still in nature's volume doubly wise. 

The wayward stream which once with idle bound, 
Whirl'd on resistless in its foaming round, ' 
Now curb'd by art flows on, a wat'ry chain 
Linking the snow-capp'd mountains to the main. 
Where once the alder in luxuriance grew. 
Or the tall pine Us towering branches threw 
Abroad to Heaven, with dark and haughty brow, 
There mark the realms of plenty smiling now ; 
There the full sheaf of Ceres richly glows. 
And Plenty's fountain blesses as it flows; 
And man, a brute when left to wander wild, 
A reckless creature, nature's lawless child. 
What boundless streams of knowledge rolling now 
From the full hand of art around him flow I 
Improvement strides the surge, while from afar. 
Learning rolls onward in her silver cart 
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»m unfurls her banner o'er his head. 
While peace sleeps sweetly on her native bed. 

The muse arises from the wild wood glen, 

And chants her sweet and hallow'd song again. 

As in those halcyon days, whictx bards have sung. 

When hope was blushing, and when life was young 

Thus shall she rise, and thus her sons shall rear 

Her sacred temple Aere, and only here^ 

While Percival, her lov'd and chosen priest, 

For ever blessing, tho' himself unblest, 

Shall fan the fire that blazes at her shrine. 

And charm the ear with numbers half divine. 



LINES ADDRESSED TO A COUSIN. 

She gave me a flow'ret, — and* oh I it was sweet ! 
T was a pea, in full bloom, with its dark crimson 
leaf, . 
Aod I said in my heart, this shall be thy retreat I 
Tis one "sacred to Friendship** — a stranger to 
grief. 

In mv bosom I placed it, — 't is withered and gone I 
All its freshness, its beauty, its fragrance had fled! 

And in sorrow I sighM, — am I thus left alone ? 
Is the gift which I cherish'd quite faded and dead? 

It has withered I but she who presented it blooms. 

Still fresh and unfading, in memory here! 
And through life shall here flourish, 'mid danger and 
storms. 
As sweet at the flower, though more lasting and 
• fair! 
16 



MODESTY. 

(WrlltH Id har iiitontta fMr.) 

There is a sweet, tho' humble flower, 
Which growB in nature's wildest bed; 

It blossoms in the lonely bower, 
But withers 'neath the gazer's tread. 

'Tis reaHd alone, far, far away 

From the wild noxious weeds of death. 

Around its brow the sunbeams play. 
The evening dew-drop is its wreath. 

T is Modesty ,■ 't is nature's child ; 

The loveliest, sweetest, meekest flower 
That ever blossom'd in the wild, 

Or trembled 'neath the evening shower. 

'T is Modesty ; so pure, so fair. 
That woman's witch'ries lovelier grow. 

When that sweet flower is blooming there 
The brightest beauty of her brow. 



A VIEW OP DEATH. 

When bending o'er the brink of life. 
My tremblmg soul shall stand. 

Waiting to pass death's awful flood, 
Great God I at thy comiDaod ■ 



routxl my bed, 
To close my sightless eyes, 
When shattered by the weight of yean 
Tbii broken body lies; 

When every loag-lov'd sceoe of UTe 

Stands ready to depart, 
Wben ibe last aigh which shakes this frame 

Shall reod this burstiag heart ; 

Ob thou great source of joy supreme. 

Whose arm alone can save. 
Dispel the darkinesa that surrounds 

The cDiraDce to the grave. 

Lay thy supporting gentle hand 

Beneath my sinking head. 
And with a ray of love divine. 

Illume my dying bed. 

Leaning on thy dear faithful breast, 

I would resign my breath, 
And in thy loved embraces low 

The bitterness of death. 



ROB ROY'S REPLY TO FRANCIS OSBAL- 
DISTONE. 

The heather I trod while brealhine on earth. 

Must bloom o'er my grave in the land of my birth ; 

My warm heart would shrink like the fern in the 

frost. 
If the tops of my bills to my dim eye were iobl 



KECOTERING 
(Writum 1r 

There is a charm io the pallid cheek; 
A charm which the tongue can never speak. 
When the hand of sickness has wilher'd awhile. 
The rose which had bloom'd in the rays of a nnile. 

There is a charm in the heavy eye, 
When the tear of sorrow is passing by. 
Like a summer shower o'er yon vauTi of blue. 
Or the violet trembling 'neath drops of dew. 

It spreads around a shade ns light 
As daylight blending with the night; 
Or 'tis like the lints of an evening skvi 
And soft as the breathing of sorrow's eigh. 



THE VISION. 

IWiilim la \m MmiU yntj 

'TWAS evening — all was calm and silent, save 
The low hoarse dashing of the distant wave; 
The whip-poor-will had cins'd his pensive lay. 
Which sweetly mourned the sun's declining ray; 
Tired of a world surcharged with pain and woCt 
Weary of heartless forms and all below. 
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Whose lympathy might consolation leoa, 
And musing on eaoh vain and earthly toy, 
WaJk'd the once gay and still brave Oleroy. 
Thus lost in though^ unconsciously he stray'd, 
Wheo a dark forest wild around him laid, 
lo vain he tried the beaten path to gain, 
He'iought it earnestly, but sought in vain; 
Al length o'ercome, he sunk upon the ground. 
Where the dark ivy twined its branches round ; 
Sudden there rose upon his wond'ring ear, 
Notes which e'en angels might delighted' hear. 
Now tow they murmur, now majestic rise, 
As though " some spirit banished from the skies'* 
Had there repair'd to tune the mournful lay, 
"And chase the sorrows of his soul away." 
They ceas'd — when lo ! a brilliant dazzling tight 
Kiumed the wood and chas'd the shades of night ; 
He raised his head, there stood near Oleroy, 
The beauteous figure of a smiling boy; 
Across his shoulder hung an ivory horn, 
With jewels glittering like the raya of mom ; 
la his while band he held the tuneful lyre. 
And in his eyes there beam'd a heavenly fire ; 
Approaching Oleroy, he smiling cried. 

You hate the world and alt its charms deride. 
You hale the world and all it doth contain. 
Condemn each joy, and call each pleasure pain ; 
Then come, he sweetly cried, come follow me, 
Aoolher world thy sorrowing eyes shall aee. 

No sooner said than swifl the smiting boy 
I«d from the bower the wond'ring Oleroy. 
Beneath a tree three sylph-like forms recline, 
Each form was beauteous, and each face benign ; 
16« 
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Beside ihem stood a 
Yoked with two bea 
They mount the cha 
They beod the lash, 
Above the spacious 
That globe seein'd t 
Swift towards the t 

way. 
And a new world iti 
They hallj before tl 
And birds, and beas 
Another moon emit 
And other moon-bet 
They wander on, at 
Against whose side 
These words upon i 
' What in your wor 
They enter ; — round 
The ivory sceptre, s 
Unnumbered hopes 
There were the layi 
There fame her trur 
Worlds tremble as i 
There brooded richt 
There were the teai 
There were posthun 
Lost in a jingling m 
There was the cons 
The tears of love,— 
There, pointing, crit 
There's the content 
Regain it if you cai 
Adq reach your wo: 



HE PUBLIC 

PERFORMAKCE OF A FEMALE DWARF. 



Hejpless, luqirotected, weary, 
Toss'd upon the world's wide sea. 

Borne inmt those I lore most dearly. 
Say — dost thou not feel for meT 

Who that hath shrank 'neath nature's frowa 
Would court false fortune's fickle anaite? 

Ob, who would wander thus alone, 
Reckless alike of care or toilT 

Who would, for fading pleasure, brave 
The sea of troubles, dark and deep? 

For lo I the gems which deck the wave 
VanlBb, and " leave the wretch to weep." 

Twas not for fortune's smile of light, 
Which beams but to destroy for ever; 

T was not for pleasure's bubbles brighl, 
Which dazzle still, deluding ever: 

Oft have I faller'd when alone 

Before the crowd 1 sung my lay, 
But ah, a father's feeble moan 

Rung in my ears, I dared not stay. 

Oh, I have borne pride's scornful look. 
And burning taunts from slander's tongue ; 

Tet more of malice I could brook, 
E'ea though my heart with grief was wrung. 



Once more I launch upon life's sea ; 
But still shall memory tura to you, 
For, straoger, you have felt for me. 



ON SEEING A YOUNG LADY AT HER 
DEVOTIONS. 

[WritUQ In her Hnotmnlb JtK.) 

She knelt, and her dark blue eye was rais'd, 

A sacred fire in its bright beam blaz'd. 

And it spread o'er her cold pale cheek a light 

So pure, so sacred, so clear and so bright. 

That Parian marble, iho' glittering fair 

'Neath the moon's pale beam, or ihe sun's broad glare. 

Were far less sweet, iho' more dazzliusly bright. 

Than that cold cheek array'd in its halo of light 

Oh ! I love not the dark rosy hue of the sky 

When the bright blush of morn mantles deeply and 

high, 
But my fond soul adores the pure author of light. 
The more when she looks on the broad brow of oi^ti 
On myriads of stars glitt'Hng far thro' the sky, 
Like the bright eyes of saints looking down from en 

high 
From their garden of Paradise, blooming in Heaveo, 
On the scene sleeping sweet "neath the calm smile 

of even. 

I love not the cheek which speaks slumber uDbrokem 
That heart hath ne'er sigh'd o'er hope's fast fading 
token ; 



half-fearful delight 
When H thought on its home in-the regions of light. 
Or trembled and wept as with fancy's dear eye 
II gaz'd on the beautiful galea of the sky. 
And the anzels which watch at their portals of li^t 
All peaceful all sacred, all pure, and all bright : 
But I lore that pale cheek as it bends in devotion, 
Uke a liar sinkiiig down on the breast of the ocean. 



ALONZO AND IMANEL. 



As be spoke, he bebeld on the- aea-beaten strand 

A form, 'twas so airy, so light. 
He could almost have sworn by the faith of his land 
That an angel was wand'ring 'mid rocks and thro* 

"Neath the noon-beam so fitfully bright 

He paus*d, as the bittern scream'd loud o'er his head. 

One moment he paus'd on the shore. 
To mark the wild wave as it dash'd from its bed. 
Tossing high the white spray from its foam-spangled 
liead. 

With a fitful and deafening roar. 

fle caught the wild notes of a song, on the wind. 
Ere the lempest-god bore tHem away. 

And they told of a tonured and desperate mind. 

To despair's dark shadows for ever restgn'd, 
Of a heart, once hope-lighled and gay. 



195 LU 
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TO MARGARET'S EYE. 

(Wriiua la tm tllimA jf-) 

Ob! I have seen the blnsh of morn. 
And 1 have seen the eveoing Aji 

But ah ! they faded when I gaz'd 
On the bright heaven of Margaret'* eye. 

I 'ie wen the Queen of eTeoing ride 
Majestic, 'mid the clouds on high ; 

But e'en Diana in her pride 
Was dim, near Margaret'i brilliant eye. 

I 're seen the azure vault of heaven, 
I've Been the star^bespangled iky; 

Bat oh I I would the whole have given 
For one sweet glance froon Mai^ret'a ejt. 

I'*e seen the dew upon the rose. 
It trembled 'neath the zephyr's sigh ; 

But oh j the tear which nature shed 
Was dim near that in Margaret's eye. 



TO A YOUNG LADY, 

VaoSE MOTHER WAS INSANE FBOM HER smTB, 

(WrilMB In b« WTCiWnIk jtu.y 

And thou hast never, never known 
A mother's love, a mother's care I 

Hast wept, and sigh'd, and smil'd alone, 
XToblest by e'en a mother's prayer. 



I LnCRET 

Oh, if sad 801 .g, e, 

Hath e'er an arrow, it is this; 

To feel that phrenzy's buroing brand 
Hath wip'd away a molber's kiss; 

To mark the gulf, the starless wave, 
Which rolls between thee and her love, 

To feel that better were a. grave, 
A grave beoealh — a home above; 

Thaa thus that she should linger od. 
In dreamless, sunless solitude; 

Like some bright ruin'd shrine, where ono 
AH loveliness and truth hath stood. 

And he, her love, her life, her light, 
How burst the storm o'er him 1 

Oh, darker than Egyptian sight, 
'T was one wild troubled dreatn I 

To gaze upon that eye, whose beam 
Was love, and life, and light. 

To mark its wild and wandering gleam 
Which dazzles but to blight; 

To turn in anguish and despair 
^— From those wild notes of sadness. 
And feel that there was darkness there. 
The midnight mist of madness ; 

To start beneath the thrilling swell 
Of notes still sweet, tho' wasted. 

To mark the idol lov'd too well. 
In all its beauty blasted; 

Oh I it were better far to kneel. 
In darkly brooding anguish. 

Upon the graves of those we love. 
Than thus to see them languish. 



7\tne, M^ SMium'i Farenta 

[Vhttca im kw (UitMilk ttu.) 

Tell DM DOt of joys departed, 
Or of childhood's happy hour I 

Wbeo unconsciously I sported, 
Fresh as oumiiiig's dewy fiower I 

T^ me not of fair hopes blasted. 

Or of unrequited love! 
Tell me not of fortune wasted. 

Or the web which Fate hath wove I 

One fond wish I long have cherish'd, 
I have twined it round my heart] 

While all other hopes have perish'd, 
I with that could never part 

On life's troubled, stormy ocean 
That bright star still shone serene ! 

To Vtat star, my heart's devotion 
Rose, at morning, and at e'en ! 

And tbe hope that led me onward. 
Like a beacon shinii^ bright, 

Wtu — that when this rarm had moulder'd 
I might wake to realms of light I 

Wake to bliss — that changes never! 

Wake DO more to hope or fear 1 - 
Wake to joys that bloom for ever ! 

Wither'd by no sigh, no tear I 

17 



Life ii but a 

Hope a me 
WhicD blosaoi 

And witben 

Ambition is a _, — -g. „ 

Aad gloTy, but a lightoine gleam ; 

Fame is a bubble, dazzling onght. 

Which fairest shines in fortune's beam. 

When clouds and darkness veil the skies. 
And sorrow's blast blows loud and chillt 

Friendship shall like a rainbow rise, 
And soiUy whisper — peace, be stu. 



TWILIGHT. 

tWritua In ber ift«iiib jmr.) 

How sweet the hour when daylight blends 

With the pensive shadows on evening*! breasl ; 

And dear to the heart is the pleasure it lerids, 
"T is like the departure of saints to their rest. 

M, 't is sweet, Saranac, on thy loved banks to stray, 
To watch the last day-beam dance light on iby 
wave, 



I bay, 
;rave. 

When vitb hope's brilliant prospects the fancy ii 
blest, 
To pause 'mid its day-dreams so witchingly bright, 
And mark the last sunbeams, while siiuiag to rest. 



OS THE DEATH OF QUEEN CAROLINE. 



Star of England I Brunswick's pride I 

Thou hast suffer'd, droop'd, and died [ 

Adversity, with piercing eye. 

Bade all her arrows round thee fly ; 

She marked thee from thy cradle-bed. 

And plaited thorns arouud thy head ! — 

As the moon, whom sable clouds 

Now brightly shows — now darkly shrouds — 

So envy, with a serpcDt's eye, 

And slander's tongue of blackest dye, 

On thy pure name aspersions cast, - 

And triumph'd o'er tny fame at last 1 

But each dark tale of guilt and shame 

Shall darker fly to whence it came ! 

A stranger in a foreign land, 

Oppress'd beneath a tyrant's hand. 

She cjrank the bitter cup of woe. 

And read Fate's black'ning volume through t 

The last, the bitterest drop was drank. 

The volume closed — and all wa« blank ! 



ON THB 
DEATH OP THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. •••' 

I saw her when life's tide was high, 

When youth was hov'ring o'er Tier brow, 

When joy was danciog in her eye. 

Aim! her cheek blusri'd hope's crimson glow. 

I saw her 'mid a fairy throng. 
She seem'd the gayest of the gay ; 

I saw her lightly glide along, 
"Neath beauty's smile, and pleasure's lay. 

I saw her in her bridal robe. 

The blush of joy was mounting high ; 

I mark'd her Ixwom's heaving throb, 
I mark'd her dark and downcast eye. 

I saw her when a mother's love, 
Ask'd at her hand a mother's care ; 

She look'd an angel from above, 
Hov'ring round a cherub fair. 

I saw her not till cold and pale, 
She slumber'd on death's icy arm ; 

The rose bad faded on her cheek. 
Her lip had lost its power to charm. 

That eye was dim which brightly shone ; 

That brow was cold, that neart was still 
The witch'ries of that form had flown 

The lifeless clay had ceas'd to feel 



Her bridal robes were weeds of death ; 
And o'er her pale, cold brow, was hung 
The damp sepulchral icy wreath. 



THE WHITE MAID OF THE ROCK. 



Loud 'gainst the rocks the wild spray is dashing, 
lis SDOwy white foam o'er the waves rudely splash- 



As be dips his black wing in the wave of the stream ; 
Now mournful aod sad the low murmuring breeze 
Sighs looely and dismal through hollow oak trees. 
The owl loudly boots, while his looely abode 
Serves to shelter the snake and the poisonous toad ; 
Lo! the black thunder-cloud is spread over the skies, 
And the swift-winged lightning at intervals flies. 
The streamlet looks dark, and the spray wilder breaks, 
And the alder leaf dank, with its silver drops shakes; 
This dell and these rocks, this, lone alder and stream. 
With the dew-drops which dance in the moon's silver 

beam, 
Are sacred to beings ethereal and light, 
Who hold their dark orgies alone aM at night 
Wild, and more wild, dashed'the waves of the stream, 
The White Maid of the rock gave a shrill piercing 

scream; 
Down headlong sbe plunged 'neath the dark rolling 

wave. 
And rising, thus chanted a dirge to the brave. 
17* 
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POETICAL REBfAINS. ^07 

Thou lovely bud of Scotia's land. 
Thou pretty fragrant bumie gem. 

By whisp'ring breezes thou art fano'd. 
And greenest leaves entwine thy stem. 

No raffing tempest beats thee down* 

Or finds thee in thy safe retreat ; 
By no rough wint'ry winds thou'rt blown. 

Safe seated at the dark rock's feet 



TO MY DEAR MOTHER IN SICKNESa 

Hang not thy harp upon the willow. 

Mourn not a brighter, happier day, 
But touch the chord, and life's wild billow 

Will shrinking foam its shame away. 

Then strike the chord and raise the strain 

Which brightens that dark clouded brow ; 
Oh I beam one sunshine smile again, 
And I 'II forgive thy sadness now. 

Tho* darkness, gloom, and doubt surround thee« 
Thy bark, tho^ frail, shall safely ride ; 

The storm and whirlwind mav ra^e round thee. 
But thou wilt all their wrath abide. 

Hanff not thy harp upon the willow 
Which weeps o'er every passing wave ; 

Tho' life is but a restless pillow. 
There 's calm and peace beyond the grave 



" The raven croaks 1 

The night-owl's shrill hooting resounds from the oak; 
Behold the retreat where brave Avenel is laid, 
UDCofiin'd, except by his own Scottish plaid I 
Long since has my girdle diminished to naught. 
And the great house of AvcDel low has been brought ; 
The star now bums dimly which once brightly shoDe, 
And proud Avenel's glor^ for eyer has flown. 
A3 I sail'd and my white garments caught in the 

brake, 
'Neath the oak, whose huge branches extend o'er tbe 

lake, 
< Woe to thee I woe to thee I Maid of the Rock,' 
Cried the night-raven who builds in the oak ; 
* Woe to thee I guardian spirit of Avenel I 
Where are thy holly-bush, streamlet and dellt 
No loi^r thou sittest to watch and to weep, 
Near the abbey's lone walls, and its turrets so steep I 
Woe to thee I woe to thee I Maid of the rock,' 
Cried the night-raven who builds in the oak I 
Then farewell, great Av'nel, thy proud race is run I 
The girdle has vanish'd — my task is now done." 
Then her long flowing tresses around her she drew, 
Aod her form 'neath the ware of the dark streamlet 

threw. 



THE WEE FLOWER OF THE HEATHER. 

(WiifUD Id bra flHUlMnlh Jttr.) 

Thou pretty wee flower, humble thing. 
Thou brightest jewel of the heath. 

Which waves at zephyr's lightest wing. 
And trembles at the softest breath ; 



itTano'd, 
le thy ilein. 

No ragins tempest beats thee down, 
Or Bdoi thee in thy safe retreat ; 

By DO rough wint'ry winds thou'rt blown. 
Sab aeated at the dark rock's feeL 



TO MY DEAR MOTHER IN SICKNESa 

Harm Dot thy harp upoD the willow, 

Ii^ura not a brighter, happier day, 
Bol touch the chord, and life's wild billow 

Will sbriDking foam its shame away. 

Then strike the chord and raise the strain 

Which brightens that dark clouded brow ; 
Obi beann one sunshine smile again, 
Aod I '11 forgire thy sadness now. 

Titcf darkDess, gloom, and doubt surround thee. 
Thy bark, tho' frail, shall safely ride ; 

The storm and whirlwind may rage round thee, 
Bat thou wilt all their wrath abide. 

Hang not thy harp upon the willow 
Which weeps o'er every passing wave; 

Tho* life is but a restless pillow, 
There '■ calm and peace beyood the grave 



Darting his rays the sun now glorious rides. 
And from his path fell darkness quick diridea ; 
Vapour dissolves and shrinks at his approach, 
It dares not on his blazing path encroach ; 
Down droops the flow'ret, — and his burning ny 
Scorches the workmen o'er the new-mown hay. 
Oh ! lamp of Heav'n, pursue thy glorious courae, 
Nor till gray twilight, aught abate thy forc& 



HABAKKUK III, 6. 

(WiJlMD Id her OftHilk ytn.) 

When Cushan was mourning in solitude drear. 
When the curtains of Midiaa trembled with fear. 



t did fly 
and come from 



£iart(i iboott, aod before thee the mouDtains did bow ; 
The wice of the deep thtinder'd loud from below ; 
Thy arrows glanced bright as they shot thro' the air. 
And for gleam'd the light of thy glittering spear; 
The bright orb of day paua'd in wonder on high, 
• And the lamp of the night stood still in the sky. 



ON READING A FRAGMENT CALLED THE 
FLOWER OP THE FOREST. 



Siog on, sweetest songster the woodland can boast ; 
Siog on, for it charms, tbo' it sorrows my breast ; 
The girainst tho' so mournful, shall never be lost, 
Till this throbbing bosom has murmur'd to rest. 

The sweet Flower of the Forest on memory's page 
Sba.il bloom undecaying while life lingers near. 
Unhurt by the storms which around it shall rage, 
By sorrow's sigh fann'd, and bedew'd by a tear. 



She stood aione, 't was in that hour of thought. 
When days gone by, with fading fancies fraught 
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210 LUCRETIA BfARIA DAVIDSON. 

Steal o'er the soul, and bear it back awhile. 

Too sad, too heavy, or to weep or smile 

Oer all life's sad variety of woe, 

Which fades the cheek, and stamps upon the brow 

The deep dark traces of its passage tnere, 

In all the clouded majesty of care. 

That hour was twilight ; and the shade of night, 

Which shuts the world and wickedness from sight, 

Was walking o'er the waters, while its train 

Of flittering millions danced along the main. 

And Zante, that fairy bland fading fast, 

Seem'd first but faintly shadow'd, till at last 

Tower, minaret, and turret, dimm'd by night, 

Shone darkly grand, beneath Heav'n's silvery light 

And where was she, the lone one, for the sky 
Had blush'd, then faded slowly to her eye — 
Had deepen'd into darkness, till at last 
Night*s aeep, biroad pinion had before her pass'd ; 
And still she linger'd there, as noting not 
The lonely breathlessness of that sad spot ; 
As heeding not the hour, the dreary sky, 
Or aught that lay beneath her moveless eye. 

She was a being form'd to love, and blest 
With lavish Nature's richest loveliness. 
Oh I I have often seen, in fancy's eye. 
Beings too bright for dull mortality. 
I 've seen them in the visions of the night,, 
I 've faintly seen them, when enough of light 
And dim distinctness gave them to my gaze. 
As forms of other worlds, or brighter davs. 
~ Such was lanthe, though perha()s less bright* 
Less clearly bright, for mystery and night 
Hung o'er her — she e'en lovelier seem'd. 
More calm, more happy, when dim twilight gleam'd 
Athwart the wave, than when the rude bright sun. 
As though in mock'ry, o'er her sad brow shone. 
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POETICAL REMAINS. 211 

There was a temple, which had stood, where then 
lanthe stood, and old and learned men 
Mused o*er its ruins, marking here and there 
Some porch, some altar, or some fountain, where 
In other daysiE, the towers of faith were raised. 
Where victims bled, or sacred censers blazed ; 
There stood lanthe, leaning on a shrine 
Which rose half mournfully, from 'neath the vine, 
Which as in seeming mock'ry had o'ergrown 
And twin'd its tendrils round its breast of stone ; 
Around the ruin'd columns, shaft and step. 
In undistineuish'd masses mouldering slept. 
And little dreaming of the years gone by. 
Ere tyrant Time had hurPd them from on hi^h* 
The moon emerging from the cloud more bright 
The marble surmce glitter d in its light ; 
lanthe mark'd it — tears will sometimes steal. 
From hearts which have perchance long ceased to 

leel "—" 
She wept, and whether that cold trembling gleam 
Which shone upon the column, where the beam 
Fell on its brow, brought to her bleeding breast 
Those gusts of sorrow, grief, despair, distress. 
Or what it was I know not — but she wept 
O'er the wide ruin which around her slept ; 
Then as if scorning # • • • 

I Unfinished*'] 



THE YELLOW FETER. 

(Wtlttea In iMr tiitMnlh jtat.) 

The sky is pure, the clouds are light. 

The mooDbeaais glitter cold and bright; 

O'er the wide landscape hreathes no ngh : 

The sea reflects the star-gemm'd s^, 

And every beam of Heav'n's broad bron 

Glows brightly on the world below. 

But ah I the wing of death is spread ; 

I hear the midnight murd'rers tread; — 

I hear the Plague that walks at night, 

I mark its pestilential blight ; 

I feel its hot and with'ring breath. 

It is the messenger of death 1 — 

And can a scene so pure and fair 

Slumber beneath a baleful airT 

And can the stealing form of death 

Hera wither with its blighting breath T 

Yes ; and the slumb'rer feels its power 

At midnight's dark and silent hour; 

He feels the wild fire thro' his brain ; 

He wakes; his frame is rack'd with pain; 

His eye half closed ; his lip is dark ; 

The sword of death hath oone his work; 

That sallow cheek, that fever'd lip, 

That eve which burns but cannot sleep. 

That black parch'd tongue, that raging brun, 

All mark the monarch's baleful reign I 

Oh 1 for one pure, one balmy breath. 
To cool the sulTerer's brow in death ; 



KINDAR BURIAL SERVICE. 

VERSIKIBD. 

'We commeod our brother to thee, oh earth 1 
To ibee he returns, from thee was his birth I 
or tbee was he form'd, he was nourish'd by thee; 
Take the body, oh earth I the spirit is Iree. 

Oh air ! he ODce breath'd thee, thro' thee he 3urvir*df 
And ia thee, and with thee, his pure spirit liv'd ; 
That spirit hath fled, and we yield him to thee; 
Ss asnes be spread, like his soul, far and free. 

Oh fire I we commit his dear reliques to thee, 
Thou emblem of purity, spotless and free ; 
Hay his soul, like thy flames, bright and burning arise, 
To its mansioa of bliss, in the star-spangled skies. 

Ofa water ! receive him ; without thy kind aid 

He bad parch'd 'neath the sunbeams or moum'd in 

the shade ; 
Then take of his body the share which is thine. 
For the spirit bath fled from its mouldering shrine. 
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216 LUCRETIA I 

There is hope for the 1< 
Which will beam o'« , . 

fear; 
There is pleasure's wild throb, and the calm "joy of 
grief," 
Oh then say not the wide world is lonely and drearl 

There are fears that are aozious, yet sweet to the 
breast, 

Some feelings, which language ne'er told lo the ear, 
Which return on the heart, ana there lingering rest. 

Soft whispering, this world is not lonely and drear. 

•Tis true, that the dreams of the evening will fade, 
When reason's broad sunbeam shines calmly and 
clear ; 

Still fancy, sweet fancy, will smile o'er the shade. 
And say that the world is not lonely and drear. 

Oh then mourn not that life ia a wilderness waste I 
That each hope is illusive, each prospect is dreaii 

But remember that man, undeserving, is blest. 
And rewarded with smiles lor the fall of a tear. 



FAREWELL TO MISS E. B. 

(WrilUn Id bat liilnBifa jm.} 

Farewell, and whenever calm solitude's hour, 
Shall silently spread its broad wings o'er your bower. 
Oh I then gaze on yon planet, yon watch-fire divine. 
And believe that my soul is there miogling with 



Ob I UieD think that my sforit looks on with delight. 

O'er the ocean of life our frail vessels are bouodiii^ 
And (Janser aod death our dark pathway surrounding; 
Seitniclion's bright meteors are dancing before, 
And behind us the winds of adversity roar. 

Ch ! then come, let us light friendship's lamp on the 

wave, 
If we're lost, it will shed its pure light o'er the grave, 
Or 'twill guide to the haven of Heaven at last, 
Aod beam on when the voice of the trumpet hath 

past 



THE ARMY OF ISRAEL AT THE FOOT OF 
MOUNT SINAI. 

Tlieir spears glittered bright in the beams of the sun ; 
Tbeii banners waved far, and their high helmets 

^lone; 
And their dark plumes were toss'd on the breast of 

the breeze. 
But tbe war-trumpet slumbered the slumber of peatie. 

He came in his glory, he came in his might. 
His chariot tbe cloud, aod bis sceptre the light ; 
1^ sound of his coming was heard from ofor. 
Like the roar of a nation when rushing to war. 



Higni, 
I« dim to the glory which beams from his eye- 
Then, Israel, turn back — Oh ! return, or ye die. 



THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 

Gethsemane ! there *s holy blood 
UpoD thy green atid waving brow; 

Gethsemane I a God hath stood. 
And o'er thy branches bended low I 

There, drops of agony have hung 
Mingled with blood upon his brow; 

For sin hia bosom there was wrung, 
And there it bled for human wo& 

There, in the darkest hour of night. 
Alone he watched, alone he prayed ; 

Didst thou not tremble at the sight T 
A God reriled I— a God betrayed I 



sk of time I 
creen 
a crinoel 



THE TEMPEST GOD. 

Hark ! 't is the wheels of his wide rotliog car, 
The; traverse the beaveos and come from afar; 
Sublime and majestic the darli ctoud he rides. 
The wing oi the whirlwind he fearlessly strides. 
The glance of his eye is the lightning's broad flame, 
And the caverns re-echo his terrible name. 

Id Ibe folds of his pinions, the wild wbiriwinds sleep. 
At his bidding they rush o'er the foam of the deep. 
He speaks, and in whispers they murmur to rest. 
And calmly they sink on the folds of bis breast; 
His seat is the mountain top's loftiest height ; 
Ha reigns there in darkness, the king of the night. 



TO A DEPARTING FRIEND. 

Fsrewell, and may some angel guide. 
Some viewless spirit hover o'er thee; 

Who, Itit or weal or woe betide, 
Will still anchanging move before thee. 



rao lucret: 

A hallow'd light 

WheD sorrow's wave rolls drearilyi 
And o'er thy way a cloud by day 

Shall cast its shadow cheerily. 

Thy bark of pleasure o'er life's smooth sea 

Shall gallantly glide along ; 
Pray'rs and blessings thy breezes shall be. 

And hope be thy parting song. 

Go then ; I hare given the spirits charge 
To watch o'er thee now and for ever; 

To smooth life's waters, and guide thy barge 
Where tempest shall toss it never. 



TO HAMHA. 

Thy lore tiispirM the Story Tdler's tongae. 
To talei of hairti with diiappointment wraog, 
Tfa; love inapitsB ; — fresh flows the eopioiu alreuni 
And wbaf a Dot trvt, let fruitful &ocy dream. 

Thb St«»t TnuiL 

THE PARTING OP DECOURCY AND 
WILHELMINE. 



. Lol enlhron'd on gcMen clouds. 

Sinks the monarch of the day ; 

Now von hill his glory shrouds. 

And his brilliance fades away. 



S- Lol the red tipp'd cloads remaio 
But to tell of glories past; 
Hark tbem gath'riDg o'er the plain, 
Mark them fade away at last 

1 The lake is calm, the breeze is stilk^ 
Nor dai«B to whimper o'er a )ea^' 
And nothing save the tnunn'ring 
Can give the vacant ear relief^ 

& Aroood jroD hawthorn in the vale, ^^ ^ - 

White garmeDts float like evening dub* 
Tis Wilhelmiiie, and cold and pale 
A nmple marble stone she kiw'd. 

A> Sbe knelt her by a lowly tomb. 

And wreath'd its urn anew with flowers i 

Sbe taught the white rose there to bloom, 

And water'd it with sorrow's showers. 

7. Like raven's wing, lnex glossy hair 
In ringlets floated on the gale, 
Or hung upon a brow as fair 
As snow-curl crested in the vale. 

& And her dark eye which rolls so wild, 
Once brightly sparkled with hope's light. 
For Wilhelmine was pleasure's child, 
Wheo fortune's smiles shone sweedy bright 
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9. Decourcy lov*d — tbe 

' And fancy promis' 

For now tiie nappy 

Which made the i 

0. And Wilhelmine sat smiling sweet 
Beneath the spreading tree, 
Her nimble foot was quick to meet, 
Her glancing eye to sea 

11. Decourcy came upon his steed. 

His brow and cheek were pale; 
Speak — speak, Decourcy, cried the maidt 
'Tis sure a dreadful tale. 

in. Hy loye, my Wilhehnine, cried be. 
Be calm and fear thee not; 
In battle I will think on thee, 
And oh, forget me not. 

IS. Adieu 1 he claro'd her to his breast. 
And kiss'd the trickling tear 
Which 'neath her half-clos'd eyelids pnit 
And ling'riog glist'ned tber& 

14. He gazed upon that death-like foce. 

So beautiful before; 
He gazed upon that shrine of grace. 
And darea to gaze no more. 

15. He trembled, press'd his burning brow, 

And clos'd nis aching eyes; 
His limbs refuse their office now, 
The maid before him lies. 
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warlike sound 
ale; 

from the ground, 
ad pale. 

17. Vhy should Decourcy lioger there, 
Wben the bugle bids him speed t 
One low last look of calm despair, 
And fie springs upon his steed; 

i He ilrikes the sting of bit bloody spur 
la bis foaming courser's side, 
And be gallops on where the wave of war 
Rolls on with its bursting tide. 

U> Whose was the sword that flashed so bright, 
Like the flaming brand of heaven T 
Aad whose the plume, that from morn till night 
Was a star to the hopeless given ? 

90. TwBB thine. Decourcy I that terrible sword 
Hath finished iu work of death, 
And the hand which raised it on high is lowerod 
To the damp green earth beneath. 

3L The aim went down, and its parting ray 
Smiled sorrow across the earth, 
The hght breeze moaned — then (Ued away, 
Anatbe stars rose up in mirth. 

33. And the timid moon looked down with a smilo 
On the blood-stained battle ground. 
And the groans of the wouoded rose up the while 
With a aad beart-rendiog souod. 



34. But whose is the figure dimlj seen 

By the trembling moon-b^m's light T 
Tis the form of the weejMiig Welhelonine, 
And she kueels by the slaughtered knighL 

36. Weep not for the dead, for he died 'mid the diiw 
And the rapturous shouts of strife, 
And the bright sword hath ushered his sod within 
The portals of future life. 

30. Weep not for the dead I who would not die 
As that gallant soldier diedt 
With a field of glory whereon to lie. 
And his foeman dead beside. 

87. A yBsr passed by, and a simple tomb 
Rose up 'neatn a willow tree, 
T was decked with flowers in verna] bloom 
As fresh as flowers could be ; 

28. And oft as the twilight's dushy gleam 
O'er tne scene was gently stealing. 
The form of the sorrowful maid was seen 
By the grave of her lover kneeling. 

SO. But wild is the glance of her dove-like eye. 
And her cheek, oh how pale and fair I 
And the mingled smile, and the deep drawn n^ 
Show that reason's no longer there. 



r grave 

cy the brave. 



LOVE, JOY. AND PLEASURE. 



T>K dgbl was calm, the sky serene, 

Tbe sea a minor display'd, 
Od ill boiom the twinkling starg wen seeni 
Tbe moon-crested waves were dancing between, 

And Mniling through evening's shade. 

Od that placid eea Pleasure's bark was riding. 

Love and Joy were its guides through tbe deep. 
And their hearts beat high, while on fortune coii- 



y smu'd at the forms that were gloomily striding, 
Cer the brow of the wave-wash'd steep. 

IVMe forms were Malice, and Scorn, and Hale. 

And tbey flitted around so dark, 
That they aeem'd Uke the gloomy sisters of Fate, 
liuent on aome dreary, some deadly debate. 

To ruin tha beautiful bark. 
19 



But the eye of Joy v 

She gait'd &t ihs niuuu s puic imnp. 
The tear of Pleasure shone bright in her eye. 
And she saw not the clouds which were p&ssiD^r by, 

Death's messengers dark and damp. 

And Pleasure was gazing with childish glee 

At the beacon's trembling gleam. 
Or watching the shade of her wings in the sea. 
With their colours as varied and fickle as she 

As fleeting as Folly's dream. 

And Love was tipping his feathery darts, 

And feeding bis flaming torch. 
He was tinging his wings with the blood of hearts. 
He was chaunting low numbers, and smiling by 
starts 

At the flowers 'round Hymen's porch. 

Meanwhile the clouds were gath'ring drear. 

They hung 'round the weeping moon, 
And still the mariners dream'd not of fear. 
Still in Joy's bright eye beam'd the brilliant tear. 
Which sorrow would claim too soon. 

The voice of the tempest>god rolled around. 

The bark towards heaven was toss'd ; 
Then, then the fond dreamers awoke at the aoondL 
And Pleasure, the helmsman, in agony found 
That the light-house fire was lost. 

Loud and more loud the billows roar. 

The ocean no more is gay. 
Love dreams of his pinions and arrows no more, 
Joy mourns the hour that she left the shore. 

And Pleasure's bright wings fade away. 



% ODvard rush'd to the airy skiff 

Which near ihem gaily drew, 
Bot ah ! she sank to the arms of Griefi 
For the bark, which promised them aura relief 

Away like lightniDg flew. 

Tbea the fmile of Scorn and Malice gleam'd 

Across the billow's foam. 
And tang and loud fell Hatred scream'd 
With 6eDd-like joy, as the lightning stream'd 

Around their forms of g^om. 

On, on, they drifted before the gale; 

Agaiu the signal rose; 
Joy and Pleasure the beacon hail. 
Lore's ashy cheek becomes less pale 

As ckarer and brighter it glows. 

T was Hope who fired the beacon bight 
And she came with her anchor of rest. 
And Faith, who raised towards heavea her eyCi 
Spoke peace to the storm of the troubled sky, 
And calm to the weary breast. 

And Charity came with ber robe of light. 

And she led the wanderers borne, ' 
Slie warmed them and wept o'er the woes of the 

niirht. 
^"d ah^ welcomed them in with a smile so bright, 
1T«t Pleasure forgot to roam. 
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And the led thorn to ReliffioD*! 

When Hope was humbly kneeling. 
And there the tears of Joy did shine 
With a light more dazzling, more divine. 

They were mingled with tears of feelbg. 

There Love's wild wings shone calmly bright. 

As over the allnr he waved them ; 
There Pleasure folded her pinions light. 
And fondly gazed wiib a sacred delight 

On the scroll which Charity gave them. 



MY LAST FAREWELL TO MY HARP 

And must we partT yes, part for ever 
III waken thee again — no, never; 
Silence shall chain thee cold and drear, 
And thou shalt calmly slumber here. 
Unhallowed was the eye that gazed 
Upon the lamp which brightly blazed, 
Tne lamp which never can expire, 
The undying, wild, poetic fire. 
And Oh I unhallowed was the tongue 
Which boldly and uncouthly sung ; , 
I bless'd the hour when o'er my sou], 
Thy magic numbers gently stole, 
And o'er it threw those heavenly strains. 
Which since have bound my heart in chains i 
Those wild, those witching numbers still 
Will o'er my widow'd bosom steal. 
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I blest that hour, but Oh ! my heart, 
Thou and thy Lyre must part ; yes, part ; 
And this shall be my last farewell, 
This my sad bosom's latest knell. 
And here, my harp, we part for ever; 
I 'II waken thee again. Oh ! never ; 
Silence shall chain thee cold and drear 
And thou shalt calmly slumber here. 



19 



COLDMBUS. 

WiilMB io bat ilitcMlh tmi.) 

What must have been the feelings of Chnslophet 
Columbus, wheo, for the 6rst time, he knelt and 
duped his hands, in gratitude, upon the shores of his 
Denly-discovcred world? Year after year has rolled 
away; war, famine, and fire have alternately swept 
the face of that country; the hand of tyranny hath 
oppressed it; the footstep of the slave halh wearily 
trodden it ; the blood of the slaughtered hath dyed it ; 
the tears of the wretched have bedewed it ; still, even 
at this remote period, every feeling bosom will delight 
lo dwell upon this brilliant era in the life of the per- 
Kvering adventurer. At that moment, his name was 
stamped upon the records of history for ever; at that 
rnoment, doubt, fear, and anxiety fled, for his foot had 
pressed upon the threshold of the promised land. 

The bosom of Columbus halh long since ceased to 
beat — its hopes, its fears, its projects, sleep, with him, 
the long and dreamless slumber of the grave; but 
while were remains one generous pulsation in the 
human breast, his name and his memory will be held 
lacred. 

When the cold dews of uncertainty stood upon his 
brow; when he beheld nothing but the wide heavens 
above, the boundless waters beneath and around him; 
hinAeK and his companions in that little bark, ihe only 
beings upon the endless world of sky and ocean 
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when he looked back an< „ , 

land; when he looked forward, and in vain traversed 
the liquid deserl, for some spot upon which to fix the 
aching eye of anxiety; oh! say, amidst all these dan- 
gers, these uncertainties, whence came that high, un- 
bending hope, which still soared onward to the world 
before him( whence that untying patience, that more 
than mortal courage, which forbade his cheek to blanch 
amid the alorm, or his heart to recoil in the dark and 
silent hour of midnight ^ It was from God — it was 
of God — His Spirit overshadowed the adventurer ! By 
day, an unseen cloud directed him — by night, a bril- 
liant, but invisible column moved before him, gleam- 
ing athwart the boundless waste of waters. The 
winds watched over him, and the waves upheld him, 
for God was with him — the whirlwind passed over 
his little bark, and left it still riding onward, in safety, 
towards its unknown harbour — for the eye of Him 
who pierces the deep was fixed upon it. 

Columbus had hoped, feared, and had been disap- 
pointed ; he had sutlered long and patiently — he had 
strained every faculty, every nerve; he had pledged 
his very happiness upon the discovery of an unknown 
land; and what must have been the feelings of his 
soul, when, at length bending over that very land, his 
grateful bosom offered its tribute of praise and thanks- 
giving to the Being who had guarded and guided hint 
through death and danger ? He beheld the bitter smile 
of scorn and derision fade before the reality of that 
vision, which had been ridiculed and mocked at ; be 
thought upon the thousand obstacles which he had 
surmounted ; he thought upon those who had regarded 
him as a self-devoted enthusiast, a visionary madman, 
and his full heart throbbed in gratitude to Him whose 
Spirit had inspired him, whose voice had sent him 
forth, and whose arm had protected him. 



w 
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ALPHONSO IN SEARCH OP LEARNING. 

AH ALLBGOR7. 
(Written in her eleyentb year.) 

Earlt one morning Alphonso set out in search of 
Learning. He travelled over barren heaths and over 
rocks, and was often obliged to ford rivers, which 
seemed almost impassable; at last, completely ex- 
bausted, and at a loss what road to take, he sat down 
desponding by the side of a rapid river. Soon a pas* 
senger approached with whom Alphonso entered into 
conversation, and at length asked him where he was 
going. I am, replied the stranger, seeking Fame, and 
already by her trump has my name been sounded in 
her courts. She has promised to immortedize my 
name; follow me, and you shall richly reap the reward 
of your labour. / also, answered Alphonso, have a 
road to pursue, which leads to Fame, but it isjthrough 
Learning that I must reach her courts, and then shall 
1 enjoy the fruits of my toil, in proportion to the 
hardships with which I have acquired it. Can you 
tell me where she can be found ? 

You ree, replied the stranger, yonder hills which 
rise one upon tne other, as far as the eye extends ; far, 
far beyond them, whose every precipice you have to 
climb. Learning resides. Her temple is pleasant, but 
few there are who gain it; many, indeed, have gone 
beyond these foremost hills, but stumbling, they nave 
been dashed to pieces on the rocks, but still they have 
bad the reputation of having reached her temple, and 
their names are recorded in the roll of Fame. Thus 



oua road of which the stranger had warned him, or 
to follow him to more easily acquired fame. 

At last Wisdom came to his assistance, and he re- 
solved not to give up his search after Learning. He 

Eroceeded therefore, and had reached the foot of the 
ill, when he was met by another person, who ioquired 
whither he was going) 1 am in pursuit of Learning, 
replied Alphonso. What! do you intend climbing 
yonder rugged and tiresome hillT 1 do, answered 
Alphonso. 

Indolence ia my companion, said the stranger: I 
found her in yonder valley. I toiled not for her, and 
without toil, I enjoy ease ; on the other hand. Learning 
cannot be obtained without labour; go with me, and 
you shall enjoy life. Alphonso, partly fatigued with 
his long walk, and partly discouraged by the rugged 
appearance of the hill, consented. Af\er walking on 
sometime in a beautiful valley, Alphonso began to dis- 
cover that his new companion was flat and insipid, 
that he had exhausted all his little fund of knowledge 
in the beginning of their Journey, and that he now 
scarcely said anything. Thus continuing dissatisfied, 
not with the path, but with the companion he had, 
they entered a beautiful meadow, in which there was 
an arbour, called the arbour of Indolence, and there 
they lay down to rest ; but before Alphonso slept, a 
warning voice sounded in his ear, " awake, for de- 
struction is at hand." He heeded it not, and wiih 
his senses slept his conscience. 

When they arose to pursue their journey, a tempesi 

gathered; thick clouds were in the heavens, all was 
lack. Night's sable mantle was thrown over the 
horizon, and only now and then a flash of lightning, 
attended with a dreadful thunderbolt, showed them 



}n ; near ihem was the 
' deluded mortal down 

ad before appeared cer- 
cmbled aad turned palo 
fata) path. Alphonso 
d ; his flesh grew cold, 
lir stood on end. Pre- 
; of the dead waters of 
lullen roar over the un- 
nt. This is the end of 
ice, thoueht Alphonso, 
Iters of the lake. Let 

He siood in deep perplexity some time, not daring 
to turn back, and he knew it would be certain death 
to proceed ; but suddenly the clouds dispersed, the air 
was calm, and all was silent ; he blessed the reluming 
light, and with new vigour, passed on his way in search 
of Learning- He was overjoyed, when he found him- 
«lf out of the fatal vale of Indolence. 

Again he viewed those hills which so discouraged 
him when they met his eye before, but now they ap- 
peared to him wilh a far diflerent aspect, as be traced 
over them the path to Learning's happy temple. 

He began his journey anew, and as he proceeded, 
the ascent was easier. When he reached the top of 
the fiill, a few faint rays of the bright sun of Learning 
wanned his heart, and though faint, it was sufficient 
to kindle the slumbering fire of hope io his bosom. 
After he had reached the valley below, he saw a 
person crossing on the opposite side, with a light step, 
and an open ingenuous countenance. 

Alphonso stopped him, and inquired, why he did 
Dot ascend the hill before himl Because, said the 
stranger, " I seek Truth, and she dwells in the simple 
30 
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vale of loDocence ; at her 

there is peace ; she discloses her name to all ; soma 
revile her, others say sho is of no use to the world, 
that they are always as victorious without her assist- 
ance as with it Her followers scarce ever suffer 
from the imputations of the vile, when they hold fast 
upon her garments. 1 can possess Truth and Inno- 
cence without Learning." Here the iravelJers parted 
— Alphonso to ascend the hill, the stranger to the 
vale of Innocence. 

Without a companion in his solitary journey; with 
DO one to assist him on his way ; no one to raise him 
if he stumbled, Alphonso pursued his toilsome course. , 
At length, casting hts eyes lu the top of the hill, he 
perceived standing on its summit a figure stretching 
out one hand lo assist him, the other rested on an an- 
chor, and a bright beam played around her brow. 
Alphonso hastened to ascend (he hill, and when he 
approached, he clasped the outstretched hand of Hope, 
for that was the name of the fair form, and imprinted 
it with liisses. Hope smiled affectionately upon him, 
and with these encouraging words addressed him: 
" Alphonso ! I come to conduct you to the temple of 
Learning; you have overcome alone the greatest 
obstacles, you shall now have a conductor." 

As they came to frightful precipices, where un- 
fortunate mortals had been dashed headlong, for dsrii^ 
to approach too near its edge, Hope would calch his 
hana and conduct him to safer ground. At last, 
through many difficulties, hazards, and reproaches, 
Alphonso came in sight of the temple of LearniDg- 
The sun was just sinking, and it illumed the edges of 
the fleecy floating clouds with a golden hue. , Its last 
beam played upon the gliltcrine spire of the templei 
Alphonso could scarce believe his eyes. They reached 
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BO many toils, so msoy dangers, 

the object of his hopes. 

lent, when the door was opened 

d man, who heartily welcomed 

As they entered, all was light : 

;ht like some enchanted scene, 

irial beings dwell. Irresistibly 

> the nave of the spacious hall, 

seated upon a throne of gold. 

its cheering rays above his head. 

d a globe, in the other a pen. 

in great order here, and in an- 

; slrewn in wild profusion. Ten 

of her favourite disciples were ranged on either hand, 

the swift-winged Genius with his beloved companion 

Fancy were seated at her right hand, and often did 

Genius cast an approving smile at the mistress of his 

beart and actions ; she who had tamed the wild spirit 

of his temper, and taught it to follow in gentler, softer, 

and sweeter murmurs. 

Hope now conducted Alphonso to the throne of 
Liesming. She smiled as he humbly kneeled at her 
footsiooi, and taking a laurel from the hand of the de- 
lighted and willing Gienius, she crowned the* brow of 
the elated Alphonso. Fancy for a moment deserted 
the side of Genius and hovered over his laurel-crowned 
brow; then clapping her wings in delight, she again 
resumed her former station. Learning stretched forth 
her hand to him ; arise, said she, you are destined by 
fate to fill this long vacant seat. Alphonso kissed the 
outstretched hand, and gratefully took his seat at tha 
nde of Learning. 



SENSIBILITY. 

In this delicate emotion of the human mind there is 
a mixture of danger and delight ; it may be indulged 
moderately, with pleasure (o its possessor, but uncon- 
trolled, it brings in its train a succession of ideal mise- 
ries, and sensations of acute pain or exquisite delighl. 

It of\en causes the heart to shrink with sensitive 
horror from difficulties in the path of life slightly no- 
ticed, or scarcely perceptible to the mind well governed 
by reason, or fortified by principle. Lively sensi- 
bility may be considered as the key-stooe of the heart; 
it often unguardedly unlocks the treasures confided lo 
its care, and pouring forth the full tide of feeling, ibe 
warmest impulses of the soul are wasted upon trides 
or squandered on objects insignificant lo the eye of 
reason, end frequently exposes the feeling heart to 
contempt and ridicule. 

Deep qnd delicate sensibility, that feeling of the sou) 
which shrinks from observation and pours itself forth 
in secret calm retirement, must certainly by its dignity 
and sacred character cause feelings of reverence for 
its possessor. Jesus wept over 'the grave of his de- 
parted friend, his sensibility was aroused, and he shed 
tears of sorrow over the dark wreck of a once noble 
fabric in the mouldering remnants of mortality before 
him. His prophetic soul gazed upon wide scenes of 
future desolation. He felt fortbe miseries of mankiad; 
he pitied their folly and wept over the 6nal destruc- 
tion of the human frame, undermined by sin and 
borne down by death. 



WRITINGS. 

bis sacred rolume may be 
I It is overshadowed by 
ka forth in the sublimity en 
it are the mad reviliags of 
e burDiDg coals which fall 
1 who hurled them, leaving 
uie udjeui ui iiia rage umujured. What are the most 
pbilodopfaic works of mankind when placed in com- 
parison with it? They sink into noihing. What are 
the brilliaDt shafts of human wit when directed against 
it T They are as the gilded wing of the butterfly, flut- 
tering feebly against the nervous, the resistless pinion 
of an eagle. What are all the immense magazines 
of learning beside it, but a boundless heap of chafTT 
Yes; the vast edifices of human knowledge reared 
by tbe restless hand of ingenuity, and bedecked with 
all tbe gaudy trappings of eloquence, crumble into 
dust ana fall prostrate in its presence, as did the hea- 
then idol before the ark of the living God ! 

Do we ask eloquence T Where can it be found 
more pure than from tbe mouth of^ him whose voice 
of mercy is a murmur, and whose anger speaks in 
wrathful thunders? Do we ask sublimity? The 
eagle in its flight toward heaven is less sublime than 
the hallowed words of its Maker. Do we ask sim- 
plicity 1 What is more touchingly so, than the Ian- 
goage of the sacred volume ? Do we ask sweetness 
or leodemessT The breath of summer is less sweet 
thao the Almighty's offered mercies. The fabled 
hird which sheds ner blood for the nourishment of - 
80» 
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lier innoceDt ofispring, is cruel in comparison with 
bim, who bled, who died, for those who cursed ana 
tortured him. Do we ask grandeur, wildness or 
gtrengtb T Look there ! there upon the law of him 
whose very self is grandeur, whose glance is light- 
niiig, and whose arm is strength. 

The hand of the impious and the envious may 
hurl the dust of derision upon this sacred volume: 
still, it will shine on, brighter and brighter, while tirne 
•hallbel 



TY. 

The sacred volume exhorts us to Charity. How ' 
carefully then should we cherish this kindly feeling, 
this spark from the fountain of life, that it may beam 
forth uDdimmed, and with its pure and friendly liRbt, 
cast a ray over our many imperfections, in ihiat day 
vhea all will stand in need of mercy and forbear- 
aacel 

It ia not the bare distribution of alms to the needy 
and suffering beggar, it is not the pompous ofieringa 
of opulence to the shrinking child of poverty, which 
coostitutes true charity ; — no ; it is to be understood 
ID B far wider sense ; it is forbearing to join with the 
nultitwle, when trampling upon a fallen fcllow-crea- 
Inrc It is the voice of charity which pleads for the 
wretched and the penitent, which raises the prostrate, 
and whispers forgiveness for the past, and hope for 
the iiiture. It is her hand which pours the balm of 
coQsolaiioo into the lacerated bosom of the returning 
wanderer ; who dares not look back upon the past, 
and whose heart shrinks as it meets the cold and 
averted glances of those, who in the hour of its pride 
had bowed beibre it. 

We are all liable to err. Let us make the situation 
of the suffering penitent our own. Where are the 
friends we had fondly fancied oura 1 fled, as from the 
breath of pestilence, and we are desolate ; left with 
the arrow of adversity rankling in our bosoms, like 
fie stricken deer by the selGsh nerd, to perish in soli- 
lode and wretchedness. 

There is no heart so hardened and depraved, that 
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it will Dot, viben the sof 

peace and forgiveness, yield like wax beneath Ihe 
hand which stamps it. Then is the moment lo im- 
press upOD it the sacred precepts of virtue, and to 
place the bright rewards of penitence before it. " Let 
us then do as we v?ouId thai others should do unto 
us ;" have mercy upoD the fallen, and stretch forth 
the hand of charity to the suQering and the peniienL 



REMARKS ON THE IMMORALITY OF 
THE STAGE. 

Wht is it that the ear of modesty must be shocked 
by the indelicacy and immorality which obstinately 
clings to the stage, that vehicle of good or evil, thst 
splendid engine whose movements may shed a halo 
of brilliancy around it, or leave behind the blackened 
traces of its desolalii^ progress 1 

Can the eye of innocence gaze even upon the mimic 
characters of vice, or the ear of delicacy becoii« 
familiarized to the rude and boisterous, or the more 
dangerously subtle insinuations of depravity, without 
quitting the fascinating scene less fastidious in its feel- 
ings, less sensible to the bold intrusions of barefaced 
wickedness 1 No : — though ihe change be slow and 
almost imperceptible, still it will not be the less certain, 
the fatal poison will creep to the very vitals of virtue, 
and stamp deep stains upon the spotless tablet of iono 
cence. 

Must then all that is bright and pure be shut out 
from those scenes of fascination, and delight ? Must 
■ that very purity which should be cherisheaand guard- 
ed as a sacred deposit, be converted into a chain 
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usements of its posseasor T 

gence of this amusement, 

nptation to those who are 

principles of rectitude to 

overleap uie cruiiiuiiiiK iii-iurmed barrier, and plunge 

at once into the boundless ocean of vice and immo- 

ralilyt 

On why will not authors, those helmsmen in the 
mighty vessel of improvement, dash the couutleu 
stains from the charts which they are holding to our 
eyes, and transform their blackened pages to pure, 
spotless records of trutlf arid virtue t Then we should 
no longer mark the blush of offended modesty 
mantling the cheek of sensibility, or the frown of di*. 
approbation clouding the pure brow of refinement 
and morality. The stage would then become the 
goardian and the friend, instead of the fell destroyer 
of aU that is pure and virtuous in the human breast. 



CONTEMPLATION OF THE HEAVENa 

To count the glittering millions of the sky, to mar> 
■ha) tbem in bright array before us, to mark the brih 
liaDt traces of a Creator's presence, the foot-prints of 
the Deity, is a hallowed and sublime employment of 
the soul ; for being insensibly led onward from gazing 
upon the portals of heaven, the wonderful threshold of 
God's wide pavilion, it dares to lift itself in pure and 
ooearthly communion, with the Holy Spirit that in- 
habits there, and to bow in adoration and praise be- 
fore the great I AM. 

To a leelin? mind, the heavens unroll a vast vol- 
ume, filled wiUi subjects of wonder, love, and prnisa 
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Wonder, at the inconceivable majesty and goodness 
of the great Creator of so vast, so splendid a system; 
love, for his condescension in deigning to bend his at- 
tention to so insignificant a creature as man, even in 
the meridian of his earthly glory; and praise, for his 
unchangeable benevolence, infinite M^isdom, and per- 
fection. What hand but that of a God could have 
formed the Awide solar system above usT what voice but 
that of Him Awho created them, could bid the starry 
millions move on for thousands of ages in one unbro- 
ken and unceasing march t The lights of heaven are 
bright and beautiful, still they«are but feeble beams 
from the everlasting fountain of splendour, or wander- 
ing sparks of Heaven's dazzling glory. Well indeed 
might Zoroaster, in the enthusiasm of his heart, wor- 
ship the fires of Heaven as parts of that inefifable and 
never-dying spirit which animates and lives in all, 
through all eternity. 

In the dark ages of superstition and bigotry, was it 
strange that he should turn in disgust from the sacri- 
fices of blood, from horrid images the disgraceful pro- 
ductions of weak bewildered minds, to a ^unt of pure, 
unchanging, living light, to the brilliant fires above 
him, holding their unbroken paths through Heaven, 
pointing to God's throne, and whispering to the heart 
of something still more bright, more oeautiful and 
holy? 
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THE ORIGIN OF CHIVALRY. 

When society first began to form itself, rank and 
authority became necessary to subdue the wild and 
impetuous passions which raged unbridled in the 
savage bosom of man ; oppression and vassalage 
first appeared in the form of leudal government, each 
family looked up to its head, as each kingdom does 
now, to his sovereign,-«-his will was absolute, and 
bis power unbounded in his castle and dominions. 

In this way the rights of man were partially se- 
cured, the vassal was bound to serve and succour his 
lord in the hour of danger, as it was that lord's auty 
to support and protect his serf; — but in those ruao 
and barbarous ages, where was weak and helpless 
woman to find a shelter from the wild and lawless 
multitude? and what tribunal was there to which she 
could appeal if injured ? when man was contending 
with man for superiority, or right, where could she 
fly for redress? could the feeble voice of woman be 
beard amid the uproar ? no I — but it arose, though in 
murmurs, to the ear oi ner Maker, and that very evil 
which menaced her destruct'on, proved her blessing. 

In the dark ages of the world, woman held not 
that rank in society which a more enlightened age 
has allotted her ; she was deemed merely the slave 
of man's tyrannical will, the tool of his pleasure^ 
too weak to defend herself, and too insignificant to 
claim the protection of the lords of the creation. — 
As the sun of Religion arose upon the world, the dark 
clouds of contention arose with its light, — arms were 
the arguments which were unanimously chosen to 
decide every controversy ; the sword was the test of 
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merit, — and the hand which wielded it with the great- 
est dexterity was chosen to direct the community. 

The youthful soldier^ ardent and enthusiastic, was 
ever in search of some object on which to display 
his valour : the fair sex at length caught and fixed 
his attention, — tournaments and feats of arms were 
instituted to display his devotion to the cause of 
beauty and virtue in distress, and love and religion 
were blended — love became wildlv romantic, religion 
was enthusiastically venerated — the name of woman 
was held as sacred as that of religion, and both, as 
dear to the heart of every knight-errant as that of 
the idol, Honour I they were blended with each other 
— the passions heM the reins, and religion, though 
contemplated with enthusiasm, was too often made 
to bow before the shrine of love and romance. 
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MISS MARGARET DAVIDSON 



Thb reading world has long set a cherishing value od tha 
B>iine of Lucretia Davidson, a lovely American girl» who, 
aHer giving early, promise of rare poetic excel lence, was 
matched from existence in the seventeenth year of her age. 
Ad interesting biography of her by President Morse of the 
American Society of Arts, was published shortly afler her 
^ih ; another has since appeared from the classic pen of 
Miss Sedgwick, and her name has derived additional celebrity 
jo Great Britain from an able article by Robert Southey, 
inserted some years since in the London Quarterly Review. 

An intimate acquaintance in early life with some of the 
relatives of Miss Davidson had caused me, while in Ekirope, 
to read with great interest every thing concerning her ; when, 
therefore, in 1833, about a year afler my return to the United 
States, I was told, while in New York, that Mrs. Davidson, 
the mother of the deceased, was in the city and desirous of 
consulting me about a new edition of her daughter's works, I 
lost no time in waiting upon her. Her appearance corresponded 
with the interesting idea given of her in her daughter's biog- 
raphy; she was feeble and emaciated, and supported by 
pillows in an easy chair, but there were the lingerings of 
grace and beauty in her form and features, and her eye still 
gleamed with intelligence and sensibility. 

While conversing with her on the subject of her daughter's 
works, I observed a young girl, apparently not more than 
eleven years of age, moving quietly about her; occasionolly 
arranging a pillow, and at the same time listening earnestly 
to oar conversation. There was an intellectual beauty aboui 
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this child that struck me ; and that was heightened * by 
blushing diffidence when Mrs. Davidson presented her to m 
as her daughter Margaret. Shortly aAerwards, on her leaving 
the room, her mother, seeing that she had attracted my atten 
tion, spoke of her as having evinced the same early poefica] 
talent that had distinguished her sister, and as evidences 
showed me several copies of verses remarkable for such a 
child. On further inquiry I found that she bad very nearly 
the same moral and physical constitution, and was prone to 
the same feverish excitement of the mind, and kindling of the 
imagination that bad acted so powerfully on the fragile frame 
of her sister Lucretia. I cautioned the motlier, there/ore, 
against fostering her poetic vein, and advised such studies and 
pursuits as would tend to strengthen her judgment, calm and 
regulate the sensibilities, and enlarge that common sense 
which is the only safe foundation for all intellectual super* 
structure. 

I found Mrs. Davidson fully aware of the importance of 
such a course of treatment, and disposed to pursue it, but 
saw at the same time that she would have difficulty to carry 
it into eiiect ; having to contend with the additional excitement 
produced in the mind of this sensitive little being by the 
exampl&^f her sister, and the intense enthusiasm she evinced 
concerning her. 

Three years elapsed before I again saw the subject of this 
memoir. She was then residing with her mother at a rural 
retreat in the neighbourhood of New York. The interval 
that had elapsed had rapidly developed the powers of her 
mind, and heightened the loveliness of her person, but my 
apprehensions had been verified. The soul was wearing out 
the body. Preparations were making to take her on a tour 
for the benefit of her health, and her mother appeared to 
flatter herself that it might prove efficacious ; but when I 
noticed the fragile delicacy of her form, the hectic bloom of 
her cheek, and the almost unearthly lustre of her eye, I felt 
convinced that she was not long for this world ; in truth, she 
already appeared more spiritual than mortal. We parted, 
and I never saw her more. Within three years afterwards, 
a number of manuscripts were placed in my hands, as all 
that was left of her. They were accompanied by copious 
memoranda concerning her, furnished by her mothpr at my 
request. From these 1 have digested and arranged I he foj. 
lowing particulars, adopting in many places the original 
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nianascript, without alteration. In fact, the narrative will be 
found almost as illustrative of the character of the mother as 
of the child ; they were singularly identified in taste, feelings, 
and pursuits ; tenderly entwined together by maternal and 
filial afiectioo ; they reflected au inexpressibly touching grace 
and interest upon each other by this holy relationship, and, to 
my mind, it would be marring one of the most beautiful and 
B^ctbg groups in the history of OKxlerQ literature, to sunder 
them. 

Margaret Miller Davidson, the youngest daughter of Dr. 
Oliver and Mrs. Margaret Davidson, was bom at the family 
residence on Lake Champfain, in the village of Plattsburgh, 
on the 26th of March, 1823. She evinced fragility of con- 
stitution from her very birth. Her sister Lucretia, whose 
brief poetical career has been so celebrated in literary history, 
was her early and fond attendant, and some of her most popu* 
lar Uys were composed with the infant sporting in her arms. 
She used to gaze updn her little sister with intense delight, 
and, remarking the uncommon brightness and beauty of her 
eyes, would exclaim, "She must, she will be a poet!" The 
exclamation was natural enough in an enthusiastic girl who 
regarded every thing through the medium of her ruling pas* 
sion ; but it was treasured up by her niother, and considered 
almost prophetic Lucretia did not live to see her prediction 
verified. Her brief sojourn upon earth was over before Mar* 
garet was quite two years and a half old; yet to use her 
mother's fond expressions, "On ascending to the skies, it 
seemed as if her poetic mantle fell like a robe of light on her 
bfant sister." 

Margaret, from the first dawnings of intellect, gave evidence 
of being no common child : her ideas and expressions were 
not like those of other children, and often startled by their 
precocity. Her sister's death had made a strong impression 
on her, and, though so extremely young, she already under* 
stood and appreciated Lucretia's character. An evidence of 
this, and of the singular precocity of thought and expression 
just noticed, occurred but a few months afterwards. As 
Mrs. Davidson was seated, at twilight, conversing with a 
female friend, Margaret entered the room with a light elastic 
step, for which she was remarked. 

" That child never walks," said the lady ; then turning to 
her, ** Margaret, where are you fiying now?" said she. 
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** To heaven !^ replied she, pointing up with her finger 
to meet my sister Lucretia, when I get my new wings." 
' " Your new wings ! When will you get them ?" 
** Oh soon, very soon ; and then I shall fly !" 
" She loved," says her mother, " to sit hour after hour on 
a cushion at my feet, her little arms resting upon my lap, and 
her full dark eyes fixed upon mine, listening to anecdotes of 
her sister's life and details of the events which preceded her 
death, often exclaiming, while her face beamed with mingled 
emotions, * Oh mamma, I will t^ to fill her place ! Oh teach 
me to be like her I' " 

Much of Mrs. Davidson's time was now devoted to her 
daily instruction ; noticing, however, her lively sensibility, the 
rapid developement of her mind, and her eagerness for know- 
ledge, her lessons were entirely oral, for she feared for the 
present to teach her to read, lest by too early and severe 
application, she should injure her delicate frame. She had 
nearly attained her fourth year before she was taught to spell. 
Ill h^Ith then obliged Mrs. Davidson, for the space of a year» 
to entrust her tuition to a lady in Canada, a valued friend, 
who had other young girjs under her care. When she re* 
turned home she could read fluently, and had commenced 
lessons in writing. It was now decided that she should not 
be placed in any public seminary, but that her education 
should be conducted by her mother. The task was rendered 
delightful by the docility of the pupil ; by her aflectionate 
feelings, and quick kindling sensibilities. This maternal in* 
struction, while it kept her apart from the world, and fostered 
a singular purity and innocence of thought, contributed greatly 
to enhance her imaginative powers, for the mother partook 
largely of the poetical temperament of the child ; it was, in 
feet, one poetical spirit ministering to another. 

Among the earliest indications of the poetical character in 
this child were her perceptions of the beauty of natural 
scenery. Her home was in a picturesque neighbourhood, 
calculated to awaken and foster such perceptions. The fol- 
lowing description of it is taken from one of her own writings : 
*^ There stood on the banks of the Saranac a small neat cot- 
tage, which peeped forth from the surrounding foliage, the 
image of rural quiet and contentment. An old-feshioned 
*>iazza extended along the front, shaded with vines and honey 
nnckles ; the turf on the bank of the river was of the richest 
and brightest emerald ; and the wild rose and sweet briar, 
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re, seemed to bloom with 

le within the bounds of this 

Mtid was wildly yet beau- 

er gluncing and sparkling 

— », ,^^, _^..-~ •^^,, .» .. |,.^^...'ation for another and more 

lugoifioeDt view, when the stream, gliding on to the west, 

m buried in the broad white bosom of Champlain, which 

ilrelched back wave afler wave in the distance, until lost in 

biot Utie mialB that veiled the sides of its guardian mountains, 

neniiDg more lovely from their indistinctness." 

Sucli were the natural scenes which presented themselves 
10 ber dawning perceptions, and she is said to have evinced 
from ber earliest childhood, a remarkable sensibility to their 
cbaiiRt. A beautirul tree, or shrub, or flower, would fill her 
with delight; she would note with surprising discrimination 
the vaiious eSbcts of the weather upon the surrounding land- 
Kape; the mountains wrapped in clouds; the torrents roaring 
dowD their sides in times of tempest ; the " bright warm sun- ' 
ihioe," the "cooling showers," the "pale cold moon," for 
•ucb was already her poetical phraseology. A bright starlight 
lught, also, would seem to awaken a mysterious rapture in 
ber infant bosom, and one of her early expressions in speaking 
of the stars was, that they " shone like the eyes of angels." 

Oae of the most beautiful parts of the maternal instruction 
wai in guiding these kindling perceptions from nature up to 
DUure's God. 

"I cannot say," observes ber mother, "at what age her 
lel^ious impressions were imbibed. Tbey seemed to be inter- 
woven with her existence. From the very first exercise of 
reason she evinced strong devotional feelings, and slihough 
she loved play, she would at any time prefer seating herself 
baide me, and, with every faculty absorbed in the subject, 
liMeo while I attempted to recount the wonders of Providence, 
•od point out the wisdom and benevolence of God, as mani- 
fewed in the works of creation. Her young heart would swell 
wiib rapture, and the tear would tremble in her eye, when 1 
eipjained to her, that he who clothed the trees with verdure, 
■od gave the rose its bloom, had also created her with capaci- 
lie» to enjoy th«r beauties : that the same power which clothed 
Ibe mountains with sublimity, made her happiness his daily 
CBie. Thus a sentiment of gratitude and affection towards 
tbe Creator entered into all her emotions of delight at the 
wooders and beauties of creation." 
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There is nothing more truly poetical than reh'gion when 
properly inculcated, and it will be found that this early piety, 
thus amiably instilled, had the happiest effect upon her through- 
out life ; elevating and ennobling her genius; lifting her above 
every thing gross and sordid ; attuning her thoughts to pure 
and lofly themes; heightening rather than impairing her en- 
joyments, and at all times giving an ethereal lightness to her 
spirit. To use her mother's words, ** she was like a bird on 
the wing, her fairy form scarcely seemed to touch the earth 
as she passed.'* She was at tinges in a kind of ecstasy from 
the excitement of her imagination and the exuberance of her 
pleasurable sensations. In such moods every object of natural 
beauty inspired a degree of rapture, always mingled with a 
feeling of gratitude to the Being ** who had nnade so many 
beautiful things for her." In such moods too her little heart 
would overflow with love to all around ; indeed, adds her 
mother, to love and be beloved was necessary to her existence. 
Private prayer became a habit with her at a very early age ; 
it was almost a spontaneous expression of her feelings, the 
breathings of an affectionate and delighted heart. 

" By the time she was six years old," says Mrs. Davidsoo, 
" her language assumed an elevated tone, and her mind seemed 
filled with poetic imagery, blended with veins of religious 
thought. At this period 1 was chiefly confined to my room 
by debility. She was my companion and friend, and, as the 
greater part of my time was devoted to her instruction, she 
advanced rapidly in her studies. She read not only well, but 
elegantly. Her love of reading amounted almost to a passion, 
and her intelligence surpassed belief. Strangers viewed with 
astonishment a child little more than six years old reading 
with enthusiastic delight Thomson's Seasons, the Pleasures 
of Hope, Cowper's Task, the writings of Milton, Byron, and 
Scott, and marking, with taste and discrimination, the pas- 
sages which struck her. The sacred writings were her daily 
studies; with her little Bible on her lap, she usually seated 
herself near me, and there read a chapter from the holy 
volume. This was a duty which she was taught not to per- 
form lightly, and we have frequently spent two hours in read- 
ing and remarking upon the contents of a chapter." 

A tendency to *' lisp in numbers," was observed in her 

about this time. She frequently made little impromptus in 

rhyme, without seeming to be conscious that there was any 

hing peculiar in the habit. On oiie ocdision, while standing 
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bj a window at which her mother was seated, and lookiDg 
out upon a lovely landscape, she exclaimed — 

" See those lofty, thoee grand trees ; 
Their high tops waving in the breeze ; 
They cast their shadows on the ground, 
And spread their fragrance all around." 

Her mother, who had several times heen struck by little 
rhyming ejaculations of the kind, now handed her writing 
implements, and requested her to write down what she had 
ju8i uttered. She appeared surprised at the request, but 
complied ; writing it down as if it had been prose, without 
arranging it in a stanza, or commencing the lines with 
capitals; not seeming aware that she had rhymed. The 
notice attracted to this impromptu, however, had its effect, 
whether lor good or for evil. From that time she wrote some 
scraps of poetry, or rather rhyme, every day, which would 
be trf^sureid up with delight by her mother, who watched with 
trembling, yet almost fascinated anxiety, these premature 
bkworaings of poetic fancy. 

On another occasion, towards sunset, as Mrs. Davidson 
was seated by the window of her bed-room, little Margaret 
ran in, greatly excited, exclaiming that there was an awful 
tbundergust rising, and that the clouds were black as midnight. 

" 1 gently drew her to my bosom," says Mrs. Davidson, 
*'and after I had soothed her agitation, she seated herself at 
oiy fe^, laid her head in my lap, and gazed at the rising 
ttorm. As the thunder rolled, she clung closer to my knees, 
and when the tempest burst in all its fury, I felt her tremble. 
I passed my arms round her, but soon found it was not fear 
that agitate^i her. Her eyes kindled as she watched the war- 
ring elements, until, extending Iier hand, she exclaimed, 

'* The lightning plays along the sky, 
The thunder rolls and bursts from high! 
Jehovah's voice amid the storm 
I heard^methinks I see his form, 
As riding on the clouds of even. 
He spreaids his glory o*er the heaven. 

This likewise her mother made her write down at the 
instant; thus giving additional impulse to this growing inclina- 
tion. 

I shall select one more instance of this early facility at 
numbers, especially as it involves a case of conscience, credit- 
able to her early powers of self-examination. She had been 
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reproved by her mother for some trifling act of disobedience 
but aggravated her fault by attempting to justify it; she was 
therefore, banished to her bed*room until she should becon^ 
sensible of lier error. Two hours elapsed, without her evincing 
any disposition to yield : on the contrary, she persisted in 
vindicating her conduct, and accused her mother of injustice. 

Mrs. Davidson mildly reasoned with her; entreated her to 
examine the spirit by which she was actuated ; placed before 
her the example of our Saviour in submitting to the will of 
his parents ; and, exhorting her to pray to God to assist her, 
and to give her meekness and humility, left her again to her 
reflections. 

"An hour or two afterwards,** says Mrs. Davidson, «* she 
desired I would admit her. I sent word that, when she was 
in a proper frame of mind I would be glad to see her. The 
little creature came in, bathed in tears, threw her arms round 
my neck, and sobbing violently, put into my hands the fol- 
lowing verses : 

** Forpven by my Saviour dear, 
For all the wrongs I 've done, 
What other wish could I have here? 
Alas there yet is one. 

I know my God has pardon'd mm, 

I know he loves me still; 
I wish forgiven I may be, 

By her I 've used so ill. 

Good resolutions I have made, 

And thought I loved my Lord ; 
But ah! I trusted in mvself, 

And broke my foolisn word. 

But give me strength, oh Lord, to tnut 

For help alone in thee; 
Thou know* St my inmost feelings best, 

Oh teach me to obey.** 

We have spoken of the buoyancy of Margaret^s feelings, 
and the vivid pleasure she received from external objects; she 
entered, however, but little into the amusements of the few 
children with whom she associated, nor did she take much 
delight in their society ; she was conscious of a diflerence 
between them and herself, but scarce knew in what it con- 
sisted. Their sports seemed to divert for a while, but soon 
wearied her, and she would fly to a book, or seek the con- 
versation of persons of maturer age and mind. Her highp>i 
pleasures were intellectual. She seemed to live in a world 
of her own creation, surrounded by the images of her owo 
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(iDcy. Her owo childish amusements had origiDality and 
fimhoess, and called into action the mental powers, so as to 
render them interesting to persons of all ages. If at play 
with her little dog or kitten, she would carry on imaginary 
dialogues between them; always ingenious, and sometimes 
even brilliant. If her doll happened to be the plaything of 
the moment, it was invested with a character exhibiting know- 
ledge of history, and all the powers of memory which a child 
can be supposed to exercise. Whether it was Mary Queen 
of Scots, or her rival, Elizabeth, or the simple cottage maiden, 
each character was maintained with propriety. In telling 
itories, (an amusement all children are fond of,) hers were 
always original, and of a kind calculated to elevate the minds 
of the children present, giving them exalted views of truth, 
honour, and integrity ; and the sacrifice of all selfish feelings 
to the happiness of others was illustrated in the heroine of 
bar story. 

l^is talent for extemporaneous story-telling increased with 
exercise, until she would carry on a narrative for hours toge- 
ther ; and in nothing was the precocity of her inventive powers 
more apparent than in the discrimination and individuality of 
her fictitious characters ; the consistency with which they 
were sustained ; the graphic force of her descriptions ; the 
devation of her sentiments, and the poetic beauty of her 
ioMiffery. 

Tiiis early gift caused her to be sought by some of the 
neighbours ; who would lead her unconsciously into an exer- 
tion of her powers. Nothing was done by her from vanity 
or a disposition to ** show ofl",'' but she would become excited 
by their attention and the pleasure they seemed to derive from 
her narratioD. When thus excited, a whole evening would 
be occupied by one of her stories ; and when the servant came 
to tike her home, she would observe, in the phraseology of 
the magazines, ** the story to be continued in our next." 

Between the age of six and seven she entered upon a course 
of English grammar, geography, history, and rhetoric, still 
mider the direction and superintendence of her mother ; but 
each was her ardour and application, that it was necessary to 
keep her in check, lest a too intense pursuit of knowledge 
ihould impair her delicate constitution. She was not required 
to commit her lessons to memory, but to give the substance 
^ tbem in her own language, and to explain their purport ; 
^Im aha learnt nothing by rote, but every thing understand* 
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ingty, and soon acquired a knowledge of the rudiments of 
English education. The nnorning lessons completed, the rest 
of the day was devoted to recreation ; occasionally sporting 
and gathering wild flowers on the banks of the Saranac ; 
though the extreme delicacy of her constitution prevented her 
taking as much exercise as her mother could have wished. 

In 1830 an English gentleman, who had been strongly in- 
terested and aflected by the perusal of the biography and 
writings of Lucretia Davidson, visited Plattsburgh, in the 
course of a journey from Quebec to New York, to see the 
place where she was born and had been buried. While there, 
he sought an interview with Mrs. Davidson, and his appear- 
ance and deportment were such as at once to inspire respect 
and confidence. He had much to ask about the object of his 
literary pilgrimage, but his inquiries were managed with the 
most considerate delicacy. While he was thus conversing 
with Mrs. Davidson, the little Margaret, then about seven 
years of age, came tripping into the room, with a book in 
one hand and a pencil in the other. He was charmed with 
her bright intellectual countenance, but still more with finding 
that the volume in her hand was a copy of Thomson's Sea- 
sons, in which she had been marking with a pencil the pas- 
sages which most pleased her. He drew her to him ; his 
frank, winning manner soon banished her timidity ; he en- 
gaged her in conversation, and found, to his astonishment, a 
counterpart of Lucretia Davidson before him. His visit was 
necessarily brief; but his manners, appearance, and conver- 
sation, and, above all, the extraordinary interest with which 
he had regarded her, sank deep in the affectionate heart of 
the child, and inspired a friendship that remained one of her 
strongest' attachments through the residue of her transient 
existence. 

The delicate state of her health this summer rendered it 
advisable to take her to the Saratoga Springs, the waters of 
which appeared to have a beneficial efiect. After remaining 
here some time, she accompanied her parents to New York, 
[t was her first visit to the city, and of course, fruitful of 
wonder and excitement ; a new world seemed to open belbro 
her ; new scenes, new friends, new occupations, new sources 
of instruction and enjoyment ; her young heart was overflow- 
ing, and her head giddy with delight. To complete her hap«> 
piness, she again met with her English friend, whom she 
greeted with as much eagerness and joy as if he had been a 
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p^MDpBnioD of her own age. He manifested the same interest 
io her that be bad shown at Plattsburgh, and took great plea- 
sure io accompaoying her to many of the exhibitions and 
places of intellectual gratification of the metropolis, and mark- 
ing their efl^ts upon her fresh, unhackneyed feelings and 
uudligent miod. In company with him, she, for the first and 
only time io her life, visited the theatre. It was a scene of 
n»gic to ber, or rather, as she said, like a " brilliant dream." 
She often recurred to it with vivid recollection, and the effect 
of it upon ber imagination was subsequently apparent in the 
dramatic nature of some of her writings. 

One of ber greatest subjects of regret on leaving New 
York, was the parting with her intellectual English friend ; 
but she was consoled by his promising to pay Plattsburgh 
another visit, and to pass a few days there previous to his 
departure for England. Soon afler returning to Plattsburgh, 
however, Mrs. Davidson received a letter from him saying 
(hat be was unexpectedly sumnrK>ned home, and would have 
to defer bis promised visit until his return to the United States. 
It was a severe disappointment to Margaret, who had con- 
ceived for him an enthusiastic friendship remarkable in such 
i child. His letter was accompanied by presents of books 
sod various tasteful remembrances, but the sight of them 
col J augmented her afHiction. She wrapped them all care* 
fiilly in paper, and treasured them up in a particular drawer, 
^heie they were daily visited, and many a tear shed over 
them. 

The excursions to Saratoga and New York had improved 
her health, and given a fresh impulse to her miod. She re- 
luned her studies with great eagerness ; her spirits rose with 
Bwotal exercise ; she soon was in one of her veins of intcU 
fectoal excitement. She read, she wrote, she danced, she 
Kuig, and was for the time the happiest of the happy. In the 
^hoess of early morning, and towards sunset, when the 
^t of the day was over, she would stroll on the banks of 
theSaranac, following its course to where it pours itself into 
the beautiful Bay of Cumberland in Lake Champlain. There 
fhe rich variety of scenery which bursts upon the eye ; the 
inlands, scattered, like so many gems, on the broad bosom of 
fhe lake ; the Green Mountains of Vermont beyond, clothed 
^ the atniospherioal charms of our magnificent climate ; all 
^hete would inspire a degree of poetic rapture in her mmd 
nuogled with a sacred melancholy; for these were acenesi 
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which had often awakened the enthusiasm of her deceased 
sister Lucretia. 

Her mother, in her memoranda, gives a picture of her iu 
one of those excited moods. 

** After an evening's stroll along the river bank, we seated 
ourselves by a window to observe the efiect of the full moon 
rising over the waters. A holy calm seemed to pervade all 
nature. With her head resting on my bosom, and her eyes 
fixed on the firmament, she pointed to a particularly bright 
•tar, and said : 

" ' Behold that bright and sparkling star 
Which setteth as a queen afar : 
Over the blue and spangled heaven 
It sheds its glory in the even ! 



" ' Our Jesus made that sparkling star 
Which shines and twinkles from afar. 
Oh ! 't was that bright and glorious gem 
Which shone o'er ancient Bethlehem !' " 

*< The summer passed swiftly away,'' continues her mother, 
*^ yet her intellectual advances seemed to outstrip the wings 
of time. As the autumn approached, however, I could plainly 
perceive that her health was again declining. The chilly 
winds from the lake were too keen for her weak lungs. My 
own heietlth, too, was failing ; it was determined, therefore, 
that we should pass the winter with my eldest daughter, Mrs. 
T ', who resided in Canada, in the same latitude it is true, 
btat in an inland situation. This arrangement was very 
gratifying to Margaret ; and, had my health improved by the 
change, as her own did, she would have been perfectly happy. 
During this period she attended to a regular course of study, 
under my direction ; for, though conftned wholly to my bed, 
and sufiering extremely from pain and debility, Heav^i in 
mercy preserved my mental faculties from the wreck that 
disease had made of my physical powers.** The same plan 
as heretofore was pursued. Nothing was learnt by rote, and 
the lessons were varied to prevent fatigue and distaste, though 
study was always with her a pleasing duty rather than an 
arduous task. After she had studied her lessons by herself, 
she would discuss them in conversation with her nx>ther. Her 
reading was under the same guidance. "I selected ber 
books,*' says Mrs. Davidson, ** with much care, and to my 
surprise found that, notwithstanding her poetical temperament, 
she had a high relish for history, and that she wooU nad 
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with as nnich apparent interest an abstruse treatise that called 
|brth tbe reflecting powers, as she did poetry or works of the 
imagioatioo. In polite literature Addison was her fiivourite 
author, but Sbakspeare she dwelt upon with enthusiasm. She 
was restricted, however, to certain marked portions of this 
ioimitable writer ; and having been told that it was not proper 
£>r her to read the whole, such was her innate delicacy and 
ber sense of duty, that she never overstepped the prescribed 
booodaries." 

In the intervals of study she amused herself with drawing, 
ior which she had a natural talent, and soon began to sketch 
with considerable skill. As her health had improved .since 
her removal to Canada, she frequently partook of the favour* 
ite winter recreation of a drive in a traineau or sleigh, in 
company with her sister and her brother-in-law, and com- 
pletely enveloped in furs and buf&lo-robes ; and nothing put 
her in a finer flow of spirits, than thus skimming along, in 
bright January weather, on the sparkling snow, to the merry 
DHiiic of the jingling sleigh-bells. The winter passed away 
without any improvement in the health of Mrs. Davidson ; 
indeed she continued a helpless invalid, confined* to her bed, 
for eighteen months; during all which time little Margaret 
was her almost constant companion and attendant. 

''Her tender solicitude," writes -Mrs. Davidson, "endeared 
her to me beyond any other earthly thing ; although under 
the roof of a beloved and afllectionate douehter, and having 
coostantly with me an experienced and judicious nurse, yet 
the sod and gentle voice of my little darling, was more than 
noedicioe to my worn-out frame. If her delicate hand 
tflooothed my pillow, it was soft to my aching temples, and 
ber sweet smile would cheer me in the lowest depths of 
despondency. She would draw for me — read to me— euad 
oAeto, when writing at her little table, would surprise me by 
•ome tribute of love, which never failed to operate as a cordial 
to my heart. At a time when my life was despaired of| she 
wrote the following lines while sitting at my bed—- 

** ' I *11 to thy anns in rapture fly, 

And wipe the tear that dims thine eye ; 
Thv pleasure will be my delight, 
Till toy pure spirit takes its flight. 

" * When left alone — when thou art gone, 
Yet still I will not feel alone ; 
Thy spirit still will hover near, 
And guard thy orphan daughter dear !' " 
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In this trying moment, when Mrs. Dai4dson herself had 
given up all hope of recovery, one of the most touching sights 
was to see this affectionate and sensitive child tasking herself 
to achieve a likeness of her mother, that it might remain with 
her as a memento. " How often would she sit by my bed," 
says Mrs. Davidson, '* striving to sketch features that had 
been vainly attempted by more than one finished artist ; and 
when she found that she had failed, and that the likeness 
could not be recognised, she would put her arms around my 
neck and weep, and say, * OhTdcar mamma, 1 shall lase you, 
and not even a sketch of your features will be left me I and 
if I live to be a woman, perhaps I shall even forget how you 
looked !' This idea gave her great distress, sweet Iamb ! I 
then little thought this bosom would have been her dying 
pillow !" 

After being reduced to the very verge of the grave, Mrs. 
Davidson began slowly to recover, but a long time elapsed 
before she was, restored to her usual degree of health. Mar* 
garet in the meantime increased in strength and stature ; she 
still looked fragile and delicate, but she was always cheerful 
and buoyant. To relieve the monotony of her life, which 
had been passed too much in a sick chamber, and to preserve 
her spirits fresh and elastic, little excursions were devised for 
her about the country, to Missique Bay, St. Johns, Al burgh, 
Champlain, &c. The following lines, addressed to her mother 
on one of these occasional separations, will serve as a specinnea 
of her compositions in this the eighth year of her age, and 
of the afiectionate current of her feelings. 

" Farewell, dear mother ! for a while 
I must resign thy plaintive smile ; 
May angels watch thy couch of woe, 
And joys unceasing round thee flow. 

" May the Almighty Father spread 
His sheltering wings above thy head ; 
It is not long that we must part, 
Then cheer thy downcast, arooping heart. 

*' Remember, oh remember me. 
Unceasing is my love for thee ; 
When death shall sever earthly ties, 
When thy loved form all senseless lies. 

** Oh that my soul with thine could flee, 
A nd roam through wide eternity ; 
Could tread with thee the courts of heaven, 
And count the brilliant stars of even ! 
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'hey accordingly departed 

»t>ool the beginning of May, accompanied by a family party. 

Or ihia journey, and a sojourn of several months in New 

York, she kept a journal, which evinces considerable habila 

of observation, but still more that kindling of the imagioalioa 

which, in ihe pooiic mind, gives to commonplace realities the 

witchery of romance. She was deeply interested by visits to 

tbe"School for Ihe Blind," and the " Deaf and Dumb Asy. 

lum;" and makes a minute of a visit of a very diRerent 

Mlure — to Black Hawk and his feliowmhiefs, prisoners of 

*»r, who, by command of government, were token about 

through various of our cities, that they might carry back lo 

Heir breihrea in the wilderness, a cautionary idea of tha 

overwhelming power of the white man. 

"On the S5th June 1 saw and ahook hands with the famous 
Black Elawk, the Indian chief, the enemy of our nation, who 
lus massacred our patriots, murdered our women and helpless 
ebildren 1 Why is he treated with so much attention by those 
whom he has injured ? It cannot surely arise from benevo- 
knee. It must be policy. Be it what it may, I cannot un- 
denaaod it. His son, the Prophet, and others who accompa- 
Wd him, interested me more than the chief himself. Hia 
loa is no doubt a fine specimen of Indian beauty. He haa a 
Bigh brow, piercing black eyes, long black hair, which hangs 
<lawn his back, and, upon the whole, is well suited to captivato 
■a Indian inaiden. The Prophet we found aurveying himself 
ia a looking-glass, undoubtedly wishing lo show himself ofi* 
to (be best advantage in the fair assembly before him, Tba 
Ratwercdo^ngon a aofa, but they were awakened sufficiently 
lo shake hands with us, and others who had the courage to 
■pproach so near them. I remember I dreamed of thera tba 
Allowing night." 
During this visit lo Xew York, she was the life and delight 
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of the relatives with whom she resided, and they still retain 
a lively recollection of the intellectual nature of her sports 
among her youthful companions, and of the surprising aptness 
and fertile invention displayed by her in contriving new sources 
of amusement. She had a number of playmates, nearly of 
her own age, and one of her projects was to get up a dramatic 
entertainment for the gratification of themselves and their 
friends. The proposal was readily agreed to, provided she 
would write the play. This she readily undertook, and indeed 
devised and directed the whole arrangements, though she had 
never been but once to a theatre, and that on her previous 
visit to New York. Her little companions were now all busily 
employed, under her direction, preparing dresses and equip- 
ments; robes with trains were fitted out for the female charac* 
ters, and quantities of paper and tinsel were consumed in 
making caps, helmets, spears, and sandals. 

Afler four or five days had been spent in these preparations, 
Margaret was called upon to produce the play. '< Oh 1" she 
replied, " I have not written it yet." — *^ But how is this ! Do 
you make the dresses first, and then write the play to suit 
them ?" — ^** Oh !" replied she gaily, " the writing of the play 
is the easiest part of the preparation ; it will be ready before 
the dresses." And, in fact, in two days she produced her 
drama, " The Tragedy of Alethia." It was not very volumi- 
nous, to be sure, but it contained within it sufiicient of high 
character and astounding and bloody incident to furnish out 
a drama of five times its size. A king and queen of England 
resolutely bent upon marrying their daughter, the Princess 
Alethia, to the Duke of Ormond. The princess most per- 
versely and dolorously in love with a mysterious cavalier, 
who figures at her father's court under the name of Sir Percy 
Lennox, but who, in private truth, is the Spanish king, Rod- 
rigo, thus obliged to maintain an incognito on account of cer- 
tain hostilities between Spain and England. The odious 
nuptials of the princess with the Duke of Ormond proceed : 
she is led, a submissive victim, to the altar ; is on the point of 
pledging her irrevocable word ; when the priest throws off 
his sacred robe, discovers himself to be Rodrigo, and plunges 
a dagger into the bosom of the king. Alethia instantly plucks 
the dagger from her father's bosom, throws herself into Rod- 
rigo's arms, and kills herself. Rodrigo. flies to a cavern, 
renounces England, Spain, and his royal throne, and devotes 
himself to et&rual remorse. The queen ends the play by a 
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Her visit, however, was protracted much beyond what was 

originally intended. As the summer advanced, the heal and 

Rttrsiot of the city became oppressive; her bear! yearned 

after ber native home on the Saranac; and the following 

iiKi, written at the time, express the state of her feelings — 

HOME. 

I woold ij finm lbs dtf , would fly from iu core, 

To mj own aative plsnts uid mj' flow'reu bo fait ( 

To llw cool grusy liiiule, uid the nvulel biuht, 

Which leflecla the pale moon on ila boiom of lighC 

Anin wonid I Tiew the old mension so dear, 

Wliere I ^mtimI, ■ babe, without sorrow or fear; 

I woald leava this gnu dly, so brilliant and gay. 

For ■ peep at my borne on thin line aummer day. 

I hare frienda whom I love and would leais with regral, 

Bol ibe love of my home, oh, 't is tenderer yet ! 

TlwTa a sister reposes nnconscioaa in desth — 

•T WIS there ahe firit drew and there yielded bar br««b— 

A biher I love is away from me now— 

Ob conld I bat print a sweet kiss on his brow, 

Ot amoolb the grey locks, to my fond heart so deir, 

How i^uicklT wouhl vanldi each tracs of a teal 1 

AlunDTe I bnen ro pleaaore's gay call, 

But oy owD daiUng home, it is dearer ibansll. 

At length, late in the month of October, the travellert 
turned Otea faces homewards; but it was not the "darling 
home" lor which Margaret had been longing : ber native oot 
taoa oa the beautiful banks of* the Saranac. The wintrj 
•M4t bom L«ke Cbam|riain bad been proooitnced too levwv 
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for ber constitution, and the (amily residence had been re- 
luctantly changed to the village of Ballston. Margaret felt 
this change most deeply. We have already shown the tender 
as well as poetical associations that linked her heart to the 
beautifui home of her childhood ; a presentiment seemed to 
come over her mind that she would never see it more ; a pre- 
sentiment unfortunately prophetic. She was now accustomed 
to give prompt utterance to her enx>tions in rhyme, and the 
following lines, written at the time, remain a touching record 
of her feelings — 

MY NATIVE LAKE. 

Thy verdant banks, thy Indd sfreaniv 
Lit by the sun*8 resplendent beam. 
Reflect each bendins tree so light 
Upon thy bounding boaom bri^t. 
Could I but see thee once again, 
My own, my beautiful Champlain ! 

The little isles that deck thy breast. 

And calmly on thy bosom rest, 

How often, in my childish glee, 

I 've sported round them, bright and fras ! 

Could I but see thee once again. 

My own, my beautiful Champlaon I 

How oft I 'ye watch'd the fresh'ning diower 
Bending the summer tree and flower, 
And felt my Utile heart beat high 
As the bright rainbow graced the sky. 
Could I but see thee once again, 
My own, my beautiful Champlain ! 

And shall I never see thee more. 

My native lake, my much-loved shore f 

And must I bid a long adieu, 

My dear, my infant home, to you f 

Shall I not see thee once again. 

My own, my beautiful Champlain t 

Still, though disappointed at not returning to the Saranae, 
•he soon made herself contented at Ballston. She was at 
home, in the bosom of her own family, and reunited to her 
two youngest brothers, from whom she hod long been sepa* 
rated. A thousand little plans were devised by her, and some 
(ew of them put in execution, for their mutual pleasure and 
improvement. One of the most characteristic of these was 
a *' weekly ppcr," issued by her in manuscript, and entitled 
'*The Juvenile Aspirant." All their domestic occupations 
and amusementc were of an intellectual kind. Their morn- 
were apent in study; the evenings enliveoed by con* 
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versatioo, or by the work of some favourite author, read 
aloud for the benefit of the family circle. 

As the powers of this excitable and imaginative little being 
de?eloped themselves, Mrs. Davidson felt more and more 
conscious of the responsibility of undertaking to cultivate and 
direct them ; yet to whom could she confide her that would 
10 well understand her character and constitution ? To place 
ber io a boarding-school would subject her to increased ex- 
citement, caused by emulation, and her mind was already too 
excitable for her fragile frame. Her peculiar temperament 
required peculiar culture ; it must neither be stimulated nor 
checked ; and while her imagination was lefl to its free soar- 
logs, care must be taken to strengthen her judgment, improve 
ber mind, establish her principles, and inculcate habits of self : 
axaminatbn and self-control. All this, it was thought, might 
iKst be accomplislied under a mother's eye ; it was resolved, 
therefore, that her education should, as before, be conducted 
ttitirely at home. ** Thus she continued,^' to use her mother's 
^vords, (< to live in the bosom of afiection, where every thought 
and feeling was reciprocated. I strove to draw out the powers 
of her mind by conversation and familiar remarks upon sub^ 
jects of daily study and reflection, and taught her the neces- 
•ity of bringing all her thoughts, desires and feelings under 
the dominion of^ reason ; to understand the importance of self- 
control, when she found her inclinations were at war with its 
dictates. To fulfil all her duties from a conviction of right, 
because they were duties ; and to find her happiness in the 
consciousness of her own integrity, and the approbation of 
God. How delightful was the task of instructing a mind like 
bcf« ! She seized with avidity upon every new idea, for the 
iostructk>n proceeded from lips of love. Oflen would she 
exclaim, * Oh mamma ! how glad I am that you are not too 
ill to teach me! Surely I am the happiest girl in the world V 
She had read much for a child of little more than ten years 
of age. She was well versed in both ancient and modern 
history, (that is to say, in the courses generally prescribed ' 
for the use of schools,) Blair, Kaimes, and Paley had formed 
part of her studies. She was familiar with most of the British 
poets. Her command of the English language was remark- 
able, both in conversation and writing. She had learned the 
iiidiments of French, and was anxious to become perfect in 
the language ; but I had so neglected my duty in this respect 
tfter I left school, that I was not qualified to instruct ber. A 
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friend, however, who understood French, called occasionally 
and gave her lessons fbr his own amusement ; she soon trans- 
lated well, and such was her talent for the acquisition of lan- 
guages, and such her desire to read every thing in the origi- 
nal, that every obstacle vanished before her perseverance. 
She made some advances in Latin, also, in company with her 
brother, who was attended by a private teacher ; and they 
were engaged upon the early books of Virgil, when her health 
again gave way, and she was confined to her room by severe 
illness. These frequent attacks upon a frame so delicate 
awakened all our fears. Her illness spread a gloom through- 
out our habitation, for fears were entertained that it would end 
in a pulmonary consumption.'* After a confinement of two 
months, however, she regained her usual, though at all tinnes 
fragile, state of health. In the following spring, when she 
had just entered upon the eleventh year of her age, intelli- 
gence arrived of the death of her sister, Mrs. T., who had 
been resident in Canada. The blow had he&a apprehended 
from previous accounts of her extreme illness, but it was a 
severe shock. She had looked up to this sister as to a second 
mother, and as to one who, from the precarious health of her 
natural parent, might be called upon to fulfil that tender oflfice. 
She was one also calculated to inspire afilection ; lovely in 
(lerson, refined and intelligent in mind, still young in years; 
and with all this, her only remaining sister ! In the follow- 
ing lines, poured out in the fulness of her grief, she touch- 
ingly alludes to the previous loss of her sister Lucretia, so 
oflen the subject of her poetic regrets, ^nd of the consolation 
she had always felt in still having a sister to love and cherish 
her. 

ON THE DEATH OF MY SISTER ANNA ELIZA. 

While weeping o*er our sister's tomb, 
And heaving many a heartfelt sifh, 
And while in youth's bewitching bloom, 
• I thought not that thou too couldst die. 

When gazing on that little mound, 
Spreiui o'er with turf, and flowers, and mould, 

I thouffht not that thy lovely form 
Could be as motionless and cold. 

When her light, airy form was lost 

To fond anection's weeping eye. 
I thought not we should mourn for thee, 

I thought not that thou too oouldst die. 



nanlle tree, 

I we Btill h»Te th»a." 



Sweet windeter in a warm of woe ! 
How, Diiiaitrwiied oui grief miu) pour; 
Uncheck'd our mouinJDg um tniui Bow. 

Bow oft f 'tc prened my glowing lip 

In nplure (a lb; snowy brow. 
And gued upon that angel eye, 

CioHd in desib'd chilling slumbwDOw! 
While tottering on ibe Terge of life. 



And when the awful moment came, 
Replete with ireiobliaE hope ind fear. 

Though anguisb shook atj slender frame, 
Thf thougbt* were in a brighter sphere. 

The wreath of light which loond thea play'd. 

Bore ihy pure apiril to the skies ; 
With ih« we lost our brighieai gem. 

But heaven has gained I glorioui prize. 
Ob may the bud of pramise left. 

Follow ifae brilliuil path she trod. 
And of her fbslerinff care bereft, 

Still seek and find bis mother's Ood. 



Bat be, the partner of bei life, 
Who ahind ber joy and soolhe 

Bow can 1 beal his broken heart I 
Bow bid his sorrow cease to flo' 

It 'a only time theae wounda can heal : 



To parry the eOect of this most alHicliag blow, Margaret 
«u MOt on a viait to New York, where she passed a coupl« 
ofroooths in the society of afTeciionate and intelligent friends, 
tod returned honte in June, recruited in health and spirits. 
The light of her mother, however, though habilitated to sor- 
row and BufTcriflg, yet bowed down by her recent berenve- 
bent, called forth her tenderest sympathies; and we consider 
il u illuttratiag the progresa of the intellect aod the history 
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of the heart of this most interesting child, to insert another 
efTusion called forth by this domestic calamity : 

TO MY MOTHER OPPRESSED WITH SORROW. 

Weep, oh my mother ! I will bid thee weep ! 

For grief like thine requires the aid of tears ; 

But oh, I would not see thy bosom thus 

Bow*d down to earth, with anguish so severe ! 

I would not see thine ardent feelines crushed, 

DeadenM to all save sorrow's thrilling tone, 

Like the pale flower, which hangs its drooping bead 

Beneath the chilling bbsts of stem iBolus ! 

Oh I have seen that brow with pleasure flushM, 

The lightning smile around it brightly playing. 

And tlie dark eyelids trembline with delight — 

But now how changed ! — Ihy downcast eye is bent. 

With heavy, thoughtful glances, on the ground, 

And oh how quickly starts the tear-drop there ! 

It is not age which dims its wonted fire, 

Or plants nis lilies on thy pallid cheek. 

But sorrow, keenest, darkest, biting sorrow ! 

When love would seek to Iead4hy heart from grief, 

And fondly pleads one cheering look to view, 

A sad, a faint sad smile one instant gleams 

Athwart the brow where sorrow sits enshrined, 

Brooding o'er ruins of what once was fair ; 

But like departing sunset, as it throws 

One farewell shaaow o*er the sleeping earth, 

(So soon in sombre twilight to be wrapt.) 

Thus, thus it fades ! and sorrow more profoimd 

Dwells on each feature where a smile, so cold, 

It scarcely might be called the mockery 

Of cheerful peace, but just before had been. 

Long years of sufiering, brightened not by joy. 

Death and disease, fell harbmger of woe. 

Must leave their impress on the human face, 

And dim the fire of^ youth, the glow of pride; 

But oh my mother! mourn not thus for Aer, 

The rose, just blown, transplanted to its home. 

Nor weep that her angelic soul has found 

A resting-place with God. 

Oh let the e^e of heaven-bom faith disperse 

The dark'pmg mists of earthlv grief, and pierce 

The clouds which shadow dull mortality ! 

Gaze on the heaven of glory crown'd with light, 

Where rests thine own sweet child with radiant brow 

In the same voice which charm'd her father's halls, 

Chanting sweet anthems to her Maker's praise ; 

And watching with delight the gentle buds 

Which she had lived to moum ; watching thine own. 

My mother! the soft unfolding blossoms. 

Which, ere the breath of earthly sin could taint. 

Departed to their Saviour ; there to wait 

For thy fond spirit in the home of bliss ! 

The angel babes have found a second mother ; 

But when thy soul shall pass from earth away, 



J[ cling lo thee, 

*elcame tboe wilh joy, 

\ inbticy, 

'eicb ihal bsppjr home. 

ne heunfell amilg 

ranged from joy ; 

brow alone, 

KB o'er thy heait, 

! Though thy lovad 

— ^ve ifaee — who waold Ut* 

Wilh Ihee alona — who weepa or Binile* wilh ihee. 

^'hink of iby noble sona, and think of her 

Who pra^a tbee to be hippy in ibe hope 

or meeting those in heaven who loved ihee here. 

And iraining iboae on earth that thajr may live 

A band of awDta wilh the* in Paradua. 

The regular Mudiea of Margnret were n 

brr moiher fbuDd, in attending to her instruction, a relief from 

riw poignancy of her aOliciions. Margaret always enjoyed 

liKoouiitry, and in fine weatlter indulged in long rambles in 

Ibe woodg, acRompanied by some friend, or siteodL-d by a 

6i<h(iil servant woman. When in the house, the versatility 

of her talents, her constitutional vivacity, and an aptness at 

cnning occupation and amusement out of the most trifling 

incideat, perpetually relieved the monotony of domestic lile; 

while the raini gleatn of health that occasionally flitted across 

ber cheek, b^uikd the anxious foreboding thai had been in- 

dulged coacerniDg her. " A strong hope was rising in my 

btart," aaya her mother, " that our frail, delicate blossom 

would continue to flourish, and that it was possible i might 

ItTC lo behold the perfection of its beauty I Alas ! how uo- 

oertatn is every eanbly prospect ! Even then the canker was 

coocnied within the bright bud, which was eventually to 

deUroy its loveliness! About the last of December she was 

r'l •etxed with a liver complaint, which, by sympathy, 
ted her lungs, and again awakened all our fean. She 
was coafJDed lo her bed, and it was not until March that ahe 
was abki lo sit up and walk about her room. The conflne- 
mmt then became irksome, but her kind and skilful physician 
bad declared that she must not be permitted to venture out 
Dniil tnild weather in April," During this fit of illness her 
miod had remnined in an unusual slate of inactivity ; but wilh 
the opening of spring, and the faint mlurn of health, it broke 
forth with a brilliancy and a restless excitability that astonished 
and alarmed. "In cnnvervation," says her nnother, "her 
■ Him of wit were dazzling. She compoaed and wrota io> 
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cessaotly, or rather would have done so, had I not interposed 
my authority to prevent this unceasing tax upon hoth her 
mental and physical strength. Fugitive pieces were produced 
every day, such as, * The Shunamite,' • fielshazzar's Feast,' 
* The Nature of Mind,' ' Boahdil el Chico,' &c. She seemed 
to exist only in tlie regions of poetry." We cannot help 
thinking that these moments of intense poetical exaltation 
sometimes approached to delirium, for we are told by her 
mother that ^^ the image of her departed sister Lucretia min- 
gled in all her aspirations ; the holy elevation of Lucretia's 
character had taken deep hold of her imagination, and in hei 
nK>ments of enthusiasm she felt that she held close and inti* 
mate communion with her beatified spirit." 

This intense mental excitement continued afler she was 
permitted to leave her room, and her application to her books 
and pa()ers was so eager and almost impassioned, that it was 
found expedient again to send her on an excursion. A visit 
to some relatives, and a sojourn among the beautiful scenery 
on the Mohawk river, had a salutary efiect ; but on returning 
home she was again attacked with alarming indisposition, 
which confined her to her bed. 

''The struggle between nature and disease," says her 
mother, "was for a time doubtful; she was, however, at 
length restored to us. With returning health, her mental 
labours were resumed. I reasoned and entreated, but at last 
became convinced that my only way was co let matters take 
their course. If restrained in her favourite pursuits she was 
unhappy. To acquire useful knowledge was a motive suffi- 
cient to induce her to surmount all obstacles. I could only 
select for her a course of calm and quiet reading, which, 
while it furnished real food for the mind, would compose 
rather than excite the imagination. She read much, and 
wrote a great deal. As for myself, I lived in a state of con- 
stant anxiety lest these lab6urs should prematurely destroy 
his delicate bud." 

In the autumn of 1835, Dr. Davidson made arrangements 
to remove his family to a rural residence near New York, 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Sound, or East River, 
as it is commonly called. The following extract of a letter 
from Margaret to Moss Kent, Esq.,* will show her anticipa- 
tions and plans on this occasion. 

•This genrkman was an early and valued friend of the Davidstiu 
fiunily, and ia honourably mentioned by Mr. Morse for the inieivM b^ 
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Bepmlw so, lEH. 

ton for New York. We are 
pon the East River, near the 
m town, romantically called 
lelightful ! Reunited to father 
i1 be happy ! We shall keep a 
agon, to transport ua to and 
time shall be constantly em- 
hope I shall continue to pursue 
la concurs in the opinion that 

., :er to the study of the Latin 

and French languages, while music and dancing wilt unbend 
my mind after close application to those studies, and give 
me that recreation which mother deems requisite for me. 
IT father can procure private teachers for me, 1 shall be saved 
the dreadful alternative of a boardlng'Schuol. Mother could 
n'ver endure the thought of one for me, and my own aver- 
lion is equally strong. Oh ! my dear uccle. you must come 
and see us. Come soou and stay long. Try to be with us 
It Christmas. Mother's health is not aa good as when you 
were here. 1 hope she will be benefited by a residence In 
her native city — in tbe neighbourhood of those friends she 
best loves. The state of her mind has an astonishing effect 
Upon her health." 

■Mt in tlM educalion of Lucre'iB. The nolica of Mr. Mom. bowever. 
I«>M il u> be nippoeed ihal Mr. Kent's iici|iiainlance wiih Dr. and Mrs. 
Dnidun wu brought about b; hi> admiraiion of their dau^liier'i 
'aknw, and commenced with ovenursa foi her instruction. The follow. 
Of fiincl of B letter frinn Mrs. DaTidion will place this matter in a 
pnper ligfat, and ahow that iheae ofTera on the pari of Mr. Kent, and 
IlwHnialacceptanesof them by Dr. and Mrs. Davidaon, were warrtnled 
hj ibe tenna of inlimscy which before existed between them, " I hsd 
<ae pl«.»ore," saya M™. Davidson, ■■ lo know Mr. Kent befnre my 
lum^e. after whicb he frequently tutlled at our house when visiting hu 
sBtcr. with whom I was on terms of iniimacv. On one of these occi- 
(Dm he saw Lucreti*. He hiui often seen ber when a child, but abe 
tad changed much. Her uncommon peraonal beiuly. graceful man; 
Bsri. and auperior intellectual endovvments mado a alronn itnpressian on 
Uni. Ueeonveraedwith her, and examined her on tbe different bntncbei 
*luch ibe was studying, and pronouiLced ber a gix>d Engli 



Hs also found' her w'eirr'ead,' and poasessing a furTd of senciBl inroT>na- 
armly expressetl bis admiration of her lalanta, and urged 
It ihal be should sdopi her as his daugblsr, atid comprfts 



tin as to permit him 10 place her with Mrs.Willard, and assured bito 
I <RMild (aka his geneTOUs otTer into consideration. Had she lived, wa 
■hould hiFe complied with bis wishea, and Lucretia would have been 
lbs child of bis adoption. Tbe pure and disimere^ied friend>hip of ihie 
*u«llfnt man conimued until the day of his death. For Margaret be 
— -r . , . ™- . jjj- ^ father, and the attochment ■■ 



by her with all the warmth of a youn([ and grsteful hsarL She always 
Mdiesaad him ■■ bar dear nikcle Kenl." 
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The following letter to the same gentleman, is dated Octo« 
ber 18, 1835: 

•* We are now at Ruremont, and a more delightful place 
I never saw. The house is large, pleasant, and commodious, 
and the old-fashioned style of every thing around it trans- 
ports the mind to days long gone by, and my imagination 
is constantly upon the rack to burden the past with scenes 
transacted on this very spot In the rear of the mansion a 
.lawn, spangled with beautiful flowers, and shaded by spread- 
ine trees, slopes gently down to the river side, where ves- 
sels of every description are constantly spreading their 
white sails to the wind. In front, a long shady avenue leads 
to the door, and a large extent of beautiful undulating 
ground is spread with fruit- trees of every description. In 
and about the house there are so many little nooks and by- 
places, that sometimes I fancy it has been the resort of 
smugglers; and who knows but I shall yet find their hidden 
treasures somewhere ? Do come and see us, my dear uncle; 
but you must come soon, if you would enjoy any of the 
beauties of the place. The trees have already doffed their 
robe of green, and assumed the red and yellow of autumn, 
and the paths are strewed with fallen leaves. But there is 
loveliness even in the decay of nature. But do, do come 
soon, or the branches will be leafless, and the cold winds 
will prevent the pleasant rambles we now enjoy. Dear 
mother has twice accompanied me a short distance about 
the grounds, and indeed 1 think her health has improved 
since we removed to New York, though she is still very 
feeble. Her mind is much relieved, having her little family 
gathered once more around her. You well know how 
great an effect her spirits have upon her health. Oh ! if my 
dear mother is only in comfortable health, and you will 
come, I think 1 shall spend a delightful winter prosecuting 
my studies at home.*' 

** For a short time," writes Mrs. Davidson, " she seemed 
to luxuriate upon the beauties of this lovely place. She se* 
lected her own room, and adjusted all her little tasteful orna* 
ments. Her books and drawing implements were transported 
to this chosen spot. Still she hovered around me like my 
shadow. Mother's room was still her resting-place; mother's 
bosom her sanctuary. She sketched a plan for one or two 
poems which were never finished. But her enjoyment was 
soon interrupted. She was again attacked by her old enemy, 
and though her confinement to her room was of short dura- 
tion, she did not get rid of the cough. A change now came 
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ever her mind. Hitherto she had always delighted in serious 
(XiQventatiun on heaven ; the pure and elevated occupations 
oT saints and angels in a future state had proved a delightful 
Miroe of contemplation ; and she would become so animated 
tbat it seemed sometimes as if she would fly to realize her 
hopes aod joys ! — Now her young heart appeared to cling to 
life and its enjoyments, and more closely than I had ever 
known it, 'She was never ill.' — When asked the question, 
*Margarer, how are you?" * Well, quite well,' was her reply, 
when it was obvious to me, who watched her every look, that 
•be bad STiircely strength to sustain her weak frame. She 
»w herself the last daughter of her idolizing parents — the 
ooiy sister of her devoted brothers ! Life had acquired new 
<^mi.s; though she had always been a happy, light-hearted 
child." 

The following lines, written ahout this time, show the elas* 
tidty of her spirit, and the bounding vivacity of her imagina- 
^> that seemed to escape, as in a dream, from the frail 
^^nwnent of clay in which they were encased : 

STANZAS. 

Ob for the pinions of a bird, 

To bear me far away, 
Where songs of other lands are heard, 

And other waters play! 

For eome aerial car, to fly 

On through the realms of light, 
To regions rife with poesy, 

Ana teeming with delight. 

0*er many a wild and classic stream 

In ecsiasy I'd bend, 
And hail each ivy-cover'd tower, 

As though it were a friend. 

O'er piles where many a wintry blast 

Is swept in mournful tones, 
And fraught with scenes long glided past, 

It shrieks, and sighs, aod moans. 

Thronffh many a shadowv grove, and round 

Full many a cloistered hall. 
And corridors, where every step 

With echoing peal doth fall. 

Enchanted with the drearinoFs. 

And awe>8iruck with th« gloom, 
I would iitander, like a spectre. 
, 'Mid the regions of the tgiou. 
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And Memory ber enchanting veil 

Around my soul should twine, 
And Supersution, wildly pale, 

Should woo me to her shrine; 

IM cherish still her witching gloom. 

Half shrinking in my dresd, 
But, powerless lo dissohre the spell. 

Pursue her fearful tread. 

Oh what unminsled pleasure then 

My youthful heart, would feel, 
As o er its thrilling cords each thought 

Of former days would steal ! 

Of centuries in obUvion wrapt. 

Of forms which long were cold, 
And all of terror, all of woe. 

That history's page has told. 

How fondly in my bosom 

Would its monarch, Fancy, reign. 
And spurn earth's meaner offices 

With glorious disdain! 

Amid the scenes of past delight, 

Or misery, I*d roam. 
Where ruthless tyrants sway'd in might. 

Where princes found a home. 

• 

Where heroes have enwreathed their brows 

With chivalric renown, 
Where beauty's band, as valour's meed, 

Hath twined the laurel crown. 

I 'd stand where proudest kings have stood. 

Or kneel where slaves have knelt, • 

Till wrapt in magic solitude, 
I feel what they have felt. 

Oh for the pinions of a bird. 

To watt me far away. 
Where sonsfs of other lands are heard, 

And other waters play! 

About this time Mrs. Davidson received a letter from toe 
English gentleman for >vhom Margaret, when quite a child, 
had conceived such a friendship, her dear elder brother, as 
she used to call him. The letter bore testimony to his undi* 
minished regard. He was in good health ; married to a very 
estimable and lovely woman ; was the father of a fine little 
girl, and was at Havana with his family, where he kindly 
entreated Mrs. Davidson and Margaret to join them; being 
sure that a winter passed in that mild climate would have the 
happiest effect upon their healths. His doors, his heart, he 
added, were open to receive them, and bis amiable oonsort 
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irelcotne. " Margarel " says Mrs. 
le by the perusal or this letter. She 
itely ; — one [noment urged me to go, 
it she WHS sure it would cure me ;' 
hough she could not leave the rrienda 
Dtly been reunited. Oh I had I gone 
child might still have lived to bless 

■M of Margaret's reudence at Rure- 
BJtuation of the place seized power> 
10. " The curious structure of this 
ys Mrs. Davidson, " its picturesque 
and beautiful grounds which aur- 
lousand poetic images and romantic 
1 winding staircase, a dark, narrow 
rge apartments with massive doors, 
bolls, all set her mind teeming with 
„ __ .._. had read and imagined of old cas- 
tles, banditti, smugglers, &c. She roamed over the place in 
perfect ecstasy, peopling every pnrl with images of her own 
innginatioa, and fancying it the scene of some foregone event 
of dark and thrilling interest." There was, in fact, some 
palpable material for all this spinning and weaving of the 
fiocy. The writer of this memoir visited Ruremont at the 
tioM it was occupied by the Davidson family. It was a 
spacious, and somewhat crazy and poetical. looking mansion, 
wito la^ waste apartments. The grounds were rather wild 
and overgrown, but so much the more picturesque. It stood 
oo the banks oC the Sound, the waters of which rushed, with 
■rbiriing and impetuous tides, below, hurrying on to the dan- 
geroos strait of Hell Gate. Nor was this neighbourhood 
without its legendary tains. These wild and lonely shores 
bad, in former times, been the resort of smugglers and pirates. 
Hard by this very place stood the country retreat of Ready- 
Money Prevoet, of dubious and smuggling memory, with his 
haunted tomb, in which he was said to conceal his coDlraband 
riches; and scarce a secret spot about these shores but had 
some tradition connected with it of Kidd the pirate and his 
buried treasures. All these circumstances were enough to 
breed thick-coming fancies in so imaginative a brain; and the 
result was a drama in six acts, eniiiled " The Smuggler," the 
waeab of which was laid at Ruremont in the old time of the 
pDrinoe. The play was written with great rapidity, and, 
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• 

considering she was little more than twelve years of age, and 
bad never visited a theatre but once in her life, evinced great 
aptness and dramatic talent. It was to form a domestic en- 
tertainment for Christmas holidays ; the spacious back parlour 
was to be fitted up for the theatre. In planning and making 
arrangements for the performance, she seemed perfectly 
happy, and her step resumed its wonted elasticity, though her 
anxious mother oHen detected a suppressed cough, and re- 
marked a hectic flush upon her cheek. " We now found," 
says Mrs. Davidson, ^* that private teachers were not to be 
procured at Ruremont, and 1 feared to have her enter upon 
a course of study which had been talked of, before we came 
to this place. I thought she was too feeble for close mental 
application, while she was striving, by the energies of her 
mind and bodily exertion, (which only increased the morbid 
excitement of her system,) to overcome disease, that she 
feared was about to fasten itself upon her. She was the more 
anxious, therefore, to enter upon her studies; and when she 
saw solicitude in my countenance and manner, she would fix 
her sweet sad eyes upon my face, as if she would read my 
very soul, yet dreaded to know what slie might find written 
there. I knew and could understand her feelings ; she also 
understood mine; and there seemed to be a tacit compact 
between us that this subject, at present^ was forbidden ground. 
Her father and brothers were lulled into security by her cheer- 
ful manner and constant assertion that she was well, and con- 
sidered her cough the efiect of recent cold. My opinion to 
the contrary was regarded as the result of extreme maternal 
anxiety." 

She accordingly went to town three times a week, to take 
lessons in French, music, and dancing. Her progress in 
French was rapid, and the correctness and elegance of her 
translations surprised her teachers. Her friends in the city, 
seeing her look so well and appear so sprightly, encouraged 
her to believe that air and exercise would prove more bene- 
ficial than confinement to the house. She went to town in 
the morning and returned in the evening in an open carriage, 
with her father and one of her elder brothers, each of whom 
was confined to his respective office until night. In this way 
she was exposed to the rigours of an unusually cold season ; 
yet she heeded them not, but returned home full of animation 
to join ner little brothers in preparations for their holiday f(&te. 
T.heir anticipations of a joyous Christmas were doomed to 
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ttd disappointment. As the time approached, two of her 
brothers were taken ill.' One of these, a beautiful boy about 
oioe years of age, had been the favourite companion of her 
recreations, and she had taken great interest in his mental 
improvement. "Towards the close of 1835," says her 
mother, ** he began to droop ; his cheek grew pale, his step 
languid, and his. bright eye heavy. Instead of rolling the 
Itoop, and bounding across the lawn to meet his sister on her 
"Bturn from the city, he drooped by the side of his feeble 
Mother, and could not bear to be parted from her; at length 
Ik was taken to his bed, and, after lingering four months, he 
died. This was Margaret's first acquaintance with death. 
Slvi witnessed his gradual decay almost unconsciously, but 
till persuaded herself * he will, he mu^t get well !' She saw 
^r sweet little playfellow reclining upon my bosom during 
his last agonies ; she witnessed the bright glow which flashed 
upon his long-faded cheek ; she beheld the unearthly light of 
his benutiful eye, as he pressed his dying lips to mine, and 
exclaimed, * Mother! dear mother! the last hour has come!' 
Oh! it was indeed an hour of anguish never to be forgotten. 
Its efiect upon her youthful mind was as lasting as her life. 
The sudden change from life Qnd animation to the still uncon- 
Kiousoess of death, for the time almost paralysed her. She 
shed 00 tear, but stood like a statue upon the scene of death. 
But when her eldest brother tenderly led her from the room, 
bcr tears gushed forth — it was near midnight, and the first 
^ing that aroused her to a sense of what was going on 
around her, was the thought of my bereavement, and a cod* 
Tictioo that it was her province to console me." 

We suljjoin a record, from her own pen, of ber feelings on 
tlus lamentable occasion. 

ON THE CORPSE OF MY LITTLE BROTHER KENT. 

Beaateoos form of sonlleas clay ! 

Imase of what once was life ! 
Hush'a if thy pulse's feeble play, 

And ceased the pangs of mortal strife. 

Oh ! I have heard thy dying groan, 

Have seen ihy last of earthly pain ; 
And while I weep that thou art gone, 

I cannot wish thee here again. 

For ah ! the calm and peaceful smile 

Upon that clay-cold hrow of thine, 
Speaks of a spirit freed from sin, 

A spirit joyfiil and divins. 
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But tbou art gone ! and thia cold claj 

Is all that now remains of thee; 
For thy freed sottl hath wing'd its way 

To blessed immortality. 

That dying smile, that dying groan, 

I never, never can forget. 
Till death's cold hand hath clasped my own, 

His impress on my brow has set. 

Those low, and sweet, and plaintive tones, 
Which o'er my heart Uke music swept, 

And the deep, deathlike, chilling moans, 
Which from thy heaving bosom crept. 

Oh ! thou wert beantifol and fair, 

Otir loveliest and our dearest one ! 
No more thy pains or joys we share, 

No more — my brother, thou art gone. 

Thou 'rt gone ! What ag[ony, what woe 

In that brief sentence is exprera'd ! 
Oh that the burning tears could flow, 

And draw this mountain from my breast ! 

The anguish of the mother was still more intense, as she 
saw her bright and beautiful but perishable. ofispring thus, 
one by one, snatched away from her. *' My own weak 
frame," says she, " was unable longer to sustain the eflects 
of long watching and deep grief. I had not only lost my 
lovely boy, but I felt a strong conviction that I must soon 
resign my Margaret ; or rather, that she would soon follow 
me to a premature grave. Although she still persisted in the 
belief that she was well, the irritating cough, the hectic flush, 
(so oflen mistaken for the bloom of health,) the hurried beat- 
ing of the heart, and the drenching night perspirations con- 
firmed me in this belief, and I sank under this accumulated 
load of affliction. For three weeks I hovered upon the bor- 
ders of the grave, and when I arose from this bed of pain — 
80 feeble that I could not sustain my own weight, it was to 
witness the rupture of a blood-vessel in her lungs, caused by 
exertions to suppress a cough. Oh 1 it was agony to see her 
thus! I was compelled to conceal every appearance of alarm, 
lest the agitation of her mind should produce fatal conse- 
quences. As I seated myself by her, she raised her speaking 
eyes to mine with a mournful, inquiring gaze, and as she read 
the anguish which 1 could not conceal, she turned away with 
a look of despair. She spoke not a word, but silence, still, 
deathlike silence, pervaded the apartment." The best of 
medical aid was rall(*d in, but the physicians gave no hope; 
they considered it a deep-seated case of pulmonary consump- 
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I to alleviate the Bymptoms, 
ibie by lessening the exciie- 
•a. Davidson returned lo the 
the physicians, she was re< 
]g look, by the lovely little 
IS made. Margaret seemed 
ig reply, and !' lay, all pale 
1 by [he cough,) striving to 
)," while her mother seated 
Deraeil by ber pillow, trembling with weakness and sorrow. 
Loag and anxious were the days and nights spent in watching 
over ber. Every suddeo movement or emotion excited i1m 
hemorrbage. "Not a murmur escaped her lips," says her 
DMber, " during her protracted suQeringa. 'How ere you, 
love! how have you rested during the night?' ' Well, dear 
marama ; I have slept sweetly.' I have been night after 
iLght beside her restless couch, wiped the cold dew from her 
brow, and kissed her faded cheek in all the agony of grief, 
*hile she unconsciously slept on ; or if she Jid awake, her 
etlm sweet smile, which seemed to emanate from heaven, has, 
ipite of my reason, lighted my heart with hope. Except 
wbeo very ill, she was ever a bright dreamer. Her visions 
were usually of an unearthly cast : about heaven and angels. 
She was wandering among the stars ; her sainted sisters wero 
ber pioneers; her cherub brother walked hand in hand with 
ber through the gardeni of paradise ! I was always an early 
nier, but after Margaret began to decline I never disturbed 
ber until time to rise for breakfast, a season of social inter- 
course in which she delighted to unite, and from which she 
WIS never willing to be abiienl. Often when 1 have spoken 
to her she would exclaim, * Mother, you have disturbed the 
brightest visions that ever mortal was blessed with 1 1 was in 
the midst of such scenes of delight 1 Cannot I have lime lo 
finith my dream 1' And when I told her how long it was 
tmiil breakfast, ' It will do,' she would say, and again lose 
herself in her bright imaginings ; for I considered these as 
moments of inspiration rather than sleep. She lold me it waa 
not sleep. I never knew but one, except Margaret, who en- 
joyed this delightful and mysterious source of happiness : that 
one wsB ber departed sister Lucreiia. When awaking from 
these reveries, an almost ethereal light played about her eye, 
which seemed to irradiate her whole face. A holy calm per- 
vaded ber manner, and in truth she looked moie like an angel 
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who had been communing tami hiiiuicu ii|»riia lu luc ounu 
oT light, than sny thing uf a grosser nature." 

How truly does this correspond with Milton's exquiMte 
description of the heavenly influences that minister to virgin 

" A tboDscnd liT'ried vigpls lacker ber, 
DHvinE far off flsch ihing of nin uid guilt; 
And in deit dream and solemn liston, 
Tfll lier of ihiiigt iKm no grow e»r c«n hewi 

Beoin [o cut a beam on ibe ouivFaid ibapa, 
Til* unpoMmed lemple of the mind, 



or the itnagea and Epeculnliona that floated in her mind 
during these hairdreamB, huir reveries, we may Torm ao idea 
from the rullowing lines, written on one occaaion ader what 
her mother used to term her "descent into the world « 
reality." 

THE JOYS OF HEAVEN. 
Oh who can le][ the. jov and peace 

Which Mula redepm'd iball know, 
When all iheir farM^ aoiroioi ceiae, 

Their pride, and pun, and woe 1 
Who may deacribe the maichlera Inva 
WTiich reignerh wiih ibe aaima above t 
Wbal earthly tongue ran evar lall 

The pure, unclouded joy 
Which in each genlle aoul doih awell. 

Unminaled wiih alloy. 
Aa, bendmeioihe Lord M 
They Bouod bia praiaea ihn 
Through [he high regiona of I he air, 
' ■ ' !ide. 



angela' winga, ihev glidi 
— '■ -■prit.gaiWcsi 



Their minda eipendiTig every hour, 
And opening like ibe summer flower. 
Though not like ihem lo fade away, 

Bevond the reach of fell decay, 
They atand in light and power; 

Tbey join in endlaaa praiaea ihere! 
When Hrat ihey leave ihia world of woa 

For fair, tniniorlal scenea of light, 
Angela aitend them from below. 

And upwnrd wing their joyful flight! 
Where, fired with heavenly rapiure'a flama. 
They raiae on high Jehovah 'a name. 



Charin'd mih deligbi each listening ear, 

Mii'd wiih no lingering lone of woe, 
Swelling hvmoniaui, soft anil cieu, 
Will Bweetly fill the couria above. 
Id alraiDt of heavenly peace and love. 

Tbe brilliant geniui, which on earth 

li uruggliag wiih disease and pain. 
Will ihere unfold in power aiul ligbi; 

Naught its brishl current lo reatratn; 
And as each brilliant day rulls on, 
'Twdl find aome grace, till then unknown. 

And ai ihe counileas yean flit bj, 

Their minds progreeMng Mill, 
Tbe more itaey know, these saints im higfa 

No breath from sorrow'a u^iriwind blail 

Around tbeir footalepe casL 

From their high throne ihey gaie abroad 

On vast creaiion's wondrous plan, 
And own the power, ihe might of God, 

Id each resplendent work they scan ; 
Though sun end moon to nought return. 
Like slsis these souls redeem^ shall bunL 
Oh ! who lUiuld wish to stay below, 

If sure of auch a home as ihia, 
Where streams of love serenely flow, 

And every heart is filled with blisst 
They praise, and worship, and adore 
The I^ird of heaven for ever more. 

Doring this dangerous illness she became Rcqtiainled with 
Hiu Sedgwick. The fint visit of that most excelletit antl 
justly disijnguisbed person, was when Margaret was in n 
■Ute of eiireme debility. It laid the roundalioa ornnaitacb- 
iMi oD Ihe part of the lalter, which (x>ntinued udiII her 
^ih. Tbe visit was repeated; a correspondence anerirardi 
loolc place, and the friendship of Miss Sedgwick became to 
^ liltle mthusiasl a souri^e of Ihe worlhiest pride and purest 
Mjoymenl throughout tlio remainder of her brief existence. 

Al length the violence of her malady gave way to skilful 
mnediei and the most tender and unremitting aiwiduiiy. 
When enabled to leave her chamber, she rallied her spirits, 
BMtle greu eiertiotu to be cheerful, and strove to persuade 
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herself that all might yet be well with her. Even her parents, 
with that singular self-delusion inseparable from this cruelly 
flattering malady, began to indulge a trembling hope that she 
might still be spared to them. 

In the month of July, her health being sufficiently re-esta- 
blished to bear the fatigues of travelling, she was taken by 
her mother and eldest brother on a tour to Dutchess Coutity 
and the western part of New York. On leaving home, she 
wrote the following lines, expressive of the feelings called 
forth by the events of the few preceding months, and of a 
foreboding Jhat she should never return : 

FAREWELL TO RUREMONT. 

Oh ! sadly I gaze on this beantiiiil landscape, 
And silent and slow do the bie tear-drops swell ; 

And I haste to my task, while the deep sigh is breaking, 
To bid thee, sweet Ruremont, a lasiing forewelL 

Oh ! soft are the breezes which play round the valley, 
And warm are the sunbeams which gild thee with light, 

All clear and serenely the deep waves are rolling, 
The sky in its radiance is dazzlingly bright. 

• 

Oh ! gaily the birds *mid thy dark vines are sporting, 
And, heaven-taught, pouring their gladness in song ; 

While the rose and the lily their fair heads are bending 
To hear the soft anthems float gently along. 

Full many an hour have I bent o*er thy waters. 

Or watch'd the light clouds with a joy-beaming eye. 

Till, delighted, I lonff'd for the eagle's swift pinions, 
To pierce the full depths of that beautiful sky. 

Though wild were the fancies which dwelt in my bosom, 
Though endless the visions which swept o*er my soul, 

Indul^ng those dreams was my dearest enjoymentr- 
Enjoyment unmingled, unchained by control ! 

But each garden of earth has a something of sorrow, 

A thorn in its rose, or a blight in its breeze, 
Though bloominjg as Eden, a shadow hangs o*er thee, 

The spirit of darkness, of pain, of disease ! 

Yes, Ruremont ! thy brow, in its loveliness deck*d. 

Is entwined with a fatal but beautiful wreath, 
For thy green leaves have shrunk at the mourner's cold toncft 

And thy pale flowers have wept in the presence of death. 

Yon violets, which bloom in their delipate freshness. 
Were strew*d o*er the grave of our fairest and best ; 

Yon roses, which charm by their richness and fragrance, 
Have withered and died on his icy-cold breast. ' 



tdguogle ihj breath wuh ibe roae'i-perfama I 

Tb> nn riiM bricbt o'er the cleir dancing walan, 
And tingea wiih gold ever^ light wavins tree, 

Aad iha foung birda are nngiiig their weicotne to nOTtUDf 
Alia : they will atng it no looger (or me I 

^ JcmiB buds of aummet ihnr aoTl eyei ara opsning, 
TIm viM flowen are bending the pute ripplea o'er; 

Bb 1 bid them farewell, and mT heart ia nigh Breakiog 
Ta link I (bali aee ihsni and lend them no more. 



DTered rock, with iu aheliering tree. 

Aad ■ aigh of deep aadneaa burata forih to remsnibet 
Tbat DO mcMV ita aoft verdure ahall bloaaom tbr me. 



Inntk yonder pafh, i 
^ Ydd mDM-coTered 

Bdw often my thonehia, to iheee loved scenes relurniog, 
Shill brood o'er iTie past wiih iiajoy and its pain: 

Till asking at laat from the long, pleaaing alumber. 
1 M|h to behold thee, ihua bloamiiig, again. 

The litlle party was absent on its western tour about two 
"wuIm. " Margaret," saya her mother, " appeared to enjoy 
^ Kenery, and every thing during the journey inlereaind 
kw. Bin there was a sadness in her countenance, a pcnsive- 
km in her uuinner, unless excited by external circumBiBnce!>i 
*bich deepiv nflecled me. She watched every variation in 
>7 oNuUeiuiiKX ; marked every litlle atienttoo directed W 
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hereeir, such as an alteratioD in her diet, dress, exposure to 
the changes of weather, yet still discovered an unwillingness 
to speak of her declining health, and laboured to conceal every 
unfavourable symptom or change for the worse. This, of* 
course, imposed upon me the most painful restraint. How 
heart-breaking to find that she considered my tongue as the 
herald of mournful tidings, and my face as the mirror of evil 
to come ! How true that self-deception seems to be almost an 
invariable sympton attending this dreadful complaint! Mar* 
garet, all unconscious of the rapid strides of the destroyer, 
taught herself to believe that the alarming symptoms of her 
case existed only in the imagination of her too anxious mo- 
ther. Yet knowing my experience in these matters, she still 
doubted and trembled, and (eared to ask, lest a confirmation 
of her vague apprehensions should be the result. She avoided 
the slightest allusion to the subject of her disease in any way; 
and in the morbid excitement of her mind it appeared to her 
alnK>st like accusing her of something wrong to say that she 
was not well." 

The following letter was written by her to Miss Sedgwicki 
aAer her arrival in Dutchess County. 

** LUhffow, DutebMi Cooatr. 

** Happy as I am, my dear madam, in the privilege of 
writing to you, I cannot permit another day to pass ere I 
Inform you of our safe arrival at one of the most lovdy 
spots in this beautiful and healthy country. Our passage 
up the river was rather tedious, being debarred the pleasure 
of remaining upon deck, but this privation was counter- 
balanced by the pleasure of a few moments* conversation 
with my dear brother, who was permitted to meet us when 
the boat stopped at West Point. Arrived at Pougbkeepsie, 
brother M. procured a private carriage, which was to 
convey us to the end of our journey, a distance of twenty 
miles. The drive was delightful \ The scenery ever chang- 
ing, ever beautiful ! We arrived at Lithgow without much 
fatigue, where a hearty welcome, that sweetest of cordials, 
was awaiting us. Oh ! it is a lovely spot ! I thought Rure- 
mont the perfection of beauty ! but here I find the flowers 
are as blooming, the birds as gay, the air as sweet, and the 
prospect far more varied and extensive; *t is- true we have 
lost the beautiful East River, with its crowd of vessels 
sweeping gracefully along, but here are hills crowned with 
the richest foliage, valleys sprinkled with flowers, and wa- 
tered with winding rivulets ; and here, what we prize more 
than all, a mild, siuubrious air, which seems, iu the worJi 
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of the didne poet, " to bear healing in its wings." Dear 
motiier bore the fatigue of our journey ibetter than we 
anticipated ; and although I do not think she is permanently 
becier, she certainly breathes more freely, and seems alto- 
gether more comfortable than when in the city. Oh ! how 
sincerely 1 hope that a change of air and scene may raise 
her spirits and renovate her strength. She is now in the 
midst of friends whom she has known and loved for many 
years; and surrounded by scenes connected with many of 
her earliest remembrances. Farewell, my dear madam! 
Please give my love to your dear little nieces ; and should 
fotx have the leisure and inclination to answer this, believe 
me your letter will be a source of much gratification to 
your 

Highly obliged little friend, 

M. M. Davidson. 
Ifias Catbbrinb Sedgwicic 

Aaffwt. 1838.*' 

The travellers returned to Ruremont in September. The 
toor had been of service to Margaret, and she endeavoured to 
pprsoade herself that she was quite well. If asked about her 
health, her reply was, that " if her friends did not tell her she 
was ill, she should not, from her own feelings, suspect it.** 
That sh^ was, notwithstanding, dubious on this subject, was 
erident from her avoiding to speak about it, and from the 
Qoeasiness she manifested when it Was alluded to. It was 
Mill more evident from the change that took place in her 
habits and pursuits; she tacitly adopted the course of conduct 
that had repeatedly and anxiously, but too often vainly, been 
urged by her mother, as calculated to allay the morbid irrita- 
bility of her system. She gave up her studies, rarely in- 
dulged in writing or drawing, and contented herself with light 
reading, with playing a (ew simple airs on the piano, and with 
any other trivial mode of passing away the time. The want 
of her favourite occupations, however, soon made the hours 
move heavily with her. Above all things, she missed the 
curiting exercise of the pen, against which she had been 
especially warned. Her mother observed the lisllessness and 
melancholy that were stealing over her, and hoped a change 
of scene might banish them. The airs from the river, too, 
had been pronounced unfavourable to her health ; the family, 
therefore, removed to town. The change of residence, how- 
ever, did not produce the desired eflect. She became more 
and more dissatisfied with herself, and with the life of idle- 
DMs, as she ooosidered it, that she was leading ; but still she 
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bad resolved to give the prescribed system a thorough trial 
A new source of solicitude was now awakened in the bosom 
of her anxious niother, who read in her nrioumfully quiet 
manner and submissive silence, the painful efiects of com- 
pliance with Iter advice. There was not a murmur, however, 
from the lips of Margaret, to give rise to this solicitude ; on 
the contrary, whenever she caught her mother's eye fixed 
anxiously and inquiringly on her, she would turn away and 
assume an air of cheerfulness. 

Six months had passed in this inactive manner. '<Sbe 

was seated one day by my side," says Mrs. Davidson, 

' weary and restless, and scarcely knowing what to do with 

herself, when, marking the traces of grief upon my face, she 

threw her arms about my neck, and kissing me, exclaimed, 

* My dear, dear mother !' ' What is it afilects you now, my 
child t' * Oh I I know you are longing for something from 
my pen I' I saw the secret craving of the spirit that gave 
rise to the su^estion. * I do indeed, my dear, delight in the 
effusions from your pen, but the exertion will injure you.' 

* Mamma, I mast write / I can hold out do longer I I will 
return to my pen, my pencil, and my books, and shall again 
be happy !' I pressed her to my bosom, and cautioned her 
to remember she was feeble. ' Mother,' exclaimed she, ' I 
am well I I wish you were only as well as I am !' " 

The heart of the mother was not proof against these appeals: 
indeed she had almost as much need of self-denial on this 
subject as her child, so much did she delight in these early 
blossomings of her talent. Margaret was again lefl to her 
own impulses. All the frivolous expedients for what is usually 
termed killing time were discarded by her with contempt ; 
her studies were resumed ; in the sacred writings and in the 
pages of history she sought fitting aliment for her mind, half 
famished by its long abstinence ; her poetical vein again burst 
forth, and the following lines, written at the time, show the 
excitement and elevation of her feelings : 

EARTH. 

Earth ! thou bast nought to satisfv 

The cravinffs of immortal mind ! 
Earth ! thou hast nothing pure and hieh, 

The soaring, struggling soul to bind. 

Impatient of its long delay, 

The pinion'd spirit fain would roam. 
And leave this crumbling house of clay. 

To seek above iu own bright home . 
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I Mamal tbrone, 
Mae ckradi of iiiglK, 



E^om whence th; qileDdoan firat wen oofln. 

QMDcfa'd io the gbmea of iis God, 
Ton boming lunp ahall then ei|nre ; 

Asd flunas, Eram baarea's own bIih net, 
Shall light the great funereal pyre. 



Back from thy darken'd , 

But nerer out the tyrvni desth 
Arraat ihia feeble, inuting soul. 

When that peat Totoe, which Tona'd thae filM, 
Shall tell, mrroimdins world, thv dwm, 

Then the pure bohI, anchiui'd by thee, 
Shall riaa trinmphaal o'bt thy tomb. 

Then on, etill on, the onfetleT'd mind 
Throogh lealnia of endleea apace shall flr > 

No Mith to dim, no chain Io bind. 
Too pan to am, loo great to die. 

Euth ! tbon baat iMaght to sadefr 
Tba cnniiwa of iounona] mind ! 
Earth! thon naal nothing pure and high, 



Tba cnniiwa of iounona] n 

Earth ] thon naal nothing pure 

The aoaring, atinggU^ aool to 

Tet ia this nerer-dying ray 

Caoght in ihr cold, delonve i 
Caaad m a cell of mouldeiing 



Withii 

Ariae, my aool, from all below. 
And gue upon (hy dMIiiiBd home, 

Tlw heaTan of heaTena, the ibrooe of God, 
Where sin and caie can never come. 

Praeara thee for a ttate of blisa, 
liDckntdad by ihia monal veil. 

Where Ihoa abalt aee thy Haket'a bee. 
And dew* bam bearen'a own air inhalo. 

How aadly do the rim of earth 

Defiice th; purity and light, 
That ihu, while gaxing et inyaalf, 

Tkra ahrink'at w Mnor at the eight ! 



W' 
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Compoond of weakness and of strength, • 

Mighty, yet ignorant of thy power ! 
Loftier tnan earth, or air, or sea. 

Yet meaner than the lowliest flower! 

Soaring towards heaven, yet clinging still 

To earth, by many a tender tie ! 
Longing to breathe a purer air. 

Yet waring, trembling thus to die ! 

She was soon all cheerfulness and enjoyment Her pen 
and her pencil were frequently in her hand; she occupied 
herself also with her needle in embroidery on canvass^ and 
other fancy work. Hope brightened with the exhilaration of 
her spirits. ** I now walk and ride, eat and sleep as usual," 
she observes in a letter to a young friend, '^ and although not 
well, have strong hopes that the opening spring, which reno- 
vates the flowers, and fields, and streams, will revive my en- 
feebled frame, and restore me to my wonted health." In 
these moods she was the life of the domestic circle, and these 
moods were frequent and long. And here we should observe, 
that though these memoirs, which are furnished principally 
from the recollections of an afflieted mother, may too often 
represent this gifted little being as a feeble invalid struggling 
with mortality, yet in truth her life, though a brief, was a 
bright and happy one. At times she was full of playful and 
innocent gaiety ; at others of intense mental exaltation ; and 
it was the very intensity of her enjoyment that made her so 
often indulge in those poetiQ paroxysms, if we may be allowed 
the expression, which filled her mother with alarm. A few 
weeks of this intellectual excitement was followed by another 
rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs, and a long interval of 
extreme debility. The succeeding winter was one of vicissi- 
tude. She had several attacks of bleeding at the lungs, which 
evidently alarmed her at the time, though she said nothing, 
and endeavoured to repress all manifestation of her feelings. 
If taken suddenly, she instantly resorted to the sofe, and, by 
a strong effort, strove to suppress every emotion. With her 
eyes closed, her lips compressed, and her thin pale hand rest- 
ing in that of her anxious mother, she seemed to be waiting 
the issue. Not a murmur would escape her lips, nor did she 
ever complain of pain^ She would often say, by way of con- 
solation to her mother, '* Mamma, I am highly favoured. I 
hardly know what is meant by pain. I am sure I never, to 
my recollection, have felt it." The moment she was able to 
sit up> after one of these alarming attacks, every vestige of a 
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id. No medione, no cap, do 

lUst be io sight Her beautiful 

her broad, high forehead, her 

care and neatness as when in 

lied to banish from her appear- 

>r friends that her health was 

drive the idea from her own 

•wwgiw >K> »^|»j w cTi^t; inquiry about her health was, 

" Well, quite well ; or at least / feel so, though mother con- 

timiM Io treat me as an invalid. True 1 have a cold, 

attended by a cough, that is not willing to leave me; but 

*ben the spring returns, with its mild air and sweet blossoms, 

I think this cough, which alarms mother so much, will leave 

me." ^ 

She had, indeed, a strong desire to live ; and the cause of 
Ibil desire is indicativeof her character. With alt her retiring 
modesty, she bad an ardeot desire for literary distinction. 
The example of her sister Lucretia was incessantly before 
her; she was her leading star, and her whole soul was but to 
omilate her soBrings into the pure regions of poetry. Ifer 
■{iprebenBions were that she might be cut off in the immatur- 
i^ of her powers. A simple, but most touching ejaculation, 
betrayed this feeling, as, when lying on a sofa, in one of those 
■lomiing parosyama of her malady, she turned her eyes, full 
of mournful sweetness, upou her mother, and, ia ft low, sub- 
dued voice, ex'^laimed, " Oh ! my dear, dear mother ! / am 

We have said that the example of her sister Lucretia was 
■Dcetsantly before her, and no better proof can be given of it 
than in the Ibllowing lines, written at this time, which breathe 
the heavenly aspirations of her pure young spirit, in strains, 
to us, quite unearthly. We may have read poetry more 
•rtificially perfect in its structure, but never any more truly 
dnioe in its inspiration, 

TO MY BISTER LUCRETIA. 



iSf niter ! era this voiubAil nucd 
Coald feel the T*[ue of ihina awn; 

Ere this iDfanliiie heatt conld bind. 
In iu dscp cell, one look, odb UM 
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To glide along on memory's stretm, 
And bring back thrillinff thoughts of thee 

£ie I knew anffht but chuidhoofrs dream, 
Thy eool had struggled and was free ! 

Mr aster! with this mcNrtal eye, 

I ne'er shall see thy form again; 
And nerer shall this mortal ear 

Drink in the sweetness of thy strain ! 

Tet fencY wfld, and glowing love, 

Rereai thee to my spirit's riew, 
Enwreath'd with graces from above. 

And deck'd in heaven's own fadeless ho*. 

Thy glance of pore seraphic light 

Sheds o*er my heart its soft'ning ray ; 
Thv pinions guard my conch bv night, 

And hover o'er my path by day. 

I cannot weep that thou art fled,— 

For ever blends my soul with thiile ; 
Bach thought, by purer impulse led. 

Is soaring on to reabns divine. 

Thv glance unfolds my heart of hearts. 

Aim lays its inmost recess bare ; 
Thv voice a heavenly calm imparts. 

And soothes each wilder passion there. 

I hear thee in the summer breeze, 

See thee in all that 's pure or fair; 
Thy whisper in the murmuring trees. 

Thy breath, thy qiirit everywhere. 

Thine eyes, which watch when mortals sleef*. 

Cast o'er my dreams a radiant hue ; 
Thy tears, "such tears as angels weep," 

Fall nightly with the glistening dew. 

Thv fingers wake my youthiiil lyre. 

And teach its softer strams to flow ; 
Thv spirit checks each vain desire, 

And gilds the low'ring brow of woe. 

When &ncy wings her upward flight 

On through the viewless realms of air, 
Clothed in its robe of matchless lieht, 

I view thy ransom'd spirit there ! 

Far from her wild delusive dreams. 

It leads my raptured soul away, 
Where the pure fount of glory streams. 

And saints live on through endless day. 

When the dim lamp of fritnre yean 
Sheds o'er my path its glimmering &uit. 

First in the view thy form appears, 
My sister, and my guardnn samt! 
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Thou gem of light ! my leading star! 

What thou hast been, I strive to be ; 
When from the path I wander far, 

Oh torn thy guiding beam on me. 

Teach roe to fill thv place below, 
That I mav dwell with thee abore ; 

To loothe, like thee, a mother's woe, 
And prove, like thine, a sister's love. 

ThoQ wert mifit to dwell with clay^ 
For sin too imre, for earth too bright ! 

And death, who call'd thee hence away, 
Placed on his brow a gem of light ! 

A gem, whose brilliant glow is shed 
Bevond the ocean's swelling wave. 

Which gilds the memory of the dead, 
And poors its radiance on thy grave. 

When day hath left his slowing car, 
And evening spreads her tOM of love ; 

When worlds, like travellers from afar. 
Meet in the azure fields above ; 

When all is stiU, and fimcy's realm 

Is openinff to the eager view, 
Bline eye itill oft, in s^m^h of thee. 

Roams o*er that vast expanse of blue. 

I know that here thy harp is mute. 
And quench'd the bright poetic fire, 

Tet sdll I bend my ear, to catch 
The hymnings of thy seraph lyre. 

Oh ! if this partial converse now 

So jo]rous to my heart can be, 
How must the streams of rapture flow 

When both are chainless, both are five ! 

When borne from earth for evermore. 

Our souls in sacred joy unite, 
At God's almighty throne adore, 

And bathe in beams of endless light ! 

Away, away, ecstatic dream ! 

I must not, dare not dwell on thee ; 
My soul, immersed in life's dark stream. 

Is &r too earthly to be five. 

Thouffh heaven's bright portal were unclosed, 
Ana angels wooed me from on high, 

Too much I fear ray shrinking soul 
Would cast on earth its longing eye. 

Teach mc to fill thy place below, 
That I mav dwell with thee above ; 

To soothe, like thee, a mother's woe. 
And prove, like thine, a sister's love. 

6» 
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It wu probably this trembling sol 
of her existence, that made her ao 
to employ every interral of her pn 

tivBiioQ of her mental powers. Cei^uu .v »>, uu>ui« hk wiu- 
ter, chequered aa it waa with repeated fits of ia&positioo, 
■be applied beraelf to hislorical and other studies with an 
ardour that often made her motlier tremble for the om- 



The followiog lettera to a young female friend were wiittoi 
during one of these interrals. 

"M«w T«k, ntcBBT V. 1837. 

"Notwithstanding all the dan^rs which might have be- 
fallen your letter, my dear Henrietta, it arrived safely at its 
resting-place, and ia now lying open before me, as I am 
quietly sitting, this chill February morning, to inform you 
of its safe arrival I find I was not mistalcen in believing 
you too kind to be displeased at tny remissness ; and I now 
hope that through our continued intercourse neither will 
have cause to complain of the other's negligencel 

" For my own part, 1 am always willing to assign every 
reason but that of forget fulness for a friend's silence Know* 
ing how often 1 am obliged to claim this indulgence for my- 
self, and how oRen ill health prevents me firom writing to 
those I love, I am the more ready to frame apologies fbr 
others; indeed I think this spirit of charily (if so I may call 
it) is necessary to the happiness of correspondents, and aa 
I am sure you possess it, I trust we shall both glide quietly 
along without any of those little jar* which so often inter- 
rupt the purest friendships. And now that my dissertation 
on letter- writing is at an end, I must proceed to inform you 
of what I fear will be a disappointment, as it breaks away 
all those sweet anticipations expressed in your affectionate 
letter. Father has concluded that we shall not return to 
Plattsburgh next spring, as he had once intended ; he fears 
the effects of the cold winds of Lake Champlain upon mo- 
ther and myself, who are both delicate; and as we have so 
many dear friends in and about the city, h nearer location 
would be pleasanter to ua and to them. We now think s&. 
riously of returning to Ballston, that beautiful little village 
where we have already- spent two delightful years; and 
though in this case I must relinquish the idea of visiting my 
dear ' old home' and my dear young friend, hope points to 
the hour when you may become my guest, and where the 
charms of novelty will in some degree repay us for the de- 
lightful associations and rrnicmbrances we had hoped to 
enjoy. But I cannot help now and then casting a backward 
glance upon the beautiful scenes you describe, and wishing 
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myself with you. A philosopher would say, 'Since you 
cannot enjoy what you desire, turn to the pleasures you 
may possess, and seek in them consolation for what you 
have lost ;' but I am no philosopher. 

** I will endeavour to answer your question about Mrs. 
Hemans. I have read several lives of this distinguished 
poetess, by different authors, and in all of them find some- 
thing new to admire in her character and venerate in her 
genius ! She was a woman of deep feeling, lively fency, and 
acute sensibilities ; so acute, indeed, as to have formed her 
chief unhappiness through life. She mingles her own feel- 
ings with her poems so well, that in reading them you read 
her character. But there is one thing I have often remarked : 
the mind soon wearies in perusing many of her pieces at 
once. She expresses those sweet sentiments so often, and 
introduces the same stream of beautiful ideas so constantly, 
that they sometimes degenerate into monotony. I know 
of no higher treat than to read a few of her best produc- 
tions, and comment upon and feel their beauties ; but perus- 
ing her volume is to me like listening to a strain of sweet 
music repeated over and over again, until it becomes sc 
familiar to the ear, that it loses the charm of variety. 

** Now, dear H., is not this presumption in me, to criticise 
so exquisite an author! But you desired my opinion, and 1 
have given it to you without reserve. 

" You desire me to send you an original poem for your- 
self Now, my dear Hetty, this is something I am not at 
present able to do for any of my friends, writing being sup- 
posed quite injurious to persons with weak lun^s. And I 
have still another reason. You say the effect ofconveyinp 
feelings from the heart and recording them upon paper, 
seems to deprive them of half their warmth and ardour : 
Now, my dear friend, would not the effect of forming them 
into verse seem to render them still less sincere ! Is not 
plain prose, as it slides rapidly from the pen, more apt to 
speak the feelings of the heart, than when an hour or twci 
is spent in jiving them rhyme and measure, and all the 
attributes of poetry]" *♦♦**»♦ 

TO THE SAME. 

*' New York, April 9d. 1837. 

" About an hour since, my dear Henrietta, I received your 
token of remembrance, and commence my answer with an 
act of obedience to your sovereign will ; but I fear you will 
repent when too late, and while nodding over the closely 
written sheet, and peering impatiently into each crowded 
corner, you will secretly wish you had allowed my pen to 
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commence its operations at a more respectful distance from 
the top of the page. However, the request was your own : 
i obey like an obedient friend, and you must abide the con- 
sequences of your rash demand. Should the first glance 
at my well-filled sheet be followed by a yawn^ or its last 
word be welcomed with a smile, you must blame your own 
imprudence in bringing down upon your luckless head the 
accumulated nothings of a scribbler hke myself It is indeed 
true that we shall not return to Plattsburgh; and much as I 
long to revisit the home of my infancy, and the firiends of 
my esurliest remembrance, I shall be obliged to relinquish 
the pleasure in reality, though &ncy, unshackled by earth, 
shall direct her pinions to the north, and linger, delighted, 
on the beautiful banks of the Champlain ! Methinks I hear 
you exclaim, with impatience, * Fancy! what is it? I lon^ 
for something more substantial' So do I, ma chere^ but 
since I cannot hope to behold my dear native village and its 
dear inhabitants with other eyes than those of fancy, I wiU 
e'en employ them to the best of my ability. You may be 
sure we do not prefer the confined and murky atmosphere 
of the city to the pure and health-giving breezes c^ the 
country ; far from it — we are already preparing to remoye, 
as soon as the mild influence of spring has prevailed over 
the chilling blasts which we still hear whistling around us ; 
and gladly shall we welcome the day that wul release us 
from our bondage. But there is some drawback to every 
pleasure — some bitter drop in almost every cup of enjoy- 
ment; and we shall taste this most keenly when we bid 
fore well to the delightful circle of friends who have cheered 
us during the solitude and confinement of this dreary win- 
ter. The New York air, so far from agreeing with us, has 
deprived us of every enjoyment beyond the boundaries c^ 
our own walls, and it will be hard to leave those friends 
who have taught us to forget the privations of ill health in 
the pleasure of their society. We have chosen Ballston for 
our temporary home, from the hope of seeing them oftener 
there than we could in a secluded town» and because pure 
air, medicinal waters, and good society have all combined 
to render it a delightful country residence; yet with all 
these advantages, it can never possess half the charms of 
my dear old home I 

" That dear old home, where paaa'd mj childish yearb. 
When fond ttBTection wiped my infant tears ! 
Where first I leam'd from whence my bleesinffs came. 
And lispM in fidtering tones, a mother^ $ name ! 

*' That dear old kemtf where memory fondly clinga* 
Where eager fancy spreads her soarins: wmgs ; 
Around wnoee scenes my thoughts delight to stray. 
And pass the hours in plenfdng dreams away ! 
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And nao, thou RUt, b«nire mv nplored eye '. 
Fmcj ahidl gild Ibe frowaing I>imB belween, 
And maoatf't hand ilull paint the glowing seeDe 1 

" ho \ bow the Tiew beneuh ber pendl giowg ! 

The flow'ret blooma, the winding Bireamlei flo««; 

With former liieiule I trace my fooutepa o'er, 

And mnae, delighted, on my own green shore ! 
" Aln it fades— the fiury dream is past 1 

DiMolved the v«il bj qmnive fancy caM. 

Oh why abooU ihoa our brighten dreams depart. 

And aeanaa illmire cheat the tonging heart t 
" Wbsre'er throogfa fiilDre hGi my atepa may roam, 

I ne'er iholl God a spot like ibee, my home ; 

With all my joys the thought o!t!ue shall blend. 

And joined wiih Uue, ehaU rise my childfaood's frtend. 

"Uotber la m(wt tru]]r alive to all these feelJD^. During 
onr finrt jear in New York, we were living a few miles 
fiwn tbe citj, at one of the loveliest situaltons in the worldl 
I think I have seldom seen a sweeter spot ; but all its beau- 
Om could not divert her thoughts from our own dear homt, 
SDd despite the superior advantages we there enjoyed, she 
»ept to enjoy it again. But enough of this ; if I suffer my 
&ncy to dweU fonger upon these loved scenes, I shall scrib- 
We over my whole sheeJ, and, leaving out what I most wish 
■o ay, fill it with nothing but ■ Home, home, sweet, sweet 
iwaeV M tbe song goes. 

" Now Ibr the mighty theme upon which I scarcely dare 
todvdl: my visit to Plattsburgh ! Yes, my dear H., I do 
ttaink, or rather I do hope, that such a time may come when 
I may spend at least & week with you. I dare not hope for 
■ longer time, for I know I shall be disappointed. About 
(h« middle of this month brother graduates, and will leare 
West Point for home. He intends to visit Plattsburgh, and 
It will take much to wean me from my fevourlte plan of 
accompanying him. However, all is uncertain — I must not 
think of it too much — but if I do come, it will be with the 
hope of gaining a still greater pleasure. We are now de- 
"ghlfully situated. Can you not return with me, and make 
BMBviilt! What Joy is like the joy of anticipation 1 What 
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pleasure like those we look forward to, through a long lapse 
of time, and dwell upon as some bright land that we shall 
inhabit when the present shall have become the past 7 I 
have heard it observed that it was foolish to anticipate — 
that it was only increasing the pangs of disappointment. 
Not so : do we not, in our most sanguine hopes, acknow- 
ledge to ourselves a fear, a doubt, an expectation of disap^ 
pointmenti Shall we lose the enjoyment of the present, 
because evil may come in future 1 No, no— if anticipation 
was not meant for a solace, an alleviation of the sorrows 
of life, would it have been so strongly implanted in our 
hearts by the sreat Director of all our passions 1 No — it is 
too precious! I would give up half the reality of joy for the 
sweet anticipation. Stop— I have gone too fer— for indeed 
I could not resign my visit to you, though I might hope and 
anticipate for years ! 

" Just as I had written the above, father interrupted me 
with an invitation to ride. We have just returned from a 
long, delightful drive. Though Ballston cannot compare 
with Plattsburgh for its rich and varied scenery, still there 
are romantic woods and shady paths which cannot fail to 
delight the true lover of nature. 

^ So you do have the blues, eh ? I had almost said I was 

§lad of it; but that would be too cruel — I will only say, one 
oes not like to be alone, or in any thing singular, and I too, 
once in a while, receive a visit from these provoking imps 
— are they not ? You should not have blamed Scott only, 
(excuse me,) but yourself, for selecting such a book to chase 
away melancholy. 

" You ask me if I remember those storytelling days 7 In- 
deed I do, and nothing aflfords me more pleasure than the 
recollection of those nappy hours ! If my memory could 
only retain the particulars of my last story, gladly would I 
resume and continue it when I meet you again. I will ease 
your heart of its fear for mine — your scolding did not break 
it. My dear H., it is not made of such brittle materials as 
to crack for a trifle. No, no ! It would be far more prudent 
to save it entire for some greater occasion, and then make 
the crash as loud as possible— <lon't you think sol Ob non- 
sensical nonsense ! Well, 

* The greatest and the wisest men 
Will fool a little now and then.' 

But I believe I will not add another word, lest my pen 
should slide off into some new absurdity." 

On the 1st of May, 1837, the family left New York for 
Ballston. They had scarce reached there when Mrs. David- 



natism, which con- 
pless as aa iafaDt. 
rae, which she did 



revive^ It was in- 
a sad trial for pooi 
ed, the last agonies 
But the cloud has 
pused by, and my heart, relieved Irom its burden, is filled, 
almost to overflowing, with gratitude and jay. After a few 
hours of dreadful susiwnae, reaction took place, and since 
thni she has been slowly and steadily improving. In a few 
days, I hope, she will be abEe to ride, and breathe some of 
^ delightful air, which cannot fall to invigorate and re* 
More her. My own health has improved astonishingly 
■ince my coming here. I walk, and ride, and exercise aa 
mach as possible in the open air, and find it of great service 
to me. Oh how much I hope to see you here j • • • • 
Do, if possible, try the Ballston air once more. It has been 
useful to you once, it might be still more so now. You will 
find warm hearts to welcome you, and we will do all in our 
power to make your visit pleasant to you. The country 
does indeed look beautiful ! The woods are teeming with 
wild fiowers, and the air is full of melody. The soft, wild 
Garbling of the birds is lar more sweet to me than the 
'O'M laboured performances of art; ihm/ may weary by 
i^petition, but what heart can resist the influence of a 
'ovely day ushered in by the morning song of those sweet 
•^rollers! and even to sleep, as it were, by their melodious 
evening strain. How I wish you could he here to enjoy It 
With inc." 

The summer of 1837 was one of the happiest of her fleet- 
'^ ^^istence. For some lime after the family removed to 
BallKoa sbe wu very much confiaed to the house by the 
illQesa of her mother, and the want of a proper female com- 
PsoioQ to accompany her abroad. At length, a Mr. and Mrs. 
'■■> estimable and intimate friends, of a highly intellectunl 
chsrscter, came to the village. Tiieir society was an invalua- 
'"'■■ acquisition (o Margaret. In company with them she was 
"••Wisd to enjoy the healthful recrealions of the country ; lo 
"J"'M« io the woods; to take exercise on horseback, of which 
"'^ "'OS extremely Ibnd, and to make czcuiBimis about Ibe 
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neighbourhood ; while they exerted a guardian care to prevent 
her, in her enthusiastic love for rural scenery, from exposing 
herself to any thing detrimental to her health and strength. 
She gave herself up, for a tinne, to these exhilarating exercises, 
abstaining from her usual propensity to overtask her intellect, 
for she had imbibed the idea that active habits, cheerful recrea- 
tions, and a holiday frame of mind would efiectually re-esta* 
blish her health. As usual, in her excited moods, she occa- 
sionally carried these really healthful practices to excess, and 
would often, says her mother, engage, with a palpitating heart, 
and a pulse beating at the rate of one hundred and thirty in 
a minute, in all the exercises usually prescribed to p rt m rvt 
health in those who are in full possession of the blessing. She 
was admonished of her danger by several attacks upon her 
lungs during the summer, but as they were of short duration, 
•he still flattered herself that she was getting well. There 
seemed to be almost an infatuation in her case. The exhilara- 
tion of her spirits was at times so great as almost to overpower 
her. Often would she stand by the window admiring a glo- 
rious sunset, until she would be raised into a kind of ecstasy; 
her eye would kindle ; a crimson glow would mount into her 
cheek, and she would indulge in some of her reveries about 
th^ glories of heaven, and the spirits of her deceased sisters, 
partly uttering her fancies aloud, until turning and catching 
her nnother's e3re fixed painfully upon her, she would throw 
her arms round her neck, kiss away the tears, and sink 
exhausted on her bosom. The excitement over, she would 
resume her calmness, and converse on general topics* Among 
her writings are fragments hastily scrawled down at this time, 
showing the vague aspirations of her spirit, and her vain at- 
tempts to grasp those shadowy images that sometimes flit across 
the poetic mind. 

Oh for a something more than this. 

To fill the void within my breast ; 
A sweet reality of bliss, 

A something bright, but tmezpress'd ! 

Myspirit longs for something higher 
Than life's dull stream can e*er supply ; 

Something to feed this inward fire, 
This spark, which never more can die. 

I*d hold companionship with all 

Of pure, of noble, or divine ; 
With slowing heart adorine fall, 

Anakneel at nature's sylvan shrine. 



iug o*er my loiil ! 
bue the clonda awar 
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I fonns of light, 
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[ apace of Bghl 
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But while I glow'd u beanrr'a gUnce, 

1 lofw'd to ieel a deeper uiriUi 
Ajkd wGlle I heard that dying alrain, 

I agh'd for eomelhing aweetei atill. 

I have been happy, and my aonl 
Fiee froiD each aotrow, caie, regret ; 

Tm eren m iheae boura of bliaa 
1 loiig*d lo find ibem bi^lpier yet. 

Oft o'er (he darkneae of my mind 

Some nieleoT thought bai glanced at wtll| 
TwM bright — but ever have I aigb'd 

To find a ItDcj brighter aiiU- 
Why are tbeae renieaa, vain deaires, 

Which always sraip at aometlung more 
To feed the epinra hidden fim. 

Which btim tmaoen— unnoticed aoar t 



hereal mind. 

»!» thove, u we bava before observed, are mere frag- 
""■■(■i UDGniBhed and uncorrected, and some of the vtrw-s 
nni vigaenesa incident to the mood of mind in which ihey 
*m conceived, and the haste with which they were penned > 
tn* in theae loftj, indefinite asplrationa of a young, half- 
Kkolcd, uid inexperieoced mind, we lee the e*rlT and im- 
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patient flutterings of a poetical geoius, which, if spared, 
might have soared to the highest regions. 

In a letter written to Miss Sedgwick during the autuniD, 
she speaks of her health as having rapidly improved. *< I 
am no longer afflicted by the cough, and mother feels it un- 
necessary now to speak to me as being ill ; though my health 
is, and probably always will be, very delicate." — ^** And she 
really did appear better," observes her mother, " and even I, 
who had ever been nervously alive to every symptom of her 
disease, was deluded by those favourable appearances, and 
began to entertain a hope that she might yet recover, when 
another sudden attack of bleeding at the lungs convinced us 
of the fallacy of our hopes, and warned us to take every 
measure to ward off the severity of the climate in the coming 
winter. A consultation was held between, her father and our 
favourite physician, and the result was that she was to keep 
within doors. This was indeed sad, but, aAer an evident 
struggle with her own mind, she submitted, with her accus- 
tom^ good sense, to the decree. All that affection could 
suggest, was done, to prevent the efiects of this seclusion on 
her spirits." A cheerful room was allotted to her, command- 
ing an agreeable prospect, and communicating, by folding 
doors, to a commodious parlour ; the temperature of the whole 
apartment was regulated by a thermometer. Hither her 
books, writing-table, drawing implements, and fancy work 
were transported. When once established in these winter 
quarters, she became contented and cheerful. "She read 
and wrote," says her mother, <*and amused herself with 
drawing and needle work. Ader spending as much time as 
I dare permit in the more serious studies in which she was 
engaged, she would unbend her mind with one of Scott's de- 
lightful novels, or play with her kitten ; and at eveniifg we 
were usually joined by our interesting friends, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
It is now a melancholy satisfaction to me to believe that she 
could not, in her state of health, be happier, or more plea- 
santly situated. She was always charmed with the conver- 
sation of Mr. H., and followed him through all the mazes of 
philosophy with the greatest delight. She read Cousin with 
a high zest, and produced an abstract from it which gave a 
convincing proof that she understood the principles there laid 
down ; aAer which she gave a complete analysis of the In- 
troduction to the History of Philosophy, by the same author, 
l^er mind must have been deeply engrossed by these studies, 
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D ber maDoer. Duriii|^)m ^hoT*_ 

vbat to many would bave^D^^tiis j 

I was DO haste, no flurry; Bhep!i*£.-_1 ''' 

occupationa, always cheerful. The 

)l a moment lagged. I think she 

' winter than this, with all its varied 

from a letter to one of her young 
ber course of reading during this 
precocious mind, the playfuloMs of 
3 thought fuloess of the woman, 
un reading. Alas! book-worm as 
a long breath to contemplate the 
perusal. In the first place, 1 am 
;nl History, in French, twenty-four 
ine and Fall of the Roman Empire 
1 have not finished Josephus. In 
o I am poring over Scott's bewitch- 
:ould give them some other name 

, „. .^^ — , .„. — y certainly should not bear the same 

title with the thousand and one productions of that class 
daily swarming from the press. Do you think they ought ! 
So pure, BO pathetic, so historical, and, above all, ao true to 
human nature. How beautifully he mingles the sad with 
th« grotesque, in such a manner that the opposite feelings 
they e.tcite harmonize perfectly with each other. His works 
can be read over and over again, and every time with a 
growing sense of their beauties. Do you read French ? If 
so, 1 wish we could read the same works togctlier. It would 
be a great pleasure to me at least, and our mutual remarks 
might benefit each other. Supposing you will be pleased to 
bear of my amusements, however trifling, I wifl venture to 
name one, at the risk of lowering any great opinion you 
may have formed of ray wisdom ! A pet kitten !! ! Yes, my 
dear Henrietta, a sweet little creature, with a graceful shape, 
playful temper, white breast, and dear little innocent eyes, 
which completely belie the reputed disposition of a cai. He 
Ls neither deceitml, ferocious, nor un^ratefiil, but is certainly 
the most rational being for an Irrational one, I ever saw. 
He is now snugly lying In ray lap, watching every move- 
ment of my pen with a quiet purr of contentment. Have 
yon snch a pet7 I wish you had, that we both might play 
«'ith them at the same time, sunset, for Instance, and while 
M far distant, feel that we were enjoying ourselves in the 
selfsame way. You ask what I think of animal magnetism! 
My dear Hetty, I have not troubled my head about iL I 
Iwir of fl from every quarter, and mentioned so often with 
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contempt, that I have thought of it onl^ as an absun 
If I understand it rightly, the leading principle is the influ- 
ence of one mind upon another ; there is undoubtedly such 
an influence, to a reasonable degree, but as to throwing one 
into a magnetic sleep — presenting visions before their eyes 
of scenes passing arar ofi^ it seems almost too ridiculous ! 
Still it may be ali true ! A hundred years since, what would 
have been our feelings to see what is now here so common, 
a 9team engine^ breathing fire and smoke, gliding along with 
the rapidity of thought, and carrying at its Uack heels a 
train which a hundr^ men would foil to move. We know 
not but this apparent absurdity, this magnetism may be a 
great and mysterious secret, which the course of time will 
reveal and adapt to important purposes. ♦ ♦ • * ♦ 
What are you stud3ring1 Do you playl Do you draw? 
Please tell me every thing. I wish I could form some pic- 
ture of you to my mind*s eye. It is so tormenting to cor- 
respond with a dear friend, and have no likeness of them in 
our fancy. I remember every thing as it used to be, but 
time makes great changes! Now here comes my saucy 
kitten, and springs upon the table before me as if he had a 
perfect right there. * What do vou mean, little pussi Come, 
sit for your portrait !' I hope, dear H., you will fiilly appre- 
ciate this painting, which I consider as my chef-d'oeuvre, 
and preserve it as a faithful likeness of my inimitable cat 
But do forgive me so much nonsense ! But I feel that to 
you I can rattle ofi" any thing that comes uppermost It is 
near night, and the sun is setting so beautifully after the 
long storm that I could not sit here much longer, even if I 
had a whole page to filL How splendid the moon must 
look on the bright waters of the Champlain this night! 
Good bye, good oye— love to all from all, and believe me, 
now as ever, 

Your sincere filend, 

Margaret.** 

The following passages from her mother's memorandums,^ 
touch upon matters of more solemn interest, which occasion- 
ally occupied her young mind : 

«• During the whole of the precediiiff summer her mind 
had dwelt much upon the subject of reJigion. Much of her 
time was devoted to serious reflection, self-examination, and 
prayer. But she evidently shunned all conversation upon 
the subject. It was a theme she had always conversed 
upon with pleasure until 7iow, This not only surprised but 
pained me. I was a silent but close and anxious observer 
of the operations of her mind, and saw that, with all hei 
apparent cheerfulness, she~ was ill at ease ; perfect silence 
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both ddes tmtll the winter 
lore closely together. Thea 
itseir, in confiding love, upon 
ihared its every thought, and 
ily discussion. I found her 
oohised by points of doctrine 
Hand nor reconcile with her 
'olence of God, as exhibited 
in the Scriptures. Her views of the divine character and 
Utribates bad ever been of that elevated cast, which, while 
tber raised her mind above all grosser things, sublimated 
MM purified her feelings and desires, and prepared her for 
tiut bright and holy communion without which she could 
enjoy nothing. Her faith was of that character 'which 
osteth out fear.' It was sweet and soothing to depend 
in»n Jesos for salvation. It was delightful to t>ehoH in tlw 
w4mposlog majesty of God, a kind and tender &ther, who 
|itied ber infirmities, and on whose justice and benevolence 
Ae could rest for time and eternity. She had, during the 
Miininer, beard much disputation on doctrinal points, which 
Ae had silently and carefully examined, and had been 
■becked at the position which many professing Christians 
W taken; she saw much inconsistency, much bitterness 
of spirit, on points which she had l>een taught to consider 
DM essential to salvation ; she saw that the spirit of perse- 
cotion and nncharitableness which pervaded many classes 
of Christians, had almost totally destroyed that tmnd of 
bnlberhood which ought firmly to unite the followers of the 
homble Saviour ; and she could not reconcile these feelings 
with ber ideas of the Christian character. Her meekness 
*ai humility led her somelimes to doubt her own state. She 
fek that her religious duties were but too feeblv performed, 
■nd that witboid divine assistance all her resolutions to be 
more bithfol were vain. She otlen said, ' Mamma, I am &r 
from right. I resolve and re-resolve, and yet remain the 
nme.' 1 had shunned every thing that savoured of contro- 
versy, knowing her enthusiasm and extreme sensibility on 
the subject of religion; I dreaded the excitement it might 
create: But I now more fully explained, as well as I was 
able, ttw simile and divine truths of tbe Qospel, and held 
op to her view the beauty aud benevolence of the Father's 
character, and the untmunded love which could have devised 
tbe stoning sacrifice ; and advised her at present to avoid 
controvernal writings, and make a more thorough examina- 
tion cf the Scriptures, that she might found her principles 
opon the evidences to be deduced from that groundwork 
of our &ith, unbiassed by the opinions aud prejudices of 
omMon. Irepresentedtoher, that, young as sne was, while 
In Meble health, researches into those knotty and disputed 
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subjects would only confuse her mind ; that there was 
enough of plain practical religion to be gathered from the 
Bible ; and urged the importance of frequent and earnest 
prayer, which, with Grod's blessing, would compose the 
agitation of her mind« which I considered as essential to 
iier inward peace. 

On one occanoD, while perusing Lockhart's Life of Scott 
with great interest, her mother ventured to sound her (eeh'ngs 
upon the subject of literary fame, and asked her whether she 
had no ambition to have her name go down to posterity. She 
took her mother's hand with enthusiasm, kissed her cheek, 
and, retiring to the other room, in less tl^an an hour returned 
with the following lines : 

TO DIE AND BE FORGOTTEfl. 

A few short years will roll along, 

With roiiiffled joy and pain, 
Then shall 1 pass — a broken tone! 

An echo of a strain! 

Then shall I fade away from life. 

Like cloud-tints irom the sky, 
When the breeze sweeps their sorfacc o'er. 

And they are lost for aye. 

The world will laugh, and weep, and sing, 

As gaily as before. 
But cold and silent I shall be — 

As Ihave been no more. 

The haunts I loved, the flowers I nursed 

Will bloom as sweetly still, 
But other hearts and other hands 

My vacant place shall filL 

And even mighty love must fail 

To bind my memory here — 
like frajzrance round the faded rose, 

*T win perish with the year. 

The soul may look with fervent hope 

To worlds of future bliss ; 
But oh how saddening^ to the heart 

To be forgot in this! 

How numy a noble mind hath shrunk 

From death without a name : 
Hath lookM beyond his shadowy realm, 

And lived and died for fame. 

Could we not view the darksome grave 

With calmer, steadier eye, 
If conscious that a world* s re^rot 

Would seek us where we he 7 



But Mill our MTthl; fcelinga oUng 

Atouiul ibta boundsd spot; — 

There ii & tomeihing bumi withill 

Which will DM be torgou - 

II eires nol for a gorgeoiu heane, 
Foi waving (orch and plume ; 

For pealing hymn, funereal *ene. 
Or richly sculplured tomb ; 

But it would hre, UDdimm'i] and fraih, 
When flickering life departai 

Would find a pure and hoDoui'd gnve, 
E^balm'd in kindred heaiu. 

Who would not bra?B a life of lean 



. I'l glawiDg theme < 

Tobe—but I— whei righthuve I 
Uring dream I 



To ihia bewildering di 



/, a -frail child, whoM feeble frune 
Alreadf knowa diaeaae ! . 

Who, ere anolher apring may dawn. 
Another lummer bloom, 



Away, away, presumptuoua Ihought, 

1 will Doi dwell on thee! 
For what, alaa! am I lo fame, 

Aikd what ia feme to me I 

L«l all iheae wild and loiigin; Ihonf^M 
With the dying ^oar eipue, 

And I will Daree wilhin my breast 
A purer, holier fire 1 

Tea, I will aeek my mind to win 
From ell IheH dreama of atrife, 

And uril to write my name within 
The glorious book of life. 

Then shall old Time, who, rolling on, 
Impchi me lowarda the tomb. 

Prepare for roe k glorious crown. 
Through endleaa yean to bloom. 
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The oonfinement to the house, in a graduated temperature, 
the rotind of cheerful occupatioDs, aud the unremitting care 
taken of her, produced a visible melioration of her symptoms. 
Her cough gradually subsided, the morbid irritability of her 
system, producing often an unnatural flow of spirits, was 
quieted ; as usual, she looked forward to spring as the genial 
and delightful season that was to restore her to perfect health 
and freedom. 

Christmas was approaching, which had ever been a time 
of social enjoyment in the fiimily ; as it drew near, however, 
the remembrance of those lost firom the fireside circle was 
painfully felt by Mrs. Davidson. Margaret saw the gloom on 
her mother's brow, and kissing her, exclaimed, ** Dear mo- 
ther, do not let us waste our present happiness in useless re- 
pining. You see I am well, and you are more comfortable, 
and dear father is in good health and spirits. Let us enjoy 
the present hour, and banish vain regrets !^ Having given 
this wholesome advice, she tripped ofiT with a light step to pre- 
pare Christmas presents for the servants, which were to be 
distributed by St. Nicholas or Santa Claus, in the old tradi- 
tional way. Every animated being, rational or irrational, 
must share her liberality on that day of festivity and joy. 
Her Jenny, a little bay pony on which she had taken many 
healthful and delightful rides, must have a gayer blanket, and 
an extra allowanee of oats. **0n Christmas morning,'' says 
her mother, '' she woke with the first sound of the old house- 
clock striking the hour of five, and twining her arms around 
my neck, (for during this winter she shajred my bed,) and, 
kissing me again and again, exclaimed — 

* Wake, motheri wake to youthful glee, 
The golden sun is dawning!' 

then slipping a piece of paper into my. hand, she sprang out 
of bed, and danced about the carpet, her kitten in her arms, 
with all the sportive glee of childhood. When I gazed upon 
her young face, so bright, so animated, and beautiful, beaming 
with innocence and love, and thought that perhaps this was 
^the Jast anniversary of her Saviour's birth she might spend 
on earth, I could not suppress my emotions : I caught her to 
my bosom in an agony of tenderness, while she, all uncon* 
Bcious of the nature of my feelings, returned my caresses 
with playful fondness." The following verses were contained 
In the above-mentioned paper : 



EKh eje i* brigbl with plewore's glow, 

Each lip ii bugUng meitil; ; 
A (mils haib paaa'd o^er winter's brow. 

And iha ittj bdow tooki ehcNiiiljr. 
Huk to tbe rnce of tbe wvken'd di7, 

To ibe aWigh-bella g^j ringing, 
Wbils ■ ibomuid, iboujand uppy bewia 

Tbeir ChiiMmu ]»jt ue nngmg. 
Til * jofoua hour of mirth mi lore. 

And mj be«n is overflowiog ! 
Come, tat n> raiaa oni thoughts abore, 

WInle pure, tod fruh, aiu glowia(. 

'T ia tbe hepineat daf of the rolling yaar. 
Bat it comea in a rob« of mounung 

Hot bgbt, nor Ufa, nor bloom ia bete 
lu icjr diroud adorning. 

It oomes when all around ia dark, 



It do«a not need the bloom of apring, 

Or aanimer'a U^l and glsdneai. 
For lore baa spread her beaming wing 

O'er wintara brow of aadnesa. 
'Twaa tboa be came, beneath a olond 

Hta apuil'i light concealing, 
No crown of evtb. no kingly robe 

Hia he«*«nl]r power rs*ea[ing. 
Hia aoBi waa pure, hia miaaon lore. 

Hia aim ■ world'a redeeming ; 



il flowa, dull flow Ibr btbt. 
Tben we ahall luil the glorions da^. 

The apiht'a new creation, 
And poor oar gmafbl feeliiig* forth, 

A pore and warm libaiian. 
Wake, mother, wake to chaaten'd jajr, 

The golden nin ia dawning 1 
Wike, mother, wake, and bail wiili m» 

This h^ip7 Chnatmaa moraiiv 
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" The last day of the year 1887 arrived. * Mamma/lmd 
she, * will you sit up with me to-night until afler twelve ?' I 
looked inquiriDgly. She replied, ' I wish to bid farewell to 
the present, and to welcome the coming year.' Afler the 
family retired, and we had seated ourselves by a cheerful fire 
to spend the hours which would intervene until the year 1838 
should dawn upon us, she was serious, but not sad, and as if 
she had nothing nnore than usual upon her mind, took some light 
sewing in her hand, and so interested me by her conversation, 
that I scarcely noticed the flight of time. At half past deveD 
she handed me a book, pointing to sonie interesting article to 
amuse me, then took her seat at the writing*table, and com- 
posed the piece on the departure of the old year 1837, and 
the commencement of the new one 1838. When she bad 
finished the Farewdl, except the last verse, it vranted a few 
minutes of twelve. She rested her arms in silence upon the 
table, apparently absorbed in meditation. The clock struck — 
a sort of deep thought passed over her expressive face— she 
remained solemn and silent until the last tone had ceased to 
vibrate, when she again resumed her pen and wrote, ' The 
bell ! it hath ceased.' When the clock struck, I arose from 
my seat and stood leaning over the back of her chair, with a 
mind deeply solemnized by a scene so new and interesting. 
The words flowed rapidly from her pen, without haste or con- 
fusion, and at one o'clock we were quietly in bed." 

We again subjoin the poem alluded to, trusting that these 
efiusions, which are so intimately connected with her personal 
history, will be read with greater interest, when given in con- 
junction with the scenes and circumstances which prompted 
them. 

ON THE DEPARTURE OF THE YEAR 1837. AND THE 

COMMENCEMENT OF 1838. 

Hark to the house-dock's measured chime, 

As it cries to the startled ear, 
" A dirge for the soul of departuig time, 

A requiem for the year. ' 

Thou art paaaing away to the mighty past, 
Where thy countless brethren sleep, 
* Till the great Archangel's trumpet-blaBt, 

Shall waken land and deep. 

Oh the lovelv and beautiful things that lie 

On thy cold and^ motionless breast ! 
Oh the tears, the rejoicings, the smiles, the mA§, 

Departing with thee to their rest. 
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Thou wert usberM to life amid darkness and gloom. 

But the cold icy cloud pass'd away, 
And sprinf , in her verdure, and firesnness, and bloom* 

Touched with glory thy mantle of gray. 

The floVrets burst forth in their beauty— -the trees 

In their exquisite robes were array'd. 
But thou glidedst along, and the flower and the leaf, 

At the sound of thy footsteps, decay'd. 

And &irer young blossoms were blooming alone, 

And they died at the grlance of thine eve, 
But a life was within which should rise o er thine own 

And a spirit thou couldst not destroy. 

Thoii hast folded thy pinions, thy race is complete. 

And fulfilled the ureator*s behest. 
Then, adieu to thee, year of our sorrows and joys. 

And peaceful and long be thy rest. 

Farewell ! for thy truth-written record is full, 

And the page weeps, for sorrow and crime ; 
Farewell ! lor the leaf hath shut down on the past. 

And concealed the dark annals of time. 



The bell ! it hath ceased with its iron tongue 

To ring on the startled ear. 
The dirge o'er the grave of the lost one is mn^ 

AU lull to the new-born year! 

All hail to the new-bom year ! 

To the child of hope and fear ! 

He comes on his car of state, 

And weaves our web of fate, 
And he opens his robe to receive us all. 
And we live or die, and we rise or fall. 

In the arms of the new-born year ! 

Hope ! spread thy soaring wings ! 

Look forth on the boundless sea, 
And trace thy bright and beautiful things 

On the veil of the great To Be. 

iwld palaces broad as the sky. 
Ana store them with treasures of light. 

Let exquisite visions bewilder the eve, 
And illumine the darkness of night. 

We are gliding fast from the buried year, 

And me present is no more. 
But hope, we will borrow thy sparkling gear. 

And shroud the future o er. 

Our tears and sighs shall sleep 
In the grave of the silent past ; 

We will raise up flowers— nor weep 
That the air hues may not last. 



W* will draun our anamt oi jojr, 
Ah, fev! why dwken the teenal 

Whr Bpnnkle thu ominoiu tew, 
Xj bsaudful Tiaiana beiwoenl 

Huh itot *om>w BwiTt wings of her own, 
Thu thou must usut in bee flighit 

la not daflight loo njridly gwie, 

TltM luaa mual niga oaward the nightl 



For grief will loo quicklr hi 

Ah ! l^e me to ahadaw nnk 

In the mfalicil robe of the : 



Then awtr to the darkaome c«v«, 
With th; ueiera, the agh and the tew. 

We will dnnh, io the dratal wito. 
To the health of the Dew-born year. 

"She had been for aome tiitK thiaking of a subject lor k 
poem, and the next day, which was the first of January, came 
to me in great perplexity and asked my advice. I had long 
desired tluit she would direct her attention to the beautiful and 
Mibhme narratives of the Old Testament, and now proposed 
that she should take the Bible and examine it with that view. 
After an hour or two spent in research, she remarked that 
there were many, very many aul>jects of deep and thrilling 
interest ; but if she now sbcKild make a failure, her discou- 
ragement would be auch aa to prevent her from ever making 
another attempt ' I am now,* she said, ' trying my wings ; I 
will take a lighter subject at firat: if I succeed, I will then 
write a more perfect poem, founded upon Sacied I£itory.' " 

She accordingly took as a theme a prose tale, in a current 
work of the day, and wrote several pages with a lowing pen, 
but soon threw them by dissatisfied. It was irksome to 
va^Aoj the thoughts and fancies of another, and to have to 
adapt her own to the plan of the author. She wanted kmiw- 
thing original. " After some farther efibrt," says Hra. Da. 
vidson, " she came to me out of spirits and in tears. ■ Mother,' 
aid she, ' I must give it up after all.' I asked the reason, and 
then remarked thai as she had already so many labours upon 
her hands, and was still feeble, it might be the wiaeat course. 
' Oh mother,' said she, ' that is not the reason ; my head and 
my hatrt are full : poetic images are crowding upon my bniut 
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but every subject has been monopoliscS : 'Mhere is nothing 
new under the sun.'" I said, *My daughter, that others 
have written upon a subject is not an objection. The moiit 
eminent writers do not always choose what is new.' * Mo 
ther, dear mother, what can I say upon a theme which has 
been touched by the greatest men of this or some other age ? 
I, a mere child ; it is absurd in me to think of it.' Sho 
dropped beside me on the sofa, laid her head upon my bospm, 
and sobbed violently. I wiped the tears from her face, while 
my own were fast flowing, and strove to soothe the tumult of 
her mind. * * * When we were both more calm, I said, 
' Margaret, I had hoped that during this winter you would not 
have commenced or applied yourself to any important work ; 
but if you feel in that way, 1 will not urge you to resign aa 
occupation which gives you such exquisite enjoyment' ^ 

Mrs. Davidson then went on to show to her that, notwith- 
standing the number of poets that had written, the themes and 
materials for poetry are inexhaustible. By degrees Margaret 
became composed, took up a book and read. The words of 
her mother dwelt in her mind. In a few days she brought 
her mother the introduction to a projected poem to be called 
Lenore. Mrs. Davidson was touched at finding the remarks 
she had made for the purpose of soothing the agitation of her 
daughter had served to kindle her imagination, and wer^ 
poured forth with eloquence in those verses. The excitement 
continued, and the poem of Lenore was completed, corrected^ 
and copied into her book by the first of March ; having writ- 
ten her plan in prose at full length, containing about the same 
number of lines as the poem. ** During its progress," sava 
Mrs. Davidson, " when fatigued with writing, she would take 
her kitten, and recline upon her sofa, asking roe to relate to 
her some of the scenes of the last war. Accordingly, I would 
while away our solitude by repeating anecdotes of that period ; 
and before Lenore was completed she had advanced several 
pages in a prose tale, the scene of which was laid upon Lake 
Clmmplain during the last war. She at the same time exe- 
cuted fiices and figures in crayon, which would not have dis- 
graced the pencil of an artist. Her labours were truly im- 
mense. Yet a stranger coming occasionally to the house 
would hardly observe that she had any pressing avoca- 
tions." 

The following are extracts from a rough draught of a letter 
written to Miss Sedgwick about thin time. 
7 
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■ 

** Mt dear Madam, * 

**l wish 1 cou]d express .to you my {Measure on receiving 
your kind and affectionate letter. ' So &r trom considering 
myself neglected by your sOence, I felt it a great privilege 
to be permitted to write to yon, and Icnew that I ought not 
to expect a regular answer to every letter, even while I was 
longing, day wer day, to receive this gratifying tokea of 
rememorance. Unless you had witnessed, I fear you would 
hardly believe my extravagant delu^ht on reading the dear 
little folded paper, so expressive of your kind recollection. 
1 positively danced for joy ; bestowed a thousand caresses 
upon every bedy and every thing 1 loved, dreamed of you 
all night, and arose next morning (with a heart full,) to 
answer your letter, but was prevented by indisposition, and 
have not been able until now to perform a most pleasing 
duty by acknowledging its receipt My health during the 
past winter has been much better than we had anticipated. 
It is true 1 have been with dear mother, entirely confined 
to the house, but being able to read, write, and perform all 
my usual emplcnrments, I feel that I have much more reason 
to be thankful K>r the blessings continued to me, than to 
repine because a few have been denied. But spring Is now 
here in name, if not in reality, and 1 can assure you my 
heart bounds at the thought of once more escaping firom 
my confinement, and breathhig the pure air of Iteiven, 
without fearmg a blight or consumption in every breeze. 
Spring I What pleasure does that magic syllable convey to 
the heart of an invalid, laden with sweet promises, and 
bringing before his mind visions of liberty, which those who 
are always fi'ee cannot enjov. Thus do 1 dream of summer, 
I ma^ never see, and make myself happy for hours in 
anticipating {Measures I may never share. It is an idle 
emplo3rment, and little calculated to sweeten disappoint- 
ment But it has opened to me many sources of delight 
.otherwise unknown; and when out of humour with the 
present, I have only to send &ncy flower-gathering in the 
future, and I find jnyself fiilly repaid. Dear mother's health 
has also been much better than we had feared, and her ill 
turns less fi^equent and severe. She sits up most of the 
day, walks around the lower part of the house, and enjoys 
her book and her pen as much as ever. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • • You 
speak of your intercourse with Mrs. Jameson. It must 
indeed be an exquisite pleasure to be intimately associated 
with a mind like hers. I have never seen any thing but 
extracts from her writings, but must obtain and read them. 
I suppose the world is anxiously looking for her next volume. 
♦ ♦ ♦ We have been reading Lockhart^s Life of Scott. Is 
h not a deeply interesting work ? In what a beautifiil light 
it represents the character of that great and good man 
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, , ....J j.jra baTe fled 

Wilh rapid fimuiepa o'er thy heul ; 
Ubtc put wilb all iheir motJey inin, 
Aod lef[ thee on ihy couch of pain '. 
How muiy smiles and Bi^ilis oDd tears, 
How many hopes and doubla and feaim 
Hafe vuuoli'd with ihal lapse of yaaia. 
Oh that we all could took like thsa, 
Back on that dark and tide less sea. 
And 'mid ila raried recorda lind 
A bisan at ease with all mankind, 



Haili only aerved li: 



"nine that doth chill the fancy's piny 
Halh hindkd ihine with purer tay: 
And slem disease, whose icy dart 
llaih power to chill the bteiUung hear', 
Ualh Icfi ihioe warm with lava and Iruih, 
As in the halcyon days of youth. 
Tbe Ibllowing letter was written on the 26th of March, to 
■ female cousin resident in New York. 

"DiiaKxTE: This day I am fifteen, and you can, you 
viD, readily pardon and account for the absurd flights of 
iny pen, by supposing that my tutelary spirits, nonsense 
and folly, have asitembled around the being of their crea- 
HoD, and claimed the day as exclusively their own ; then I 
pray yon to lay to their account all that 1 have already 
scribbled, and telieve that, uninfluenced by these grlnnlnv 
deUies. I can think and feel, and love, as I love you with an 
Warmth and sincerity of heart Do you remember how 
we used to look forward to sweet fifteen as the pinnacle of 
human happiness, tbe golden age of existence! You have 
bat lately passed that milestone in the highway of M-; I- 
Uvejusl reached it, but I find myself no better sallsfled to 
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■tand still than before, and look forward to the continj 
of my journey with the same ardent longing I felt at fourteen. 
** Ah, Kate, tiere we are, two young travellers starting 
forth upon our long pilgrimage, and knowing not whither 
it may conduct us ! You some months my superior in age, 
and many years in acquaintance with society, in external 
attractions, and all those accomplishments necessary to 
form an elegant woman. /, knowing nothing of life but 
from books, and a small circle of friends, who love me as I 
fove them; looking upon the past as a feded dream, which 
I shall have time enough to study and expound when old 
age and sorrow come on ; upon the present as a nursling, 
a preparative for thefiUure; and upon that future, as whati 
a mighty whirlpool, of hopes and fears, of bright anticipa- 
tions and bitter disappointments, into which 1 shall soon 
plunge, and find there, in common with the rest of the 
world, my happiness or misery.'* ♦ ♦ * 

The following to a young friend, was also written on the 
26th of March. 

** Mt Dear H. : You must know that winter has come, 
and gone, and neither mother nor myself have felt a single 
breeze which could not force its way through the thick 
walls of our little dwelling. Do you not think I am looking 
gladly forward to April and May, as the lovely sisters who 
are to unlock the doors of our prison house, and give us 
once more to the free enjo)[ment of nature, without fearing 
a blight or a consumption in every breath 1 And now for 
another, and even more delightful anticipation — your visit ! 
Are you indeed coming ? And when are you coming ? Do 
answer the first, that I may for once have the pleasure of 
framing delightful visions without finding them dashed to 
the ground by the iron hand of reality; and the last, that I 
may not expect you too soon, and thus subject myself to 
all the bitterness of " hope deferred.*' Come, for I have so 
much to say to you, that I cannot possibly contain it until 
summer; and come quickly, unless you are willing to 
account for my wasted time as well as your own, for I shaU 
do little else but dream of you and your visit until the time 
of your arrival. You cannot imagine how those few words 
in your little ^ood for nothing letter have completely upset 
ray wonted gravity. Do not disappoint me. It is true, 
mother and I are both feeble and unable to go out with you 
and show you the lions of our little village; but if warm 
welcomes can atone for the want of ceremony, you shall 
have them in abundance : but it seems to me that I shall 
want to pin you down in a chair, cmd do nothing but look 
at you from morning till night As to coming to Platts- 
burgh, I think if we cannot do so in the spring, (which is 
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a more convenient house, belter society, and the benelit of 
a Kbooi in which 1 can practise music and drawing, without 
being obliged to attend regularly. We shall then be a few 
nUea nearer to you, and at present that seems sotuething 
desirable to me. I have read and own three volooies of 
Scott's liie, and was much disappointed to find that it was 
not finMted in these three, but concluded the remainder had 
DM jet come out Are the five volumes all 1 it is indeed a 
deeply interesting woric 1 am very fond of biography, for 
nttdy there can be nothing more delightful or instructive 
than to trace in the in&ncy and youth of every noble mind 
the germs of its tiiture greatness. Have you read a work 
nited Letters from Palmyra, by Mr. Ware of New York 1 
1 bave not yet seen it, but intend to do so soon. It la writ- 
ten in tbe character of a citizen of Rome at that early 
period,-and it is said to be a lively picture of the manners 
and customs of the imperial city, and still more of the 
macnificence of Palmyra, and its s[dendid queen Zenobia. 
It alia contains a beautiful story. I have latelv been re- 
Denistng many of Scott's novels, and Intend to nnlsh them. 
Was ever any thing half so fascinating 1 Oh how I long to 
have you here and tell you all these little things in person. 
Do write to me immediately, and tell me when we may 
expect you i 1 shall open your next with a beating heart. 
Do excuse all the blunders and scrawls of this haety letter. 
Yoo must receive It as a proof of fi-iendship, for to a stran- 
ger, or one who I thought would look upon it with a cold 
■nd critical eye, 1 certainly should not send it I believe 
you and 1 have entered into a tacit agreement to forgive 
any little mistakes, which the other may chance to couunlt. 
Croyex moi ma chire amle votre 

HtRoniUTE." 

The spirits of this most sensitive little being tiecanw more 
ind more excited with the opening of spring. " She watched," 
siyt her ntatber, " the pulling forth of the lender grass and 
the youDg blossoms as the period which was to liberate her 
from captivity. She was pleased with every body and every 
thing. She loved every thing in nature, both animate and 
ioaaunate, with a warmtli of aSectJoa which displayed the 
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beoevolence of her own beart< om am mat sue naa wen, 
and oh ! ihe bright dreams and imaginings the cli>udleaa future 
prescDted lo her erdi'iit mind — all was sunny and gay," 

The following letter is highly expressive of the slate of her 
feelings at that period. 

"A few days since, my dearest couain, I received your 
affectionate letter, and if wy heart smote me at the sight 
of the well-known superscription, you may imaeine how 
unmercifully it thumped on reading a letter so full of affec- 
tion, and so entirely devoid of reproach for my unkindly 
negligence. I can assure you, my dear coz, you could have 
no Mtter way of striking home to my heart the conviction 
of my error ; and I resolved that hour, that moment, to lay 
my confessions at your feet, and sue for forgiveness; I 
knew you were too gentle to refuse. But alas! for human 
resolves I We were that afternoon expecting brother M. 
Dear brother '. And how could I collect my floating thoughts 
and curl myself up into a corner with pen, ink and paper 
before me, when my heart was flying away over the sand- 
hills of this unromantic region, to meet and embrace and 
welcome home the wanderer! If it can interest you, picture 
to yourself the little scene: Mother and 1 breathless with 
expectation, gazing from the window, in mute suspense, 
and listening to the ' phiz, jihiz' of the great steam-engine. 
Then when we caught a rapid glance of his trim little figure, 
how we bounded away over chairs, sofas, and kittens, to 
bestow in reality the greeting fancy had so often given him. 
Oh ! what is so delightful as to welcome a friend ! Well, 
three days have passed like a dream, and he is gone again. 
1 am sealed at my little table by the flre. Mother is sewing 
beside me. Puss is slumbering on the hearth, and nothing 
externa] remains to convince us of the truth of that bright 
sunbeam which had suddenly broken upon our quiet retreat, 
and departed like a vision as suddenly. When shall we 
have the pleasure of welcoming you thus, my beloved cou- 
sin 1 Your flying call of last summer was but an aggrava- 
tion. Oh ! may all good angels watch over you and all you 
love, shake the dew of health from their balmy wings upon 
your smiling home, and waft you hither, cheerful and happy, 
to sojourn awhile with the friends who love you so dearly ! 
All hail to spring, the bright, the blooming, the renovating 
spring I Oh ! I am so happy — I (eel a lightness at my heart, 
and a vigour in my frame that 1 have rarely felt If I speak 
my voice forms itself into a laugh. If I look forward, every 
thing seems bright before me. If I look back, memory calls 
up what is pleasant, and my greatest desire is that my pen 
could fltng a ray of sunshine over this scribbled page, ana 
Infuse into your heart some of th« cheerfulness of my own. 
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been confined to the house all winter, as it was 
thought the best and only way of restoring my health. Now 
my symptoms are all better, and I am looking forward to 
Mzt month and its blue skies with the most childish impa- 
tience. By the way, I am not to be called a child any more; 
^ yesterday I was ffteen, what say you to that ? I feel 
quite like an okl woman, and think of putting on caps and 
(pectades next month." 

It was during the same exuberance of happy feeling, with 
tbedelustTe idea of confirmed health, and the anticipation of 
bright enjoyments, that she broke (brth like a bird into tbe 
Mowing strain of melody. 

Oh, my boflom is throbbing with joy, 

Wtto a rapture too full to express ; 
From within and without I am blest. 

And the world, like myself, I would bless. 

All nature looks fair to my eye, 

From beneath and around and above, 
Hope smiles in the clear axure sky, 

And the broad earth is glowing with love. 

I stand on the threshold of life, 

On the shore of its wide-rolttng sea, 
I have heard of its storms and its strife, 

But all things are tranquil to me. 

There 's a veil o'er the future— *t is bright 

As the wing of a s|Mrit of air. 
And each form of enchantment and light 

Is trembling in Iris hues there. 

I turn to the world of affection. 

And warm, glowtng treasures are mine ; 
To the past, ami my tond recollection 

Gatbera roses from memory's shrine. 

Bat oh, there *8 a fountain of joy 

More rich than a kingdom beside ; 
It is holy— death cannot destroy 

The flow of its heavenly tide. 



*T1s tl^ love that is gushing withii 
It would bathe the whole world in its X\^)^t 

Tbe cold stream of time shall not quench. 
The dark frown of woe shall not blight. 

These visions of pleasure may vani^. 

These bright dreams of youth disappear 
Disappointraent each air hue may4)aniiih, 
. Aiid drown each frail joy in a tear. 

I may plunge in the billows of life, 
I may taste of its dark cup of woe^ 

I may weep, and the sad drops of gnef 
May blend with the waves as they flow 
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I may dream, till reality's shadow 

O'er the light form of &ncv is cast ; 
I may hope, until hope, too, aespairing 

Has crept— to the grave of the past. 

But though the wild waters surround me, 

Misfortune, temptation, and sin, 
Thouffh fear be about and beyond me, 

And sorrow's dark shadow within ; 

Though age, with an icy-cold finger, 

May stamp his pale seal on my brow 
Still, still in my bosom shall lin^ 

The glow that is warming it now. 

Youth will vanish, and pleasure, say diarmer. 

May depart on the wings of to-day. 
But that spot in my heart shall grow warmer. 

As year after year rolls away. 

** While her spirits were thus light and gay,'' says Mrs. 
Davidson, ^ from the prospect of returning health, my^ more 
mature judgment told me that those appearances might be 
deceptive — that even now the destro3rer might be making sure 
his work of destruction ; but she really seemed better, the 
cough had subsided, her step was buoyant, her face glowed 
with animation, her eye was bright, and love, boundless, uni- 
versal love, seemed to fill her young heart Every symptom 
of her disease assumed a more favourable cast Oh how my 
heart swelled with the mingled emotions of hope, doubt, and 
ffratitude ! Our hopes of her ultimate recovery seemed to be 
founded upon reason, yet her father still doubted the propriety 
of our return to Lake Champlain ; and as Saratoga held out 
many more advantages than Ba listen as a temporary resi- 
dence, he decided to spend the ensuing year or two there ; 
and then we-might perhaps, without much risk, return to our 
much-loved and long-deserted home on the banks of the 
Saranac. Accordingly a house was taken, and every prepa- 
ration made for our removal to Saratc^ on the first of May. 
Margaret was pleased with the arrangement" 

The following playful extract of a letter to her brother in 
New York, exhibits her feelings on the prospect of their 
change of residence : 

** I now most humbly avaU myself of your most gracious 
permission to scribble you a few lines in token of my ever- 
lasting love. * This is to inform you I am very well, hoping 
these few lines will find you in possession of the same bless- 
ing' — ^notwithstanding the blue streaks that flitted over your 
pathway a few days after you left us. Perhaps it was occa- 
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lelty of 7our parting speecb ; 
oT a bright blue eye, upon the 
. let the cause be what it may, 
lirita or grey,' 1 hope the effect 
you are no longer tinged with 
oe sky, a blue eye, or the blue 

, — , .■nlably beautiful, but thia tint 

wtwo transferred from the works of nature to the hrow of 
man, or the stockings of woman, becomes a thing to ridicule 
or weep at May your spirits henceforth, my dear brother, 
be (veserred from this ill-omened influence, and may your 
feet and ankles never be graced with garments of a hue so 
Kputaive. Uh, brother, we are all in the heat of moving ; 
we, 1 say — you wiU account tor the use of that personal 
prmoun on the authority of the old proverb, ' What a dust 
we flies raise,' for, to be frank with you, I have little or no- 
thing to do with it, but poor mother is.over head and ears 
In boxes, bedclothes, carpets, straw and discussions. Our 
lull b already tilled with the liruits of her labours and per- 
severance, in the shape of certain blue chests, carpet ca!se8, 
trunks, boxes, dtc, all ready for a move. Dear mother is 
Itead, hands, and feet tor the whole machine i our tteo helpt 
being nothing but cranks, which turn when you touch them, 
ud cease their rotary movement when the fbrce Is with- 
drawn. Heiglio! We miss our good C , with her quick 

laveoltoD and hopeful t>and. • • • • • oh, my dear brother, 
1 uu anticipating so much pleasure next summer, 1 hope it 
*iU not all prove a dream. It will be so delightful when 

you ct»De up in August and bring cousin K with you; 

tell tier I am calculating upon this pleasure with all my 
powers of fore-enjoyment — tell her also, that 1 am waiting 
most impatiently for that annihilating letter of hers, and if 
it does not come soon, 1 shall send her another cannonade, 
ere site has recovered the stunning e&ects of the first. Uh 
dean 1 have written a most disunderstandable letter, and 
DOW you must excuse me, as 1- have declared war against 
U , and after mending my pen, must collect all my scat- 
tered ideas into a fleet, and launch them for a combat upon 
a whole aea of Ink." 

" The exuberance of her spirils," gays her mother, ** as the 
spring advanced, and she was enabled ooce more to raki- exer- 
cise in the open air, displayed itself in every ihing. Her 
bean was overflowing wiib thankfuloess and love. Every 
fine day in the latter part of April, she either rode on horse- 
back or dmra out In a carriage. All nature looked lovely to 
her, not a tree or shrub but conveyed some poetical image nr 
Moral lesaoQ to bar mind. Tbo moowal, however, that aba 
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began to take daily exercise in 
with egooy the prophetic cougl 
Sbe thought that she had taken 
the Mine opinion. 'It was a si 
beoeath the mild influence or , ^ 
that ber father's hopes might have blinded his judgment, and 
upon my own reaponaibility consulted a akilTul physician, who 
had OD many fonner occasions attended her. She was 'DoI 
aware of my present alarm, or that the physician was now 
consulted. He managed in a playrul manner to Teel her 
pulae, without her suspicions. After he had left the room 
* Madam,' said be, ' it is useless to hold out any false hopes 
your daughter has a sealed consumption, which is, I leer 
beyond the reach of medical skill. There is uo hope in ibi 
case ; make her aa happy and as comfortable as you can 
let her enjoy riding in pleasant wealber, but her walks must 
be given up ; walking is too great so exertion for her.' With 
an aching heart i relumed to the lovely unconscious victim, 
and found her lying on her bat for a ramble. 1 gently tiied 
to dissuade her from going. She caught my eye, and read 
there a tale of grief, which she could not understand, ai>d I 
could not explain. As soon as I dared trust my voice, I said, 
' My dear Ma rga ret » nothing has happened, only I have Just 

been speaking with Dr. ,- respecting you, and he advises 

that you give up walking altogether. Knowing how much 
you enjoy it, I am pained to mention this, for i know that it 
will be a great privation.' 'Why, mamma,' she exclaimed, 
■ this cold is wearing off, may I not walk then V ' The Doctor 
thinks you ahould make no exertion of that kind, but riding 
in fine weather may have a happy etfecl.' She stood and 
gaied upon my face long and earnestly ; then untied her hat 
and sat down, apparently ruminating upon what hod past ; 
she asked no questions, bat an expression of thougbtfuloesa 
clouded ber brew during the rest of the day. It was settled 
that she was to ride out in tine weather, but not to walk out 
at all, and jn a day or two she seemed to have forgotten the 
ciFcumRlancfl altogether. The return of the cough, and pro- 
fuse night perspirations, too plainly told me her doom, but I 
slill clung to the hope, that, as she suffered no pain, she 
might, by tender judiciQua Irealmenl, continue vet for years. 
1 urged her to remit her labours; she saw bow much my 
heart was in tha request, and promised to comply with my 
wishes. On the first of May we removed to Saratoga. One 
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short half hour in the railroad-car completed the journey, and 
she arrived fresh, cheerful, and blooming in her appearance, 
such an efiect had the excitement of pleasure upon her lovely 
face." 

On the day we Ie(l Ballston she wrote a *< Parting Word'* 
to Mrs. H., who had been one of our nnost intimate and aC- 
iectionate visitors throughout the winter, and whose husband 
had assisted her much in her studies of moral philosophy, 
as well as delighted her by bis varied and instructive coi\* 
versfition. 

A PARTING WORD TO MY DEAR MRS. H. 

BdlfUM 8m. April 3.1. I8N 

At length the awfiii mom hath come, 

The parting hour is nigh. 
And I Bit down *mid dust and gloom, 

To bid you brief "good-bye." 

ESach voice to fimcv's listemng ear 

Reoeatt the doleful ory. 
And the bare walls and sanded floor 

Re-echo back ''good-bye." 

So must it be ; but many a tfaouffht 

Comes crowding on my mind. 
Of the dear friends, the happv hours, 

The joys we leave behind. 

How we shall miss your cheerful face. 

For ever bright and srailiog, 
And your sweet voice, so often heard. 

Our weary hours beguiling! 

How shall we miss the kindiv hearts, 

Which none can know unloving, 
Whose thoughts and feelings none can read. 

Nor find his own improving ! 

And he, whose converse, hour by hour, 

Hath lent old Time new pinions, 
Whose hand hath drawn the shadowy vrll 

From wisdom's broad dominions ; . 

Whose voice hath poured forth priceleta gentf 

Scarce conscious that he taught, 
Whose mind of broad, of loftiest reach, 

Hath shower'd down thought on thought. 

Trqe, we mav meet vrith man^ a dear 

And dierish'd friend, but vet 
Oft shall we cast a backwara glance 

Of wistful, vain regret. 

When evening spreads her sombre vinl, 
• To fold the slumberinpr earth, 

When our small circle closes round 
The humble, social hearth 
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0(1 ahall we dream of hot 

And con ihew inoment 
HU wc bair bend oar ean 

Your footilepa M tbe d 
And ihsn lurn bock srd ligh 10 (bin 

We hen iboiie (lepa no dhiiv ! 

But though ibew diamd ihoughtB a 
Hope mikes me happ7 Miin 

There ii m drop of comtbrt larks 
la era7 dnugiu of ill ! 

and care each jar of earth 
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And when we meel, ihe parting grief 
Shall doublf be Decpud. 

In dL_ 

Our Is 



Come, and a molher'i paDid ebeek 

Shall brighlen at four amile, 
And her poor frame, ao bint and wet 

Forget iM pairu tbe while- 
Come, and a glad and faappy heart 

Shall give tbe welcome kiaa, 
And puis sball purr, and friek, and n 

la loken of ber blin. 

Cone! and behold how t improip 
In duiling — cleaning— ~" 

And I will hear, with p 
Your leciures on houi 



And tna^ the dewa of health descend 

On him you cberish best. 
To hit worn frame ihebr mfliMnce land. 

And calm each nerre to rest! 
And may wa meet a^fain, nor fcel 

The parting hoar ao nigh — 
E«acc, lore, and happiiMM to all, 

Onoa mora onca more, "good-hye!" 

•' She inlerMted heraelf," continued Mra. DsTidaon, •' more 
than I had antidpated in tbe arr&ngemeDt of our new habtta- 
toon, and in forming plans of future enjoymeot with our 
friends when they should' visit ua ; f exerted myself to pleAse 
her taste in every thing, although she was prohibited from 
making tbe slightest pnysical exertion berauf. The bouse 
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settled, then came the flower-garden, in which she spent more 
time than 1 thought prudent; but she was so happy while 
thus engaged, and the weather being fine, and the gardener 
disposed to gratify and carry all her little plans into efleet, T, 
like a weak mother, wanted resolution to interfere, and have 
always reproached myself for it, although not conscious that 
it was an injury at the time. Her brother had invited her to 
return to New York with hiin when be came to visit us in 
June, and she was now impatiently counting the days until 
his arrival. Her feelings are portrayed in a letter to her 
young friend H.'* 

** SaratPffii. Jane 1. 1838. 

** June is at last with us, my dear cousin, and the blue- 
eyed goddess could not have looked upon the green bosom 
of her mother earth attired in a lovelier or more enchanting 
robe. 1 am seated by an open window, and the breeze, 
laden with the perfumes of the blossoms and opening leaves. 
Just lifts the edge of my sheet, and steals with the eentlest 
footsteps imaginable to fan my cheek and forehead. The 
^ass, tinged with the deepest and freshest green, is waving 
beneath its influence ; the birds are singing their sweetest 
songs; and as I look into the depths of the clear blue sky 
the rich tints appear to flit higher and higher as I gaze, till 
my eye seems searching into immeasurable distance. Oh ! 
such a day as this, it is a luxury to breathe. I feel as if I 
could frisk and i^ambol like my kitten from the mere con- 
sciousness of life. Yet with sdl the loveliness around me I 
reperuse your letter, and k>ng for wings to fly firom it all to 
the dull atmosphere and crowded highways of the city. 
Yes! 1 could then look into your eyes, and I should forget 
the blue sky ; and your smile, and your voice would doubly 
compensate me for the loss of green trees and singing birds. 
There are green trees in the heart which shed a softer per- 
fume, and birds which sing more sweetly. 'Nonsense! 
Mag is growing sentimental !* 1 knew you would say so, 
but the streak came across me, and you have it at full 
length. In plainer terms, how delighted, how more than 
delighted I shall be when I do come ! when I do come, Kate ! 
oh ! oh ! oh ! — what would our language be without inter- 
jections, those expressive parts of speech, which say so 
much in so small a compass 1 Now I am sure you can un- 
derstand from these three syllables all the pleasure, the 
rapture I anticipate ; the meeting, the parting, all the com- 
ponent parts of that great whole which I denominate a visit 
to New York ! No, not to New York ! but to the few dear 
friends whose society will afford me all the enjoyment I ex- 
pect or desire, and who, in fact, constitute all my New York. 
8 
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Jnne 2d. I had written 
most agr(-<eabl7 interru 
boraeback; my sheet s 



most agn-^eablj interrupt 
boraeback; my sheet slid 
my hat and dress flew on as if bj instinct, and 



^linutes 1 was galloping Tull speed throueh the streets of 
our little village witn father by my side. 1 rode till near); 
tea-time, and came home tired, tired, tired; oh, I ache to 
think of it. My poor letter slept all night as soundly as its 
writer, but now that another day has dawned, the very 
opposite of its predecessor, damp, dark, and rainy, I have 
drawti it forth from Its receptacle, and seek to dissipate all 
outward gloom, by communing with one the thought of 
whom conveys to my mind any thing but melancholy. Oh, 
Kate, Kate, in spite of your disinterested and sober advice 
to the contrar)-, I shall come, I shall soon come, just as soon 
as M. can and will run up for me. Yet, perhaps, in the end 
I shall be disappointed. My happy anticipations resemble 
the cloudless sky of yesterday, and who knows but a stormy 
to-morrow may erase the brilliant tints of hope as welt aa 
those of nature. *••••• Do write quickly, and tell me 
if I am to prepare. If you continue to feel as when you 
last wrote, and still advise me not to come, I shall dispose 
of your advice in the most approved manner, throw it to 
the winds, and embark armed and equipped Jbr your city, 
to make my destined visit, and fulfil its conditions by mir 
means or foul, and bring you home in triumph. Oh ! we 
shall have fine times. Uh dear, I blush to look back upon 
my sheet and see so many I's In it." 

The lime of her brother's coming drew near. He would 
be with us at nine in the morning. At eleven they were to 
•tart. I prepared all for her departure with my own hand, 
lest, should I trust it to a domestic to make the arrangements, 
she would make some exertion herself. She sal by me while 
thus engaged, relating playful anecdotes, until I urged her to 
retire for the nighl. On going into her r6om an hour or two 
allerwards, I was alarmedto find her in a high fever. About 
midnight she was taken with bleeding at the lungs. I flew lo 
her father, and in a few minutes a vein was opened in her 
arm. To describe our feelings at this juncture is impassible. 
We stood gazing at each other in mute despair. After that 
shock had subsided her father retired, and I seated myself by 
the bedside to watch her slumbers, and the rising sun found 
rrte still at my post. She awoke, pale, feeble and eihausled 
by the debilitating perspiration which attended her sleep. She 
WHS surprised to find that I had not been in bed ; but when 
•he attempted to speak I laid my finger upon her lips and 
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desired her to be silent. She understood my motive, and when 
I bent my head to kiss her, I saw a tear upon her cheek. I 
told her the necessity of perfect quiet, and the danger which 
would result from agitation. Before her brother came, she 
desired to rise. I assisted her to do so, and he found her 
quietly seated in her easy chair, perfectly composed in man- 
ner, and determined not to increase her difficulties by giving 
way to feelings which must at that time have oppr^sed her 
heart. My son was greatly shocked to find her in this state. 
I met him and urged the importance of perfect self-possession 
on his part, as any sudden agitation might in her present 
alarming state be fatal. Poor fellow ! he subdued his feelings 
and met her with a cheerful smile which concealed a heart 
almost bursting.with sorrow. The propriety of her taking 
this jaunt had been discussed by her father and myself for a 
number of weeks. We both thought her too ill to leave home, 
but her strong desire to go, the impression she had imbibed 
that travelling would greatly benefit her health, and the plead- 
ing of friends in her behalf, on the ground that disappointment 
would have a m^re unfavourable efl^t than the journey pos- 
sibly could have, all had their efiect in leading us to consent. 
It was possible it might be of use to her, although it was at 
best an experiment of a doubtful nature. But this attack was 
decisive : yet caution must be used in breaking the matter to 
her in her present weak state. Her brother stayed a day or 
two witn us, and then returned, telling her tliai when she 
was able to perform the journey, he would conrie again and 
take her with him. After he lefl us, she soon regained her 
usual strength, and in a fortnight her brother returned and 
Jook h'jr to New York. 

Thn anxiety of Mrs. Davidson was intense until she received 
her 5rst letter. It was written from New York, and m a 
. che«»rful vein, speaking encouragingly of her healths but 
showing more solicitude about the health and well being of 
her mother than of her own. She continued to write fre- 
quently, giving animated accounts of scenes and personsr* 

The following extract relates to an excursion, in company 
with two of her brothers, into West Chester county, one of 
the pleasantest, and, until recently, the least fashionably 
known, regions on the banks of the Hudson. 

•* At three o'clock, we were in the Singshig steamer, with 
the water sparkling below, and the sun broiling over head. 
In the course of our sail a huge thundercloud arose, and I 
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retreated, quite terrified, tQ the cabin. Bat it proved a re- 
fireshing shower. Oh! how sweet, how delightful the air 
was! When we landed at the dock, every thing looked so 
fresh and ^reen ! We mounted into a real country vehicle, 
and rattled up the hill to the village inn, a quiet, pleasant 
little house. I was immediately shown to my room, where 
I stayed until tea-time, enjoyine the prospect of a splendid 
sunset upon the mountains, and resting alter the fetigues of 
the day. At seven, we drank tea, a meal strongly contrasted 
with the foshionable meagre unsocial citv tea. The table 
was crowded with every thing good, in the most bonntifiii 
style, and served with the greatest attention by the land- 
lord's pretty daughter. I retired soon after tea, and slept 
soundly \intil daybreak. After breakfast, we sent for a car- 
riage to take us along the course of the Croton, to see the 
fiuQTOUs water-works, but, to our disappointaoent, every car- 
riage was engaged, and we could not go. In the afternoon, 
a party was made up to go in a boat across the river, and 
ascend a mountain to a singular lake upon its summit, 
where aU the implements of fishing were provided, and a 
collation was prepared. In short it was a pic-nic To this 
we were invited, but on learning they would not return 
until nine of ten in the evening, that scheme also was aban- 
doned. Jowards night we walked around the village, 
looked at the tunnel, and visited the ice-cream man, and in 
spite of my various disappointments, I retired quite happy 
and pleased with my visit. The next day was Sunday, and 
we proposed going to the little Dutch church, a few miles 
distant, and hearing the service performed in Dutch ; but 
lo ! on drawing aside my curtains m the morning, it rained, 
and we were obliged to content ourselves as well as we 
could until the rain was over. After dinner the sun again 
peeped out, as if for our special gratification, and in a few 
minutes a huge country wagon, with a leathern top and 
two sleek horses, drew up to the door. We mounted into 
it, and away we rattled over the most beautiful country I 
ever saw. Oh ! it was magnificent ! Every now and then 
tne view of the broad Hudson, with its distant hills, and the 
clouds resting on their summits, burst upon our view. Now 
we would ascend a lofty hill, clothed with forests, and 
verdure of the most brilliant hues; now dash down into a 
deep ravine with a stream winding and gurgling along its 
bed, with its tiny waves rushing over the wheel of some 
rustic mill, embosomed in its shade and solitude. Every 
now and then the gable end of some low Dutch buildincr 
would present itself before us, smiling in its peaceful still- 
ness, and conveyinfif to the mind a perfect picture of rural 
simplicity and comfort, although, perhaps, of ignorance. At 
length we paused upon the summit of a gentle hill, and 
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graaping hia horse's mane, wiih convulsive energy, in the 
Bope tbat the rimning stream migtit arrest the progress of 
tdi tevful pursuer, and allow him to pass in safety. ValQ 
hope! scarce bad he reached the bridee when he heard, 
rattling behind him, the hoofs of his fiendish companion. 
Ttte church seemed in a blaze to his bewildered eyes, and 



•cending apon his devoted shoulders. Ha! ha! ha! I never 
koghed ao in my Ufe. Well, we rode on through the scene 
«f poor Andre's capture, and dashed along the classic valley 
of Sleepy Hollow. Aller a l<»ig and delightful drive, we 
Kturneci In time for tea. After tea we were invited into 
Urs. F.'s parlour, where, after a short time, were collected 
quite a party of ladies and gentlemen. At nine we were 
■erved with ice-cream, wine, &«. I retired very 'much 
pleased and very much fatigued. Earlv in the morning we 
HMe with the most brilliant suti, breakfasted, mounted once 
more into the wagon, and rattled off to the dock. Oh I that 
I could describe to you how fresh and sweet the air was. I 
IHt as If I wanted to open my mouth wide and Inhale it 
We gave M. our parting kisses, and soon found ourselves 
Mce more, after this charming episode, approaching the 
ndghty city. We had a delightful sail of two or three 
IxKirs, and again rode up to dear aunt M.'s, where all 
•eemed glad at my returtL I spent the remainder of the 
day hi resting and reading." 

In these artless epistles, continues Mrs, Davidson, there is 
much of character, for who could imagine this constant cheer- 
(blnesi, this almost fbrgetfulness of self, these affectionate 
endeavours, by ber sweetly playful account of all her employ- 
>nenls while absent, to dispel the grief which she knew was 
preying upon my mind on account of her illness? Who 
could conceive the pains she took to conceal from me the 
ravages which disease was daily making upon her forml 
She was never heard to complain, and in ber letters to me, 
*he hardly alludes to her illness. The friends to whom I hod 
eniruHted her, during her short period of absence, sometimes 
fvred that she would never be able to reach home agnin. 
Her brother told me, but not until long after ber return, that 
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OQ her way home she really fainted several times from debil* 
ity — and that he took her from the boat to the carriage as he 
would have done an infant. 

On the sixth of July, I once more folded to my heart this 
cherished object of my solicitude ; but oh, the change which 
three short weeks had wrought in her appearance struck roe 
forcibly. I was so wholly unprepared for it, that I nearly 
. fainted. Afler the excitement of the meeting (which she had 
evidently summoned all her fortitude to bear with composure) 
was over, she sat down by me, and passing her thin arm 
around my waist, said, '* Oh, my dear mamma, I am home 
again at last ; I now feel as if I never wanted to leave you 
again ; I have had a delightful visit, my friends were all glad 
to see me, and have watched over me with all the kindness 
and care which afiectton could dictate, but oh, there is no 
place like home, and no care like a mother's care ; there is 
something in the very air of home, and in the sound of your 
voice, mother, which makes me happier just now, than all the 
scenes which I have passed through in my little jaunt ; oh, 
.afler all, home is the only place for a person as much out of 
health as I am." I strove to suppress my emotions, while I 
marked her pale cheek and altered countenance. She fixed 
her penetrating eyes upon my face, kissed me, and drawing 
back to take a more full survey of the effects which pain and 
anxiety had wrought in me, kissed me again and again, say« 
ing, *' she knew I had deeply felt the want of her society, and 
now once more at home, she should so prize its comforts as 
to be in no haste to leave it again." She was much wasted, 
and could hardly walk from one room to another; Jier cough 
was very distressing ; she had no pain, but a languor and 
depression of spirits, foreign to her nature. She struggled 
against this debility, and called up all the energies mh& 
mind to overcome it ; her constant reply to inquiries about her 
health, by the friends who called, was the same as formerly, 
** Well, quite well — mother calls me an invalid, but I feel well.** 
Yet, to me, when alone, she talked more freely of her symp- 
toms, and I thought I could discern from her nmnner, that 
she had apprehensions as to the result I had oflen endea- 
voured to acquire firmness sufficient to tell her what was her 
situation, but she seemed so studiously to avoid the disclosure, 
that my resolution had hitherto been unequal to the task. Bu* 
I was much surprised one day, not long afler her return from 
New York, by her asking me to tell her, without reserve, my 
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esiion wrung my very heart ; | 

and it was put io so solemn a 

le it, were I disposed U> do so. 

ctioa she clung to life, and the 

deared it to her ; I knew how 

she was just entering appeared 

viug pictures she had drawn of 

ss. I was now called upon, at 

)pe8, to inltoy the delightful 

-ound her rrom her cradle until 

;ruel and wrong to deceive her, 

I her direct and solemn appeal, 

■UN ui; Tuiue ^icw uuamj < several times I essayed to speak, 

but the words died away on my lips ; I could only fold her to 

my heart in silence, imprint a kins upon her Torehead, and 

kave the room to avoid agitating ber with Teelings 1 had no 

power to repress. 

Hie following extract from a letter to her brother in New 
York, dated a short time ader this incident occurred, and 
which I never saw until aflet her departure, will best portray 
ber own feelings at thia period. 

"As to my health at present, I feel as well as when yoa 
were here, and the cough Is much abated, but it is evident 
to roe, that mother thinks me not so well as before I left 
home; I do not myself believe that I have ^ined any thing 
from the visit, and in a case like mine, standing still jg cer- 
tainly loss, but I feei no worse. However, I have learned 
that feelings are no criterion of disease. Now, brother, I 

want to know what Dr. M discovered, or thought he 

discovered, in his examination of my lungs; father says no- 
thing — mother, when I ask, cannot tfll me, and looks *o 
■ad '. Now, 1 ask you, hoping to be answered. If you have 
Dot heard the doctor say, I wish you would ask him, aika 
write to me. If it is more unfavourable than 1 anticipate, it 
if best I should know now ; if it Is contrary, how much pain 
mad restlessness and suspicion, will be spared me by the 
knowledge. As to myself; I feel and know that my health 
is fn a most precarious state, that the disease we dread has 
perfiaps Ikatened upon me, but I have an impression thnt if 
I make use of the proper remedies and exercise, I may yet 
recover a tolerable de^ee of health. I do not feel that my 
case is incurable ; I wish to know If I am wrong. I have 
rode on horseback twice since you left me; dear, dear 
brother, what a long egotistic letter I have written you 1 do 
forgive nte, my heart was full, and I felt that I must unbur- 
dm M- i wish yoa would write me a long letter. Do p 
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let dear mother know at present the questions I have asked 
you." ♦♦♦*♦♦* 

From this period she grew more thoughtful. There was 
even a solemaity in her manner which I never before observ- 
ed. Her mind, as I mentioned before, had been much per- 
plexed by some doctrinal points. To solve these doubts I 
asked if I should not send for some clergyman. She said no. 
She bad heard many discussions on these subjects, and they 
nad always served rather to confuse than to convince her. 
** I would rather converse with you alone, nnother." She 
then asked me if I thought it essential to salvation that she 
should adopt any particular creed. I felt that I was an ineffi- 
cient, perhaps a blind guide, vet it was my duty not only to 
impart consolation, but to explain to her my own views of the 
truth. I replied that I considered faith and repentance only, 
to be essential to salvation ; that it was very desirable that 
her mind should be settled upon some particular mode of faith ; 
but that I did not think it absolutely necessary that she should 
adopt the tenets of any established church, and again recom- 
mended an attentive perusal of the New Testament. She ex- 
pressed her firm belief in the divinity of Christ. The perfec- 
tions of his character, its beauty and holiness excited her 
admiration, while the benevolence which prompted the sacri- 
fice of himself to save a lost world, filled her with the moat 
enthusiastic gratitude. It was a source of regret that so much 
of her time had been spent in light reading, and that her 
writings had not been of a more decidedly religious character. 
She lamented that she had not chosen scriptural subjects for 
the exercise of her poetical talent, and said, ** Mamma, should 
God spare my life, my time and talents shall for the future be 
devoted to a higher and holier end.'' She felt that she had 
trifled with the gifts of Providence, and her self-condenrmatioo 
and grief were truly afiecting. *^ And must I die so young ? 
My career of usefulness hardly conmienced t Oh ! mother, 
how sadly have I trifled with the gifls of heaven ! What have 
I done which can benefit one human b^ng?" I folded her 
to my heart, and endeavoured to soothe the tumult of her feel- 
ings, bade her remember her dutiful conduct as a daughter, 
her affectionate bearing as a sister and a friend, and the cod- 
solation which she had afibrded me through years of suflering ! 
" Oh my mother," said she, " I have been reflecting much of 
late upon this sad waste of intellect, and had marked out Hir 
myself a course of usefulness which, should God spare mv 
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Kfe — " Here her emotions became too powerful to prooeeil. 
At times she sufiered much anxiety with regard to her eternal 
welfare, and deeply lamented her want of faithfulness in the 
performance of her religious duties ; complained of coldness 
and formality in her devotional exercises, and entreated me 
to pray with and for her. At other times, her hopes of hea- 
ven would be bright, her faith unwavering and her devotion 
fervent. Yet it was evident to me, that she still cherished the 
hope that her life might be prolonged. Her mother had lin- 
gered for years in a state equally hopeless, and during that 
period had been enabled to attend to the moral and religious 
culture of her little family. Might not the same kind Provi- 
dence prolong her life ? It would be vain to attempt a de- 
scription of those seasons of deep and thrilling interest. Grod 
alone knows in what way my own weak frame was sustained. 
I felt that she had been renovated and purified by Divine 
Grace, and to see her thus distressed when I thought that all 
the consolations of the Grospel ought to be hers, gave my 
heart a severe pang. 

** Many of our friends now were of opinion that a change of 
climate might benefit, perhaps restore her. Heretofore, when 
the suggestion had been made, she shrunk from the idea of 
leaving her home-for a distant clime. Now her anxiety to try 
the effect of a change was great. I felt that it would be vain, 
although I was desirous that nothing should be lefl untried. 
Feeble as she now was, the idea of her resigning the comforts 
of home, and being subject to the fatigues of travelling in public 
conveyances, was a dreadful one, and yet. if there was a ra- 
tional prospect of prolonging her life by these means, I was 
anxious to give them a trial. Dr. Davidson, afler much de- 
liberation on the subject, called counsel. Dr. — ^— came, 
and when, afler half an hour*s pleasant and playful conversa- 
tion with Margaret, he joined us in the parlour, oh ! how my 
poor heart trembled, f hung upon the motions of his lips as 
if my own life depended on what they might utter. At length 
he spoke, and I ^|t as if an icebolt had passed through my 
heart. He had never thought, though he had known her 
many years, that a change of climate would benefit her. She 
had lived beyond his expectations many months, even years ; 
and now he was convinced, were wc to attempt to take her to 
a southern climate, that she would die on the passage. Make 
it as pleasant as possible for her at home, was his advice. He 
thought that a Cow months must terminate her life. She 
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knew that we had confidence in the opinion of this, her favourite 
physician. When I had gained firmness enough to answer 
her questions, I again entered the room and found her com- 
posed, though she had evidently been strongly agitated, and 
had not brought her mind to bear her doom. Never, oh! 
never to the latest hour of my life, shall I forget the look she 
gave me when I met her. What a heart-rending task was 
mine ! I performed it as gently as possible. I said the doctor 
thought her strength unequal to the fatigue of the journey ; 
that be was not so great an advocate for change of climate as 
many persons ; that be had known many cases in which he 
thought it injurious, and his best advice was, that we should 
again ward off the severity of the winter by creating an at- 
mosphere within our house. She mildly acquiesced, and the 
subject was dropped altogether. She sometimes read, and fre- 
quently, from mere habit, held a book in her hand when un- 
able to digest its contents, and within the book there usually 
rested a piece of paper, upon which she occasionally marked 
the reflections which arose in her mind, either in poetry or 
prose.'* 

We here interrupt the narrative of Mrs. Davidson, to insetl 
a copy of verses addressed by Margaret to her brother, a 
young ofiicer in the army, and etotioned at a frontier post in 
the far west. They were written in September, abcHit two 
months before her death, and are characterized throughout by 
her usual beauty of thought and tenderness of feeling ; but the 
last verse, which alludes to the fading verdure, and falling 
leaf, and gathering jnelancholy, and lifeless quiet of the sea- 
son, as typical of her own blighted youth and approaching 
dissolution, has something in it peculiarly solemn and aflecting. 

TO MY SOLDIER BROTHER IN THE FAR WEST.* 

'T is an autntnn eve, and the tints of day 

From the west are slowly stealing, 
And clouds round the couch of the setting son 

Are gently and silently wheeling. 
'T is the scene and the hour for the soul to bathe 

In its own deep Springs of feeling, 
And niv thouehts, nt>ni their galling bonds set free» 
Have fled to we '* far, far west'* to thee ! 

And perchance, 'mid the toils of thy varied life, 

Thou also art pausins awhile, 
To behold how beautifulall things look 

In the sunlight's passing smile ; 



* This copy of verses has come to hand since the publicatkni of tbs 
first edition of this memoir. 
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And odnan uid decajr — 
Wiik llw dfoopiiig Bower, uid tbe bUing ttM, 
Oh! brotbor, bland iby ihoochu of mal 

"The following rragmenta," coDtinues Mrs, DBvidaon, 
"tppear to be the very brralhinga of ber aoul during ibe last 
^ weelu or ber life, written in pencil, in a hand so weak 
ud trsiDuloua that I could with difliculiy decipher them word 
If word with the aid of a Btrung megDitying g1asa. 

" Cmmmpuon ! child of woe, tb; bligbling breotb 
Huka kII ibu '• bir and loYilf Ibr ifiine oim, 
And, aweeping o'er (he ailver cbordi of life, 
Bkooda all their music in one deatblike tone.*' 
1S38. 

" Wbal etnnge, what nifrtic ihinga we are, 
With nirita longing to uullive (he atara. 

Haadng lo meet our brethren in the duit. 
Aa one imill dewdrop rune, another drop* 
To aiok anngtiEed in the world of wBTsa. 

" it >■ wti to feel thai when a few abort yeara 
Of bia are paat, we afaall lie down, unpiued 
And nnknown, aoiid a careleaa world ; 
That joalh and age and revelrj' and grief 
Above oar heads ahail paai, and we alone 
Shall aleep 1 alone ahail ba as we baTS been, 
Mo more. 

These are unfinished rragmenta, a part of which I could 
nm decipher at all. I inmrl them to give oa idea of the daily 
operatkms of her mind during the whole of this long summer 
oT tufiering. Her gentle spirit never hreathed a murmur or 
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complaint. I think she was rarely heard to express even a 
feeling of weariness. But here are a few more of those out- 
pourings of the heart. I copy these little effusions with all 
their errors ; there is a sacred ness about them which forbids 
the change even of a single letter. The first of the fragments 
which follow was written on a Sabbath evening in autumo, 
not many weeks before her death. 

It is autumn, thf season of rapid decay, 

When the flowerets of summer are hasting away 

From the breath of the wintry blast, 
And the buds which oped to the gazer*s eye, 
And the slowing tints of the gorgeous sky. 
And the forests robed in their emerald dye, 

With their loveliest blossoms have past. 

'T is eve, and the brilliant sunset hue 
Is replaced by a sky of the coldest blue. 

Untouched by a floating cloud. 
And all nature is silent, calm and serene. 
As though sorrow and sufTerinff never had been 
On this beautiful earth abroad. 

T is a Sabbath eve, and the longing soul 
Is charro*d by its quiet and gentle control 

From each wayward and wandering thought. 
And it longs from each meaner affection to move. 
And it soareth the troubles of earth above 
To bathe in that fountain of light and love. 

Whence our purest enjoyments are caught. 
1838. 

But winter, 6 what shall thy greeting be 

From our waters, our earth, and our sky f 
What welcoming strains shall arise for thee 

As thy chariot- wheels draw ni^h ? 
Alas ! the fresh flowers of the spirit decay 

As thy cold, cold steps advance. 
And even young Fancy is shrinking away 

From the chill of thy terrible glance : 
And Hope with her mantle of rambow hue 

Hath fled firom thy freezing eye. 
And her bright train of visions are melting in air 

As thy shivering blasts sweep by. 
Thy • •• * ^ ' . 

Oct 1838. 

THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

The VHTit, what is it ? Mysterious, sublime. 

Undying, unchanging, for ever the same, 
It bounds lighily athwart the dark billows of time, 

And moves on unscorched by its heavenly flame. 

Man owns thee and feels thee; and knows thee diving; 

He feels thou art his, and thou never canst die ; 
lie believes thee a ^em from the Maker's pure shrine, 

A portion of pun'y ho!}- and high. 
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*T is around him, within him, the source of his life, 
Yet too weak to contemplate its glory and miffht ; 

He trembling shrinks back to dull earth's humble strife, 
And leaves the pure atmosphere glowing with light. ' 

Thou spark from the Deity's radiant throne, 
I know thee, yet shrink from thy greatness and power ; 

Thou art mine in thy splendour, I feel thee my own, 
Yet behold me as frail as the light summer flower. 

I strive in my weakness to gaze on thy might, 
To trace out thy wanderings througn ages to come. 

Till hke birds on the sea, all exhausted, at length 
I flutter back weary to earth as my home. 

Like a diamond when laid in a rough case of clay. 
Which may crumble and wear from the pure gem enclosed. 

But which ne'er can be lit by one tremulous ray 
From the glory-crown'd star in its dark case reposed. 

As the cool weather advanced, her decline became more 
visible, and she devoted more and more of her time to search- 
ing the Scriptures, self-examination and subjects for reflection, 
and questions which were to be solved by evidences deduced 
from the Bible. I found them but a few days before her 
death, in the sacred volume which lay upon the table, at which 
she usually sat during her hours of retirement. She had been 
searching the holy book, and overcome by the exertion, rang 
the bell, which summoned me to her side, for no person but 
myself was admitted during the time pet apart for her devo- 
tional exercises. 

Subjects for reflection. 

1st The uniform usefulness of Christ's miracles. 

2d. The manner in which he overthrows all the exalted 
hopes which the Jews entertain of a temporal kingdom, and 
strives to explain to them the entire spirituality of the one 
he has come to erect 

3d. The deep and unchangeable love for man, which must 
have impelled Christ to resist so many temptations and 
endure so many suffering, even death, that truth might 
enlighten the world, and heaven and immortality become 
realities instead of dreams. 

4th. The general thoughtlessness of man with regard to 
his greatest, his only interest. 

5tn. Christ's constant submission to the will of his Father, 
and the necessity of our imitating the meek and calm and 
gentle qualities of his character, together with that firmness 
of purpiose and confidence in God which sustained him to 
the end. 

6th. The necessity of so living, that we need not fear to 
•think each day our last 
9 
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7th. The necessity of religion to soothe and support the 
mind on the bed of sickness. 

8th. Self-examination. 

9th. Is Christ mentioned expressly in Scripture as equal 
with God and a part t 

10th. Is there sufficient ground for the doctrine of the 
Trinity ! 

11th. Did Christ come as a prophet and reformer of the 
world, or as a sacrifice for our sins, to appease the Wrath 
of his Father 1 

12th. Is any thing said of in&nt baptism t 

Written in NoTomber, 1838. 

About three weeks before her departure, I one momiog 
found her in the parlour, where, as I before observed, she 
spent a portion of her time in retirement I saw that she bad 
been much agitated, and seemed weary. I seated myself by 
her and rested her liead on my bosom, while I gently pressed 
my hand upon her throbbing temples to soothe the agitatioa 
of her nerves. She kissed me again and again, and seemed 
as if she feared to trust her voice to speak lest her feelings 
should overcome her. As I returned her caresses, she silently 
put a folded paper in my hand. I began to open it, wbeo she 
gently laid her hand on mine, and said in a low tremulous 
tone, *^ Not now, dear mother ! I then led her back to ber 
room, and placed ber upon the sofe, and retired to ezamioe 
the paper. It contained the following lines. 

TO MY MOTHER. 

Ob mother, would the power were mine 
To wak% the strain thou lov'st to hear. 

And breathe each trembling new-bom tlMmgiit, 
Within thy fondly listenmg ear, 

As when in days of health and flee, 

My hopes and fiwcies wanderM free. 

But, mother, now a shade has past 

Athwart my brightest visions nere, 
A cloud of darkest gloom has wrapt 

The remnant of my brief career! 
No song, no echo can I win,— 
The sparkling fount has died within. 

The torch of earthly hope bums dim, 

And Fancy spreads her wings no more ; 
And oh, how vain and trivial seem 

The pleasures that I prized before. 
My soul, with trembling steps and slow, 

Is struggling on through doubt and strife t 
Oh ! may it prove, as time rolls on, 

The pathway to eteraaL life— 
Then, when my cares and fears are o'er. 
I '11 sing thee as in days of yore 



tini to ber. Wbea I did so,l fouad her sweelly calm, and 
■he greeied me with a Bmile so Tull or affection, that I Hhall 
cbnish the recollection ofits brighmesB until my latest breatb. 
Ilwutbekst piece abeever wrote, except a paraphrase ol' four 
hoet oT the hymn, " 1 would not live always," which wat 
viitKo within the last week or her life. 

" I would not live ilways ibn* feiiered br lin, 
TimpiaiiOD wiibast, and eonupiion wiibin, 
Wiih [he aonl erer dimmed by u> hopet uid ill lean. 
And tiM hesn'i holy Bsme eT«r ■iruggUng thioogb te*ra." 



Thui far in prapsriog this memoir, we have availed our- 
■tl*n almost entirely of copious memoranda, furnished us at 
■nroiTQ request by Mrs. Davidson; but when the narrator 
■PpKocbed the closing scene of this most afiecting story, ihe 
hart or the mother gave out, and she found herself totally in- 
■utequate to the taslc. Fortunately, Dr. £>avidsoa had retained 
acnpy ofa letter, written by her in the midst of ber aflliction 
to Mitt Sedgwick, in reply to an epistle from that lady, ex> 
piTMive of the kindest sympathy, and makiag some inquiries 
reiaiive to the melancholy event. We subjoin that letter en> 
lire, for never have we read any thing of the lund mora trulv 
eloquent or deeply aflecting. 

" Yes, my dear Mi«s Sedgwick, ahe is an angel now ; calm- 
ly and Rweetly she stmk to her everlasting rest, as a babe 
KenUy slumtiers on its mother's bosom. I thank my Father 
fn heaven that 1 was permitted to watch over her, and I 
trurt administer to her comfort during her illness. I know, 
my friend, you will not expect either a very minute of con- 
■Kcted detail of the circumstances. preceding ber cba'"» 
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from me at this time, for I am indeed *bowed down with 
sorrow. I feel tliat I am truly desolate, how desolate I will 
not attempt to describe. Yet in the depth of grief I have 
consolations of the purest, most soothing and exalted na- 
ture. I would not, indeed I could not murmur, but rather 
bless my God that he has in the plenitude of his goodness 
made me, even for a brief space on earth, the honoured 
mother of such an angel. Oh my dear Miss Sedgwick, I 
wish you could have seen her during the last two months of 
her brief sojourn with us. Her meekness and patience, and 
her even cheerful bearing were unexampled. But when she 
was assured that all the tender and endearing ties which 
bound her to earth were about to be severed, when she saw 
that life and all its bright visions were ^ing firom her eyes 
— that she was standkig at the entrance of the dark valley 
which must be traversed in her way to the eternal world, 
the struggle was great, but brief— she caught the hem of 
her Saviour's robe and meekly bowed to the mandate of 
her Grod. Since the beginning of August, I have watched 
this tender blossom with intense anxiety, and marked her 
decline with a breaking heart ; and although from that time 
until the period of her departure, I never spent a whole 
night in my bed, my excitement was so strong that I was 
imconscious of the want of sleep. Oh, my dear madam, the 
whole course of her decline was so unlike any other death- 
bed scene I ever witnessed ; there was nothing of the gloom 
of a sick chamber; a charm was in and around her ; a holy 
light seemed to pervade every thing belonging to her. 
There was a sacredness, if I may so expi'ess it, which seem- 
ed to tell the presence of the Divinity. Strangers felt it, all 
acknowledged it Very few were admitted to her sick room, 
but those few left it with an elevation of heart new, solemn« 
and delightful. She continued to ride out as long as the 
weather was mild, and even after she became too weak to 
walk she frequently desired to be taken into the parlour, 
and when there, with all her little implements of drawing 
and writing, her books, and even her little work-box and 
basket beside her, she seemed to think that by these little 
attempts at her usual employments she could conceal from 
me, for she saw my heart was breaking, the ravages of dis- 
ease and her consequent debility. The New Testament was 
her daily study, and a portion of every day was spent in 
private in self-examination and prayer, i My dear Miss 
Sedgwick, how I have felt my own littleness, my total un- 
worthiness, when compared with this pure, this high-sooled, 
intellectual, yet timid, hiunble child ; bending at the altar of 
her God, and pleading for pardon and acceptance in his 
sight, and grace to assist her in preparing for eternity. As 
her strength wasted, she often desired me to share h» 
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hoars 6f retirement and converse with her, and read to her, 
wb^ unable to read herselfl 

"Oh! how sad, how delightful, how agonizing is the 
memory of the sweet and holy communion we then enjoyed. 
Forgive me, my friend, for thus mingling my own feelings 
with the circumstances you wished to know ; and, oh ! con- 
tinue to pray that God will give me submission under this 
desolating stroke. She was my darling, my almost idolized 
child— truly, truly, you have said, the charm of my existence. 
Her symptoms were extremely distressing, although she 
suffered no pain. A week before her departure, she desired 
that the sacrament of the Lord*s Supper might be adminis- 
tered to her, « Mother,' said she, * I do not desire it because 
I feel worthy to receive it ; I feel myself a sinner, but I de- 
sire to manifest my faith in Christ by receiving an ordinance 
instituted by himself but a short time before his crucifixion.' 
The Holy Sacrament was administered by Mr. Babcock. 
The solemnity of the scene can be better felt than described. 
I cannot attempt it After it was over, a holy-calm seemed 
to pervade her mind, and she looked almost like a beatified 
spirit. The evening following, she said to me, ♦ Mother, I 
have made a solemn surrender of myself to God : if it is his 
win, I would desire to live long enough to prove the sin- 
cerity of my profession, but his will be done ; living or dying 
I am henceforth devoted to God.' After this some doubt 
seemed to intrude ; her spirit was troubled. I asked her if 
there was any thing she desired to have done, any little 
arrangements to be made, any thing to say which she had 
left unsaid, and assured her that her wishes should be sacred 
to me. She turned her eyes upon me with an expression 
so sad, so mournfully sweet — • Mother, *• When I can read 
my title clear to mansions in the skies," then I will think of 
other matters' Her hair, which when a little child had been 
often cut to improve its growth, was now very beautiful ; 
and she usually took much pains with it. During the whole 
coarse of her sickness I had taken care of it. One day, not 
long before her death, she said, evidently making a great 
effort to speak with composure, • Mother, if you are willing 
I wiU have my hair cut off; it is troublesome ; I should like 
It better short' I understood her at once: she did not like 
to have the idea of death associated with those beautiful 
tresses which I had loved to braid. She would have them 
taken off while living. I mournfully gave my consent, and 
she said, * I will not ask you, my dear mother, to do it ; my 

friend, Mra P will be with me to-night, and she will do 

ft for me.' The dark rich locks were severed at midnight 
Never shall I forget the expression of her young faded face 
as I entered the room. * Do not be agitated, dear mamma, 
I am more comfortable now. Lay it away, if you please. 
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BDd to-morrow I will arrange and dispose of it Do ybti 
know that I view my hair as something sacred 1 It is a 
part of myseIC which will be re-united to my body at the 
resurrection.' 

*' She had sat in an easy chair or reclined upon a 8o& for 
several weeks. On Friday the 22d of November, at my ur- 
gent entreaty, she consented to be laid upon the bed. She 
found it a relief and sunk into a deep sleep, from which she 
was onlyawoke when I aroused her to take some refresh- 
ment When she awoke, she looked and spoke like an 
angel, but soon dropped asleep as before. Oh! how my 
poor heart trembled, for I felt that it was but the precursor 
to her long last rest, although many of our friends thought 
she might yet linger some weeks. A total loss of appetite, 
and a difficulty in swallowing, prevented her from taking 
any nourishment throughout the day, and when we placed 
her in the easy chair, at night, in order to arrange her bed, 
I offered her some nice f(K)d, which I had prepared, and 
found she could not take it Mjr feelings amounted almost 
to agony. She said * Do not be distressed. I will take it by 
and by.' I seated myself beside her, and she said, • Surely, 
my dear mother, you have many consolations. You are 
gathering a little fomily in heaven to welcome you.' My 
heart was full ; when 1 could speak, I said, ♦ Yes, my love, I 
foel that I am indeed gathering a little family in heaven to 
bid you welcome, but when they are all assembled there, 
how dreadful to doubt whether I may ever be permitted to 
join the circle !' ♦ Oh hush, dear, dear mother, do not in- 
dulge such sad thoughts ; the fact of your having trained 
this little band to inhabit that holy place, is sufficient evi- 
dence to me that you will not fail to join us there.' I was 
with her myself that night, and a friend in the neighbour- 
hood sat up also. On Saturday morning, after I had taken 
half an hour's sleep, I found her as quiet as a sleeping in&nt 
1 prepared her some food, and when I awoke her to take it, 
she said, *Dear mother, I will try if it is only to please you.' 
I fed her as I would have fed a babe. She smiled sweetly 
and said, 'Mother, I am again an infent' I asked if I 
should read to her ; she said yes, she would like to have me 
read a part of the gospel* of John. I did so, and then said, 
• My dear Margaret, you look sweetly composed this morn- 
ing. I trust all is peace within your heart.' « Yes, mother, 
all is peace, sweet peace I feel that I can do nothing for 
myself I have oast my burden upon Christ' I asked if 
she could rest her hopes there in perfect confidence. • Yes,' 
she replied, 'Jesus will not fail me— I can trust him.' She 
then sank into a deep sleep, as on the preceding day. 

" In the afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. H. came from BallstoD. 
They were much affected by the change a few days had 
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e her, fearing she might 
had come. She extended 
I them, saying to Mr. H. 
then sank to sleep again. 
ht. About sunset I spoke 
me cheerfiilly, but observ- 
1, she said, 'Dear mother, 
, 'My child, my Ijeloved 
■{ our separation fills me 
;et the expression of her 
r, my own dear mother, 
not be long. In life we 
you cannot live without 
we shall part no more.' I 
kined her pale cheek, as I bent over her, and finding my 
uitation too strong to repress, I left the room. She soon 
>Rer desired to get up ; she said she must have a coughing 
fit, and she could bear it better in the chair. When there 
ihe began to cough, and her distress was l^yond descrip- 
tioa; her strength waa soon exhausted, and we again car- 
ried ber to the bed. She coughed from six until half past 
tea I then prevailed on ber to take some nutritious drink, 
tad the fell asleep. 

"My hustiand and Mrs. H. were both of them anxious 
that I should retire and get some rest, but I did not feel the 
vant of It, and impressed as I was with the idea that this 
vas the lEist night she would pass on earth, I could not go 
to bed. But others saw not the change, and to satisfy them, 
I went at twelve to my room, which opened into hers, 
There 1 sat listening to every sound. All seemed quiet, t 
twice opened the door, and Mrs. H. said she slept, and had 
taken her drink as often as directed, and again urged me 
to go to tied. A little after two I put on my night dress, 
sod laid down. Between three and four Mrs. H. came in 
baste for ether. 1 pointed to the bottle, and sprang up. 
She said, * 1 entreat, my dear Mrs. Davidson, that you do 
not rise ; there is no sensible change, only a turn of oppres- 
iJoQ.' 8he closed the door, and I hastened to rise, when 
Mrs. H. came again, and said Margaret has asked for her 
mother. I flew— she held the bottle of ether in her own 
hand, and pointed to her breast 1 poured it on her head 
and cbett. She revived, 't am better now,' said shei 
'Mother, you tremble, you are cold; put on your clothes.' 
I stepped to the Bre, and .threw on a wrapper, when she 
stretched oat both her arms, and exclaimed, ■ Mother, take 
me in your arms.' I raised her, and seating myself on the 
bed, passed my arms around her waist ; her head dropped 
upon my bosom, and her expressive eyes were raised to 
nunc That look 1 never shall forget; It said, 'Tell me- 
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mother, is this death V I answered the appeal as if she had 
spoken. I laid my hand on her white brow — a cold dew 
had gathered there. I spoke, « Yes, my beloved, it is almost 
finished ; you will soon be with Jesus.' She gave one more 
look, two or three short fluttering breaths, and all was 
over — her spirit was with its Grod — not a struggle or groan 
preceded her departure. Her fother just came in time to 
witness her last breath. For a long half hour I remained 
in the same position with the precious form of my lifeless 
child upon my bosom. I closed those beautiful eyes with 
my own hand. I was calnL I felt that I had laid my angel 
from my own breast, upon the bosom of her God. Her 
father and myself were alone. Her Sabbath commenced in 
heaven. Ours was opened in deep, deep anguish. Our 
sons, who had been sent for, had not arrived, and four days 
and nights did Elllen, (our young nurse, whom Margaret 
dearly loved,) and I, watch over the sacred clay. 1 could 
not resign this mournful duty to strangers. Although no 
son or relative was with us in this sad and solemn hour, 
never did sorrowing strangers meet with more sympathy, 
than we received in this hour of affliction, from the respected 
inhabitants of Saratoga. We shall carry with us through 
life, the grateful remembrance of their kindness. And now, 
my dear madam, let me thank you for your kind consoling 
letter, it has given me consolation. My Margaret, m^ now 
angel child, loved you tenderly. She recognised in yours 
a kindred mind, and I feel that her pure spirit will behold 
with delight your efforts to console her bereaved mother." 

She departed this life on the 25th of November, 1838, 
aged fifteen years and eight months; her earthly remains 
repose in the grave-yard of the village of Saratoga. 

** A few days after her departure," observes Mrs. Davidson 
in a memorandum, " I was searching the library in the hope 
of finding some Airther memento of my lost darling, when a 
packet folded in the form of a letter met my eye. It was 
confined with a needle and thread, instead of a seal, and 
secured more firmly by white sewing silk, which was passed 
several times around it; the superscription was, *For my 
mother, private.' Upon opening these papers, I found they 
contained the results of self-examination, from a very early 
period of her life, until within a few days of its close. These 
results were noted and composed at different periods. They 
are some of the most interesting relics she has left, but they 
are of too sacred a nature to meet the public eye. They dis- 
play a degree of self-knowledge and humility, and a depth 
of contrition, which could only emanate from a heart chastened 
and subdued by the power of the divine grace.' 
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□tellectual beauty and the 
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" A spirit of heaven fet- 
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Their'aoiTow wilh her lear. 
Who joined to b!1 the charmii of Mtth 

The nobleMjnfu of heaven | 
To whom the Mum U hei binb 

Theii aWMleal ■mile* bad gn^ 
Wbaw ej» beamed (bith with bnoy'a nj. 

And geniiiB purs and high; 
Whose very soul had seemed 10 bathe 

In Btteanu of melody. 

rhe cheek which once so sweetly bMmed, 

Grew pallid with decay, 
The bumuig fire withiu cotimimed 

Its (eoemBDl of clay. 
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REMAINS. 



Akxtt tba doB of tlie year 1813 there itood od the fauka of thn 
Bvuuc ■ (null aeat cotlage, which peeped Ibrth from the ■orrooiMiiiii 
UiigE, Ihe inuge of runl quiet utd aoalentmeat ; tbe •ceoerf utKUU 
it wu wildly jet beuitifuU; roountic ; the cleu Uoe riTer, )cUiicia|[ 
•nd ipukliog ■! it! feel, (eried oulj u t prepuatim for ukotbet uid 
Bon mignificent view, where the atreun, gliding on lo the wett, wu 
buried in the broad while hnom o( Cham^iD, which itretcbed back, 
•an ifUr wave, id tbe'dielaiKe:, oDtil lort in &int blue mieti that Teilsd 
'ba lidei of Lta piaTiliaii intKintain*, nenuDg' mora brelj in thnr in- 



Oa the borden of tbe Saraiuc the little village of Plallabarg:h had 
fnag np, in pictureaqoe witdneaa, amid the lorelieet haanta of nitare, 
impaniog to the mind, b; ita indieationa of man'a preKOce with the 
JDji ind nSbringa erer altendaat in hia train, a deeper iotereat than a. 
~" la of nlitary natare woold ever hiTe inapirad. Of all the low- 



roofed and (haded dwellinn which roie aroand, the one named above, 
ailboogh tea* indicative of wealth, waa bv far the most alrikinE, Irom 
ila pecoliarif beaalifal ailoatioo. The oid-la 



. . .n front of the bailding, waa shaded with vinea and hoDe7*Dckle 
joat boddine into life j the lorf on the bank of the ri<er was of I ha 
rieheat and brightest emerald, and tbe wild n»e and awcelbriar, which 
twined over the neat oncloaure, aeeraed to bloom with more delicate 
IMione and perfume within the bounda of thia earthlj parediae. It 
waa Mij — the blue wave^ of the Saranac, fo laletf releaaed from their 
>^ bondage, bouiided aloDg with muiic and gLidneaa, lo meet and 
Miiille with ila parent lake ; Ihe (air; islea, so beaatifuU^ tlironed on 
Ha aparkliog hotfom, robed in all the rich luxuriance of spring, and tha 
MDg of the birdi Boated forth on the balmj air like a strain of seraph 
melody. 

The proprietor of thia lowly mansion waa a grey-haired and respecla. 
Me phvaii- ' ■■'■■• 

rofsof^dis , ,., _ .„_, 

A few words niaj serve to describe a character so oi . _ ...^. , 

and a fate so common to diaposilions like hia. Early in life hs evincsd 
a atodions snd scientific turn of mind, snd hid soiled upon the profaa. 
«oo of medicine with all the eamealneea of youth. Thirsting for 
knowledge, he plunged into ita deepeal walera, and, ifler a l<iw ycnm 
of anremilting Itody, entered npon lile with a character of f''"' and 
unbending integrity, and an almost childlike simplicity nf ma'"'^'* 'nd 
i«nr^<nco of the waya of the world. This was a diapoaiUon m ""Ici*. 
I'lod to enin wealth or oven competence; he know not hov ^ '",■'*!» 
Ihe golden sanda that lay within hia grasp; he could not h' " -i 

Ihe rich or tyrannical to the poor, and pwed through lil^ 
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ddiar ricbe* thu thfMS of u ■pproiing oraucienee, uid tl 
rapect anil Ion rrom tboM whoM wellkre be hid pnx 
upenw or hia own. At thi age of tventy.fiTe ba nw 
braatiful aoil high-apirited girl, and obering the impnla 
nthar than the calm leaaoainga of prudence, he united 
with hia own, and aettled down for life in this lowlj and h 
we have vaini; atlempled to describe. At the time of out 
he waa fir in tiie decline of life, bat atill performing hii 
dnliea. He fbund hia happioeae in promcting the comfort 
and enjo;in{r the qniet pleaautea of hja cheerliil (ireaide, 
which had once ctoaed around it waa now aadly diroiniahc 
roads of dealh, but three loiely planla still elnng by the 
parent tree, and although one of these remaining Ucb 
already lading from the eyes of ber idoliiing parents, thei 
of pore and refined enjoyment in thia lowtj cottage, unt 
haunta of woatlh and worldi; plcamre. The two eldest { 
aiatera ; the one was aoenteen, and the other had nearly 
sixteenth year. Emily, the eldest, notwithstanding bar y< 
belle of the little Tillage, and the life of har family circle 
and face might bare bsen taken for the model of a Hebe — : 
gaiety — her complexion of pure red and white, had nerA b 
by the cold touch of disease, and her smiling lip, wkh 
dimpiea, seamed bidding defiance to care and Borrow, v 
retinue of ai^ha, leara, and wrinkles ; her dark anbum h 
natonl and bny ringleta on her soft while neck and ahoul 
haiel eye wore an eipreaaion of habitual smilbiff archi 
bitdiike vmce was for e«rr harsting forth in snatcRea of i 
taught melody. Oh 1 dearly did her bther lore, at the clot 
weary day, to draw forth his bsloied flute and practise somi 
air, while the voice of the light-hearted maiden blent with 
her feet danced lightly to iti maaaure. Such waa Emily, w 
lineaa and natiie good sense had rendered her the &«ourite 
But how shall I describe, in worda, the high^soaled, tfae 
real Melanie ? Oh '. that memory could paint on other la 
IhoM of the heart! Oh! that we could tranifer to lifek 
warm and glowing imngea which she haa there implanted 
I picture that fragile form, which seemed every day fadii 
■[nritual fragility ; that broad, high brow, through which tl 
conrwd like ailken threads, so fcoble and tranaparent; thai 
and loiuriant hair parted so meekly above it, and Bon 
waving treesea, on ber neck ; that cheek, now pete as the 
cember, now flushed with a hue too iulenae tor health; i 
one moment melting with the warmeM teara of earthly emc 
next, sparkling with the radiant light of angelic ins|H 
seemed not a being of the nrttml, all her confidence in i 
of earth waa buried with the nast, and all her hopes of 
blosedneSB were merged in the vast future of eternity. 
enthusiaitic in her temperament, she had loved. Highly t 
imaginative, ehe hod tnveatedthe object of her affection wil 
and moet exalted ijualitics of our nature, and when ster 
truth dinolved those bright dreams of ftncy id which she I 
revelled — when aha beheld In sober reality that i« upon » 
bestowed her afflictions was unworthy of the ncred In 



[B on the oold 
«ilen of life, her little bark had been wrecked, and it Don' tiuned buk 
In the quiet hayen of home with a meek and ^ntle crafidence, to bealoiT 
Ulna ber ramilj lliat lore whiuh was (till Ireaaured in her heart, and 
direct her powen of mind to higher and holier porposei than betbre. 
But if ber ipiiit wai ilrong in misfortuae, her delicate fiamc partook 
not of liul Btrength : alUiaugh the aUeam of affliclian had paseed oier 
the fragile flower, it had pTanted in the pale bloaaom the ^rms of 
lecaj— gbe Kemed a spirit in the home and with the frienda of her 
ebiUhood—ahe wm with them, but not of them. The light faded from 
ber ejra, the buoyaacj from hei alep, and her voice no longer mingled 
■ilh the gtjr-bearted carols of her eiater. Her hope* were now reeled 
'V" • firmer foundation than that of earth, and while she walked daf 
I7 da; more doepi; into " the vatle; of the shadow of death," her aoul 
•nd ita pDie and beavenly faith waled brighter and brighter to the rloK. 
Tbe dark miate of receding lime seemed to blend with the brilliant fore- 
iludiiiiings of ■ blessed eternity, and impart to her manners an habitual 
and labdiied moamfulness, changed at times to the loftiest elevation, aa 
Ae eawhl some onwonted flash from that far land of light towards 
which she was slowly and hopefiillr joameying. 

Her heart, with its warm and glowing teademesa, still clung to the 
beings of her early love, and wben she eaw how deeply they mourned 
her liiible decline, with a sad aweetness she resumed her wOnted avo- 
eationi, though each word and act was tinged with the lofly and spirilual 
enthuaiism of ber nature. If she read, her mind sought fitting aliment 
■a (he holy suhtimity of Millon, or the melancholy fbictt and grandeur 
ef Young; if she drew, (aces and forma of aerial and unearthly beauty 
^■nuig from her pencil; and if ahe sung, the wild and tremulous melDdy 
<rf'ber voicfi thrilled while it charmed the listener. Shewaa dying! For 
the brief space of sixteen years ahe had been a habitant of earth— she 
bad tasted of ita purest joy and its kecneat sorrow, and now, with a 
calm and trustful carnestneM, ahe was hastening to the home of the 
weary. Still there were deep and lender ties which bound her below. 
Ber mother ahe adored ; her spirited and highly-gif^d little brother she 
watched with a mother^i fondness; the sister, Ihe beautifiil and hght. 
hearted Emily, she loved with more than sisterly aficction; and her 
couDtrr, again threatened bj Ihe power of a foreign throne, white 
•carocly shadowed bj Ihe banner of its new-bom freedom — her country, 
its strnggles and its wel&re, was stilt a theme of deep and engvoaaing 
IMereat. Such was Melanie Mentreville — such, as far aa langnage can 
imperfectly poortray, the lovel; yet too unearthly form unfolded lo mj 
"mind's eye," like an aerial vision — such the gentle yet elevated spirit 
which is mingling with every dream of fancy, and would &in embody 
itself in wonTs. 

Those who seek in these few pages for a regular and eventful tale, 
win rise disappoinled from tlie, perusal i it is nothing more than a faint 
and imperlecl tkelcb of •enlinftnli and scraiet which htvt long sino- 
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paned Kway, wilh their aclan, " to dim burial islea of 1 
which, Hill IJTing' u vifidly u ever in the idea] world 
WDold ooca DHiie iDlrodnoe apon the iti^ oT lile u bein 
■etUBl existence. 
It» 

Mt; the grovei <ir pine and elm upoD llie lake slure wen 
raldeo hue, and their tall ahadanB were reflected in Ihi 
beneath ; the distant mounlaiiu of Vermont, which boundi 
were throuded with a veil ardr»a>ii-like elory, IkodiDg a 
with the blue tint* above, (ill heaven and earth aeeniMt 
heaven! oh tlial pen cxiuld deacribe it* calm and wlenin 
the clonda of amber and gold, tinted and fringed with cri 
orer the pure dcplhi, moving ■• in sleep to Uicir bright 
while a riob blending of purple and greea rose up fruni 1 
if darting to meet Ihem on their mid-career. It was al 
■DDBet hoar that the two aiilera had repaired to the piaiia 
oottage to breathe the invigorating air of sorinE; and 
with their peculiar leeiingi the lovely s: 



ins, her head resting on b 
Mmeitf; upon the wild and purified draper; of the hcavei 
into dimneo, now combining and bunting foith hues n 
than before. Emily was bending over a roM-tree in the 11 
twining ■ faiij wreath of the wild iweetbriar, while 
which ahe ilmoat tmconsciDualj warbled, as if in unison 
racter of the icane, died awajr in tones of plainlive s 
sweetness. For a few momenta the silence wag unbroketi 
springing ligbllf to her liiter's sido, ciclaimcd, while he 
beamed with an expression of affectionate gaiety, ■■ How 
•o Bad, Melanie, when all around oa is breetbiDg the very 
pineas 7 Do not the cloud* you gaze upoo make your h 
tad airy la ihemaetvcs ! Will not these sweet flowera I 
for yon, impart something of their own hne to your chi 
thmghti T" 

Melanie gently took the wreath from her hand and r 
mistake me, sister, I am not md — never perhaps did I eip 
ment of more exquisite joy, for I thoaght, thA ere that 
many limes fleeted swa; to their bright homn in the n 
apiril might soar above them and the great orb which 
bTillisnce; to the soarce of ill light, til love; that ere thoa 
laded with the blaala of autumn, I might reet in that fail 
flowera of undying bloom bathe for ever in the river of 
life j where there is no more winter to chill the bright bi 
or the far more fnicila bloenoins of the heart." 

"Oh, Melanie I Melanie '." said Emily pasting her im 
Slater's neck, and bursting into loara ; " you will break my 1 
you so glarfly leave us nil— father and mother, and me— an 

" No, no," replied Melanie, eameally ; " but oven Ihoug 
■se me no more, I feel, I know, that I shall ml leave you, 
mptuoui on<, b 



teh over ind protect joa, ami oh, Ecnl- 



k and mated frame may be gone (Vom 
itb jon 1 youn will be Uie blesied la>k 
, when our beloved pirenti Bhnlt tread 
think not thai Melanie, the cfaild of their 
It porting hour — when you irs in *or- 
o at the Ihroao oretemtil mercy — and 
ihall whitpec in your soul of that !lea- 
utea of love cometh all hippines* on 
lesaedaeBs in Heaven '. Do not weep, 
th a purer and holier love. My kind- 
r liigh-soulcd, my beloved mother: you, 
1, my noble little brother," ihe added, u 
le threohold, and shs placed her hand 

fred with ill the eagemen of boyhood, 
i; 1 I hive croased the river in a canoe, 
fort, and I have seen the mililia-mea 
Daining, and the flags, and the drumi, and the big cannon, and all '. — 
didot you hear it fire 7 Siilcr Emma and Mr. Selden said I ahould be 
a mldier. Shall I not, de« liiter T" and with a martial nir the minia- 
tiue hero ilrode up and down tlio piozia ae if courting admiration. 

■ Fie, Alfred !" replied Emily, to whoee lips llie smile had relumed 
a* betora, " hoa the red coat and the gay epauletlee charmed you so soon T 
Bemember, my little brother, tbal (he lifo of a soldier is a life of hard- 
•faipi, and bia empbymenl a fierce and deadly one ; those flittering 
bayooeta have made many a mother childless, and tboae gay cockadea 
carer many ■ worthless or deceitTol brain. No I never be a soldier, 
Alfred." 

"Say Dot BO, Emilj," exclaimed Hilanie ; "(hough we now smile at 
(be prond step and flaahing eye of the mimic warrior, I can read his 
&(e in Ihem. If his life is spared, that sprightly and slender liirm will 
eipuid into the tall and alhietic man, and the apark that la now warming 
into life hia nnftedged fancy, will otreagtbcn into a glowing and un- 
((Dcnchable flame ; and aa it now prompta to those tones and gestures 
of mock defiance and command, it will lead him on to deeds of high 
and lolly daring. Yes ! thou wilt be a soldier, my little Alfred — noble, 
gtnerons, hieh-aouled, and brave ; all, all — " her voico trembled aa aba 
added, ■• all 1 once thought another." 

" Yes, I teiU be a soldier," eclioed lbs joathful candidate for (kme — 
'a brave and an honourable soldier ;" and be bounded away through 
the open door, while the hall rang with his shoata. 

For a lew ilKHnents Melanie stood with lier handa clasped upon her 
hoMiu at if in mental prayer fur the interesting boy whose fate slie had 
pruphcsicd ; and Family seemGd buried in deep rcvcry, )ier head bowed, 
■nd her hand nnconsciously pulling the leaves from a splendid mosa 
roe, which was half concealed in her bosom. The silence waa at 
lenglh broken by the soft voice nf Miknic. " Whence cams that sweet 
rose, lister Emilj V The maiden started from her revery, bhtshed des" 
"t. ud drew the hod fraai the folds of bar handkerchieC 
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"Forgire me, Mduiii — I — Wilier— Mr. Seldea left 
I — I ror^rot to give it you." 

A faint sweet lunile piin«d over Melanie'i delicate Tei 
plied—" Keep it, Emil;; save oa a proof of trolAar^ kii 

Emily guol upon the ealm and geotle face belbrehei 
•ipresaion oT doubt and jojfiil inquiry. " Do you no 
■iitcr, — I fm it uoDot be — your heart beliea your wor 

Melanie took her trembliog bud in both her own, an 
• ahade of deep aadnen mingled with the affei:tionBte a 

"No, my beloved aister, you wrong: me; what I say 
only language of roy heart I will own to you th&t on 
Walter Selden, I might have retum«9 with ardour w 
with pain a> an unfortunate and miaplaced altachmenl. 
not, Emily, but I am dying. la it for me, whoae eve 
hope aliould real upon that world of apirita to which I ai 
twine my afrectioDa around an earthly idol 7 I> it for i 
ward love hath once been cruehed and blighted, to bid i 
like from the aahes of iti deattudion, with new hope 
dcnCB? And more than bU, ii ' 
attachment, which would blast 
aiiter dearer than life 7 Bluah not, Emily ; I base rv 
of your heart pcrhipa more clearly than yourself; 1 hi 
ita pages with pain, yet not without a deep, atraog hope 
When I am gone, Emily, his now ardent panion will bt 
grave ; he will anij remember mc as a aad and pleaaing 
day by day that impreaaion waxes fainter, he will bcholi 
the worth of your mind and peraon; and although it i 
bcbw, my rejoicing epirit shall behold the union of thos 
lovca beiL, my aiater and my liiend." 

Emily threw herself in tears upon the neck ofliBiBist 
lanie, Melanie, my kind, my gencroua Meluiie '. how cai 
any one who has looked upon (hot bright, heavenly face, 
one glance upon a simple, unidcal child of earth like me 

"And the loveliest of earth's creation," was Melanic'i 
i faer hand over the silken ringlets and blushii 



she pa SSI 
tearful m 



A year had past by ; the flowers had again bloomed, a 
ftding, and time (ai ever) had brought many a change u| 
pinions. The little villgge of Flattsburg still looked To 
Irom amid its proves and streams j the Saranac flawed o 
a music; the billows rolled as proudly on the broad tnaom 
but armed fleets in air their dreadful array now rode u|: 
Ihcvsicooflhe distant cannon echoed back from its shor 
music pealed long and loud through those once quiet al 
It was September, 1B14, tliat year which commenced v 
and dismay, and c1o«<m1 with a triumph [hat shall never 
annals of our history, while America hath a heart to < 

flow of patriotism, or a voice Is perpetuate the menior> 
[pon the tenth morning of this memorable month we woi 
■oerte of our aimpte drama; a morning which rose npon a 
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liet/, and iiupircd in the bretuta of 
fbo, new hopes, new confidGoca of 
innd upoD that migbtjp and vetoiiD 
ifao had conquered io Spain, France, 
Ifaat weak bat weH-diaciplined band 
the brave Hacomb, and predict the 
lilitf, mtot necenarily enme. AHer 
1 long jxnoil ol aJlemale >u< . . ~ . .. ^ ■.- . - 

i> their utrooat Mrctigth upo 
I deciiive attack npoa the ci 

9^ into the 

kof and » frnitleaaly to rabdoe. Their officsn were men who aonght 
IB fcweif n Tictoriee a g'lory which ■hoold enrol their namea for ever 
Dpan llw page* of Bn^and'a hiitorj; they fon^ht tm diatinctiooa, fcs 
lUlaa, tbc wealth, and they knew not the force of & feeble arm, when 
directed and nerved by that hdy patriotiim which ooold toil and bleed, 
ere it voold yield one aingia minntia of that independence bequeathed 
Io ibem by the Talonr of their imtnortal aira*. 

On the morning of the fifth, the land fiitDe,eommanded by BirGeorgw 
FreVDat, had approached the vilUfe of PUUabDrgh, and their fleet was 
prepared to make the attack by water at the aame time that the army 
tnlered the town, and overcame the teeble reaiitonce which it eipecled 



._.... . departare of the American 

amy Ibr Lake Elrie wu collected by tbeii gallant leader, General Ha- 
etab, in lot Morean, aitaated on the borderaof the lake, aahortdiatance 
fiom the banki oT the Baranac. Here they had planted their cannon, 
and coUcctsd their meana of defence ; here they were to oonqner, or if 
ODorafe and akill proved vain, here they were to die. Guards and sen. 
tioda were poalvd at intervale akaig the atroeta, parties of volanleers 
were eootinoaUj asUying forth to hanua the enemy, and prepare them. 
idves for the deoieive struggle, and eipreasei were riding back and 
fbrlh on their foaming steeds, shooting to (he eager lialenor the poailion 
ef the army, ms it approached maret and nearer, or battening in silence 
totbefiut to discfaarge some embosay oF mighty and myiteriooa import. 
Tlie greater part of the peacafiil inhabitants had fled from the aoene of 
btoodahed and commotion, and many a gun and bayonet were glittering 
m the viodowa of their peaceful dwellings, thua converted into barracks 
Ibr the use of the soldiery, or hospitals S>r the woanded. 

The mists of the morning had Just rolled from the bosom of the 
waters, and the sun, struggling through the dense clouds, had just 
kiw cd the light foam upon its snrface, when a tall, manly yonth was 
seal approaching tlM goarda on the northern bank of the Saranac with 
a harried, iniionii, yet half-heaitating air. His form was slight and 
(ncefU in Ibe extreme, and the partly military dreaa which he wore 
oiqilayed Io advantaffe it* aymmetry of proportion. Ho carried hia 
b^ tifie in oos hand, and a maasive old-fashioned sword was fatlenec 
by an ambnwiered belt to his side j bti lips wero firmly compressed, 
hI hb dark blue eyes were fixed upon the ground, aa if some sad, sob- 
duing lliaaghl had mingled with the sterner occupants of bis mind- 
As he approached the sentiiiela, each toncfaed his cap in resp«et, u>d Im 
p«*d on nn qtiert ioiw d. unliJ [onaing M the gala of Dr Haobevill*'* 
10- 
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ooltafB, be (lowlj and loAl; niasd Uie Utch ) a cortai 
■ndc. ■ ptie fice peeped from the window, ■ llgtal step wai 
hit), iiid Emily ilood upui tbe Ihrecbold. A year bad h 
cbangei in the penon ot' tbii lovel; glrJ ; her &iin was ta 
womaiil;. but had lost much or its roUDdneaa; uortow i 
watching bad Aded the Iohi on her cheek, and lean hB< 
qoent (isitanli ; bal her Teatum, in their moraing Trcahneas 
Uoom, had nerer aecDied half » loiel;. A fliuh apranj 
and a light to her eje, u ahe stepped forward to meet the 
extended her hand with a frank and tfiecling Bunplicilj. 
" Emily !" His heart aeerned too liill for another word, i 
bia eyea to ber* with a look of sad and apiffehcnaiTe inqui 
! do Dot aok me," ahe repliod, boiating into te 



hourly woakei, and her mind more strong ; she « 
of Heaven feltered by tho strong affectioiu of earth j bu 
ahe added, wiping the blinding tears fiom her eyea, " wh 
her 1 can scarcely find it in my heart to grieve; she si 



y heart to gnev 
iturning to ue a 

' ' I moUwr, an 

e shall be, that 1 
weigni oi sorrow. ■ 

"Deaolste! desolate indeed!" replied the young man 
longer to control his emotion he turned from her, and leai 
upon the little column where Melanie had so ollcn rested 
hii excited feelings in a flood of lean. But a moment, an 
— he had paid bis tribute upon the altar of sorrowing afic 
■woke to tbe remembrance of sterner and more preaing d 
" PorgiTe me, Emily !" hii cheek borning with sbsme i 
tory weakneaa — "lurelj the being for whose early fale 
these nnmsniy lears must form my best apology ; yet I n- 
wsy to sorrow upon a day like thia, when every man aliouli 

Emily's pals cheek turned yet more pallid, as she eiclii 
ler, do you — have yon indeed joined yourself with (hose doi 
and her eye retted od tbe sword and rifle, which alic hi 

■'And have 1 not, Emily T Would you, would Melanie 
her— her friend T Would she not bluah to iiear my shaii 
Dot (he blood of my grandsire, who Ibught so bravely in Ok 
burn and aoorch in the veins of bia dastardly ion, if 1 ref 
Ibc brave band in defence of my Dative villafV, oC my hi 
— , sweet Emily — and — and Meianie?" 
'-'"'■ , defeated" — 

irsgingly. 

•■ Why, (A™, Emily, we must yield like men, only wil 
But we shell not be defeated — we shall conquer 1 Brave (u 
termincd hsnds will do mare in tbe hour of conflict than i 
aDd mere animal force." 

"And when it (bit dreadlh] hour to comeT Wbeo do 
tbe final attack?" 

* I sboald be templed to concsal it, liule tnmbltr," repli« 



' too long neglsdod ihe chier object 



IT morning, when we >h«ll pro- 

Br. Tbia phics will be Ihe acciie of 

not remain bero — jou must fly." 

ned E^ily ; ■' father ii slread; goab 

or e&Wta; but my aialer, my poor 

dialarb and perbapg haaten bar pu1> 

; and the idea ia lO dlBtresaiDg, aha 

le. I can read it in every look, though 

>cl OQiaelTea to danger for her MU. 

re fled long aince, aa at the time of 

Ee that ahott aojoum with etiangen, 

Hie baa aeamed to Fade more rapidly. It wai breaking up all the sweet 

aaaeciitiona and habita which alone aeem binding her to earth, and now, 

>bn aba hai so ahort a time to live, oh ! it ia a cruel, cruel luk '." and 

tbe aSrctionate girl wept faater than belbre. 

"I teel it all, dear .Emily," nid Walter, "but were it not more cmel 
ttwlher gentle qiiritahould part amid Ihe roar of cannoD and the ghoutB 
cf thaoomhataata? Then, if tbe Britiih conquer, the laat aounda which 
*«iU meet ber car, would be thoae of inault and lawleaa triumph. No, 
Mt it ii impoaaiUs— you muat fly. Would to (Jod my dutica did not 
nil Die for the apace of two honra, that I might aee you all in aatety, 
ud then return, with t light heart, to my poat. But that cannot be ; by 
tfteitl famor I -have obtained leave to make you Ihia haat; viait, and, 
■qDa my return, the baud of lolunteera which I haye joined proceed to 
ibe bank above the old bridge, tbe atation dsemed moat adTantageoua 
&r llui nction of our amail force. So you see, dear Emily, I cannot 
aid yoo ; but you aiy yoor faUier ia gone — where, and with what bopca 

* He itnrted before daylight thia morning, to obtain more eaay coq< 
fejancefbr oar dear invalid than our Dld.faabiooed family vehicle affoida, 
and vagona to convey the family and our moat valtiabie eflecta ; but you 
know olamily and terror make ua aelfiab, and the inbabitanta having 
Sed, be Rwnd not the proper meuia of conveyance lor dear Melanie in 
tbe village, and he baitened on aome ten or twelve milea in the country 
to obtain Itiem, and we do not expect him to return until auoaeL" 

"Good heaveni 1" exclaimed Walter, "the Britiah forcca will have 
advanced between him and our village, and be cannot return to you. 
Why did 1 not know thia befoTs?" 

Bcvcely had ha apoken, when Mra. Mentreville appeared on tb« 
thraabold of tbe open door, at the porch nf which they had been eoo- 
vetaiog. Her figure wu about Ihe middle height aud delicately form- 
ed, aod hei features retained the tnicea of much [brmer beauty, but 
deep and nnremitting anxiety hod waited a form naturally reeble, and 
an eipreoaion of calm but nnuUarahle grief waa seated in her full dark 
eye. Ai aba advanced, ahe ciDght the eipreaaion of alarm in the foos 
tftwBog Selden and her daughter, and after the fint ailent greeting waa 
-^ aJie inquired, " What were you> aaying, Walter 1 Do not fat to 
T^JB ; nothing can alarm me now." 

lii^ brief worda Walter repeated hia apprehenaiona that her husband 
r ^1 be prevented Irom retutning, and tbeir flight would abortly bo- 
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wiD reinUA," replied Mrs. MentreiiDe fiq 
I, all a well ; if we ftil, the Brititb oSan i 
iien~ttmj htve mothen, wim, and diughU 
I ool; feu the effect of the eicitemml tad 
afferer." 
hed deeply. 

riect you, my dear madam. I wiih Ian 
hilh and honour of our enemJeB. But D 
im— all may yet be well. My term of abM 
I not see Metmie V and he lowered hii vol 
r be feared to breathe aloud a name to raered. 
■J replied not. hot (ileiitly taking; the hand 
him into the chamber of the dying girl 1 
e of death and diaean. The apirit, tiemU 
undariea, appeared to aanetify its rcalinfr place 
r darliTwaa, or drearineas, for they found iK 
lanie, and why ahould they aurroand her fr 
lurity, RDllenesa, elevation — and an air of enfl 
radcd [he tceoe <rf' her last laScTin^ Tie n 
riTer were eioaed, for there were aighla and 
id wariihe a nature to meet the acute eye i 
' maiden ; but a coaement beaide her coucl 
e little riawer-gnrden beneath il, which she 
up the perfome of Ita latt lading blosaema init 
irering poplar-treen waved and sighed her r 
ixnriant Tinen twined tbeir imall tendril* rou 
it, broken and aoflencd by the green bra 
kndoor upon the floor, and tinned with n yet 
Ibe pale, bright lealorea of Mduiie. The ci 
I the open caaemenl, that, a* she reclined up 
(t look around npon the aeeuea ao dear to her 

alternate aadnesa — a glorioui liope in ita eip 
>i Arewell to the cherished acenea of earth, 
blemed home which ihe waa aeeking. Thct 

I watched with unwearied cant and chiidiah ei: 
lion. It waa the little Alfred. She doarly Ic 
(tic boy, and hie young heart clung with all . 
o Ihe one who moat deeply awakened and ch 
ince of hia nature. Now that he beheld h 
him, he hovered fbr ever by her bed-aide, i 
d, upon each trembling accent of her Toice. 
ctioD had aalocked a new fountain in his lit 
, overwhelming alt the petty aelflibiKai of t 

II aave the flame of military ardour, which ati 
r. tbooeh aubdncd by thia new and ovcrpowe 
ia genUe and intellectual alater. It waa affi 
oftheae two paasionain hia young mind. A 
■nnon, the roll of the dhira, or the ahouting 
iirioual; by, he would atari Ironi hi* seat, 

hia atep involnntarily kept paoe with the n 
>f Melanie raahed over hia mind, he would t 
dfsotlf in bia own litlk palm, uid whisper 



AINS. lift 

d on bii Utile stool b; her aide, oiil- 

tle branclief of n wild ro>e-tree, niid 

r'l face, when Mrs. Mentre*il1e, Emi- 

raised her head from the pillow on 

er hand feebly iBSelden approachwt. 

e; "I feared I ihould not tea yoa 

wo may neTBr meat igsia." Tha 

o hand which Tcsled in his own. She 

>ined IheiD, that yoo ara goinv forth 

m to Dur advent urous band. Ikoew 

ing and the bleiuiDg of God go with 

d your reward id that peace which 

(all, il will be in the performmce of 

ygor oniy, ana you wiu inare ine grave of our bravest and beat. Oh !" 

•be added, elaaping her hands, and her eyes kindling with enthusium, 

" Ob ! that the shout of victory might be the laM earthly sound wafted 

lo my spirit as it seeks the porta] of a brighter world '. With the vcnca 

of Uinmph floating around its pathiray, how blessed might be its de- 

piTtore '," There was a moment's deep silence ; every heart seemed too 

fall Gic speech, till the soft sweet voica of Melanie again fell, like a bird 

whisper, upon the ears of the motionless group: " Waller, do not dccaive 

DM { is it safe (or my dssr mother and listei to remain in this village, 

•baodoned as it will be to the soldiery in case of defeat! God only 

know* hot! deeply I have longed to breathe my last in this dear home 

'' ~~ infancy, but, for the love of mercy, let not thisUle fancy endan- 

■afety or comfort of those I k>ve dearer than myself." Walter 

n|uea that it was deemed necessary to fly, and that her lather bad 

Cc in search of the easiest means of conveyance ibr her. She sighed 
ply. " My own dear father ! — But I shall not need him." Imme. 
diately rallying her spirits, while the faint sunlight smile, so peculiar to 
herself^ played over her features, she afrain extended ber hand. " Let 
BM Dol detain yoa, Walter, from the performance of those doties which 
Dow devolve upon you. Gol When i hear the shouts and tumult of 
the battle, I will pray tor yoo, if on earth — I will watch over you, if 
(eleaaed from its felten. Oh ! do not look so sad 1 If I saw not the 
rDoumful facet of tlioae I love, my soul lecls so happy I could almost 
think it Paradise. When I am gone, remember me as ■ dream, a 
moonlight vision which never fofmed itwlf into reality till it bad fiod ; 
as a being whoae shadow has flitted over the past, whose life is only in 
the fulore. I have only two hopes, two wishes upon eartli ; one for my 
country, the other — " She paused, and gaied fondly upon Walter and 
Emily as Ihcy stood beside her. The quick glance of Emily caught 
her meaning, and, throwing herself upon Melanie's bosom, she looked 
i'npluringly in her face. "Fear not, my sn/ect blossom," whispered 
Meknie, " 1 cannot, will not soy aught which you could wish nnsaid." 
Then turning to Selden, she said, " Farewell ; may God protect and 
prosper yoo, ray 6ro(Aer ,■" 

Tbe tsars niabed lo the yonng man's eyes as he cast one long, mourn. 
fill look upon Ihc delicate and spiritual leatnrei, and kissed the small 
wan 6ngers which he again pressed, but mastering his emotion with ■ 
strong eSort, he turned from the room, and paused a moment in the 
hall, ere he could collect sufficient courage to leave the spot wbicb ooit- 
■unad a being so lovely (as he feared) fvr ntr. As he stood thus, with 
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hb hand npon hit hrow and his eyes bent upon the flooi 
behind him attracted his attention. He turned ; it was h 
had stolen unperceiTed from the room, and was exan 
rifle with looks of earnest and admiring attention, mm 
sorbed to be conscious of the owner*s presence ; he was, 
ing, presenting, firing, and performing all the militar 
which he was master ; when he at length perceived W 
to his side, and raising his bright fiice, exclaimed in an c 

** Oh ! Mr. Selden ! Mr. Selden ! take me with you t 
will not trouble you ; I will load your gun, and I will 
bow and arrow, and fight as the Induans do ; and I will n 
run — do, do-~take me !*^ 

•* Will you not be afraid, my dear boy ?** said Waltc 
scious that he spoke. 

A smile of contempt curled the boy*s red lip. 

** Afraid ! what honourable soldier was ever afraid ?** 
hb caution one moment, he laughed aload. The spark 
kened in his little bosom, and it required all the soft dew 
reflection to quench its flame. 

^ Hush, hush, Alfred !** said Selden ; ** would you lea 
your dear sister, and perhaps never see her more ?** *] 
down ; his heart swelled, and his lip trembled ; but his • 
strong. ** Your father is gone, and would you leave yo 
sisters defenceless? What will become of them if the Bri 

Here was a double motive ; here were united the two i 
and he clapped his hands in the eagerness of his joy. 

** Yes, yes, I will stay and protect them ; and mothei 
her little soldier, and sister Emmy will not be afraid, an 
touch ^ear Melanie." And he stole back contented to 1 
bedside, to indulge bis young fancy, in dreams of war, ai 
defence. 

Walter departed; and in a short time after the sou 
music, of the drum and fife, and the trampling of many 
the silence of Mclanie's chamber, Mrs. Mentreville and 
anxious glance upon the apparent! v sleeping sufierer, and s 
curtain of the window. It was the band of volunteers m 
their post It was mostly composed of the young men 
led by an older and more experienced commander. The 
beating high with hope and expectation, and they kept 
proud and even step to the lively national air which si 
strains upon the breeze. As they passed the bouse of D 
msny an eye was turned, and many a glance fixed eag 
beautiful face of Emily, as she lean^ from the window ; 
it not, she saw, she thought of but ofie. The rest passed 1 
a colourless picture, and she beheld the form of Walter 
and distinct from the pageantry around him. His eye 
fixed with such an earnest and speaking gaze upon his fea 
first flashed the truth like an electric spark through his m 
that that young and guileless maiden might feel in bin 
deeper than that of a sister or a friend. A burning fiuE 
cheeks and brow : he bowed low ; a white handkerchief j 
the window, and it was again closed. AH had passed in a 
it was QDe of those which contained more of existence 



ipened ber >ima, whila 
ug wBapinr gin uirew nEneu inio uiem ina sobbed upon bcr giiler't 
bomu. Ithlonie duped hei handa over the silhcn treuea of the youn^ 
BMonMr, and rgincd ber head u in priyer. Ob: that I h&d ■ puier 
pcndl than thoee of arlb (o paint tbe turma, tim eipreaaion, of thoM 
two tof dy bein^ ! Some hovering angel might have traiuferred that 
KRM to hit iiDinortal tablets, and laid it up among Ibe r«cardB of heaTen, 
•I one bright apot shining fi)rth fram the darlc annali of miaery and 
erime. Emily, the type of all earlh'a loveliest, warm nith ita nobleat 
paMiooa, all the generous impulses of youth, Keeping upon the boaoin 
(if t dying nater ; and that liilcr, forgetful of heraelf; of all beside, pray- 
iw for liu dear one, while ber face bcained with ail the liallowed Ion, 
Dftbe gentle compaaaion of a purified being, and her dark eyes kindled 
with a glow reflected only from the heaven they aoaghL The day 
idled on, that long, long dreary day ) (he villoge waa itill in tbe tumalt 
tt ptepartlioa ; Uiie eipreases rode by more furioua than ever ; the 
Bntiah forces were rapidly approaching the lilla^, but atill the father, 
tba boabtnd came not, and feart for hia aafety mingled with the agony 
of hit belpleaa family. Mra. MentreiiUe was a woman of acutely deli- 
cate and tentitive feelings, bnt they were maatered and controlled by a 
firm judgment, a atron^ and independent mind. Sbe hod long seen, 
with that anguiah which a mother only can know, the certain bat 
ttadual decline of her beloved Melanie. 

Thi* child hod been ber tavoarile. There waa aomething in Iha 
pore and bfly entbuaiaam of bei character which touched a reaponsiva 
diord in ber own boaom. What others had never seen, or only marked 
Mlhiidle fancies of a romantic girl, revealed to her the inmost receaaea 
ofi natnre composed of deep aenaibilitiet, quiet, anohtruaive afiecliona, 
and lofly aapirationt after aomelhing higher and holier than earth. She 
bad studied her carefully ; the loved her to idolatry, and she only who 
BOB nnrtured, who has wept over tha death-bed of aach a child, can on- 
deRUad tha hitlemess of grief which converted her whole soul into a 
feontain of agony. She law how deeply il distressed Melanie to behold 
her torrow, and many an hoar baniahed heraelf from ber bcdiide, that 
tpot moat aacred upon esrth, that the might drink unperceived from tbe 
^kmsa of bar affliction, and in aoliludc, and silence, struggle to sub- 
doe her heart into accordance with the will of her Heavenly Father. 

Night drew on ; the aky, which had been clear, became auddenl; 
orcrcast; the aunheama no longer played upon the quivering paplarti 
or ipifkled gladly in tbe bine deplht of the Sarsnac, and a dark thun- 
der-goit rolled in black volamee from the weat. Thewingofthe atorm. 
as il ilonly unfolded in the heBvena, cast a deep leaden ^odow 
wavea of the Champbun ; and the white foam gathered upon tl 
of each receding billow, aa it rolled with an angrj murmur loth 
The Uiunder growled fainUy in the ditUnce; pale Haahes of lig 
at mlimla from the rent clouda, and large tJirealening dropa f 
their lolku patter on the roof. Every thing betokened the appr 
a ftarfgl, though traniiont storm ; and a lerVent prayer tbe tbe n 
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her husband bunt from the lips of Mrs. MentreTille, i 
door of the cottage and returned to the chamber of I 
tempest strengthened, the lightning streamed in with 
flashes, and the thander roU^ on its tremendous path^ 
more loud and terrific than the last Mrs. Mentrevilli 
lanie*s couch, supported her head upon her bosom, and 
deep awe rested upon her pale features. Emily kne 
and concealed her face in its drapery, and even the stc 
Alfred quailed, as peal after peal burst and gleamed 
around them. He lisped no word of fear, but grasped 
lanie in his own, gazed wistfully upon her placid and i 
as if something whispered within him that no danger 
bolts firom the artillery of heaven descend upon a form 
venly. No terror, no dread was on the face of Melan 
her mother's bosom, she gazed on the dark rolling ma 
pest-cloud, and trembled not at the livid flames, or the 
loud-voiced thunder; her soul seemed bursting from 
long gaze of solemn adoration ; her spirit was lifled ab 
elements ; it was casting its burden of deep and silen 
fbotstool of the Almighty, The storm for an instant pi 
der-peals died away in a low muttering growl, and i 
reigned in the heavens and on tlie earth ; the angel of 
retired *ncath the veil of blackness, Ux gather the scatte 
in his hand, and to wreathe the winged lightnings on h 
be came upon his wild career — on, on, in more terrif 
dark cloud parted with a fearful chasm, while from its 
sheet of flame, broad, livid, terrible, and a fierce crash, 
world, pealed along the heavens. A low shriek burst i 
Emily, and Alfred pressed his sister's hand with a cor 
TJie grasp recalled Melanie's wandering senses ; she c 
to her bosom, and whispered in accents low but distinc 
angePs murmur amid the roaring of the storm, **Fei 
brother; it is the same voice which breathes in mel 
flowers of spring; the same hand which paints the rainb 
Fear not, it is your Father and your God ! He sendbth fc 
his love, and heaven and earth are bathed in the founta 
he stretcheth out the arm of his power and the hills ti 
shaken. Yea,** she added, clasping her hands and la 
with an expression of fervent solemnity, *« yea ; thou on! 
coverest thyself with light as with a garment ; who sti 
heavens like a curtain ; who makes the clouds thy cbari( 
upon the wings of the wind.** 

^ It was midnight The storm had departed as it ci 
sighed mournfully, yet sweet amid the dripping branoi 
masses rolled from the firmament, and the moon, 8tru| 
their gloom, cast her feeble and trembling beams on th( 
waters ; the waves rose and fell with a faint wailing murrai 
of a weeping child ; and the hearts of the anxious moarners 
in unison with their sad cadence. A taper was burning 
in Mclanie*s chamber, but the curtain was withdrawn, 
cold rays of the moon trembled faintly upon a being, pun 
as themselves. She slept — in the hush of that midnight h 
ed by those best loved on earth, she slept Oh ! the peao 



S. 139 

Ack upon ths jhIIow, faer bri^t 

le eiqiUBite li&tunis of ber face ; 
I her broiid, psla brow 1 ber dark 

CiQow, and nought could icretl 
itant or earth, itTs the brilliant 
> if death, fearing utterly lo de- 

J - „„_ .^ „ , a deeper crtmBon on the freah 

nt of health, and placed it 'mid the lilies of diaease. Emilj vu 
kmelinf, bcaide her, ber &c< bathed in tean, and ber ejea now iMUt 
with a vitliul ndneH tipon her ilcepiag liiler, non railed a> in prayer 
loUaaTtuj a petition eeemed tiemblinj; upon her lipa, but it would 
wing it! wb; bo lartber ; ehs dared not pray lor fettera to enchain the 
ffmfcling spirit ; ahe coold not even wish to recall the fluttering; priao- 
DOT lo ita cage of clay, and the praver died unutlered on her tongue. 
Then ber ipind wanderwi far ana;' trota that ahadcd room and iti mid- 
night rtiflneM. She aaw the mamtne dawn above the oppoung ranki ; 
■faa beard the abouta of the comuiandera, the eharp report of tba rifleii 
and tha deafening mar of the cannon, and she aaw otit form amid tb* 
lliiiMamla, and, a* when ahe laat beheld it, ahe uw that Ibrm ottma ; iha 
nurkad hia every moveioent, and when her qnick fancy beheld the 
* leadeo death." Sying aioand him, her breath was checked conTulaive. 
ly, and the colour went and caoie upon her cheek, end then with the 
•wiftocM and wajwardneaa of tbooght, hcF mind returned to their last 
Bweting, their laat look ) and her face became one burning fluah whan 
ahe tbooght how much, how all tm mnch that look betrayed. As ahs 
raiacd ber head lirom the oounterpane in which it had bean buried, her 
■yea again reated upon the featurea of Melanie, and itill more deeply 
did abe bloah at ber own selfiahneaa in thinking of aught beside the 
cfaeriihed anfferei aiKl the duly ahe owed to her beloved mother. Where 
was that mother now T Why wa> not iht too bending over the alum- 
ben at the dying one T Oh '. had you aikad her bleeding heart, an 
aofwer had been poured ibith in (oaea of the bittereat agony which the 
band of Borrow could draw forth from iu broken itringa. Grief-~grie^ 
loo deep for aUerance, loo violent for restraint, had driven ber iTom the 
bedaide of Melanie. With a burning brain and throbbing nervea, ahe 
bad atolen unnoticed from the aide of Emily, and atepped forth upon the 
broad plana, to breathe for one moment the coahieaB of the midnight 
■ir; it soothed, it refreahed ber, and throwing heraelf upon the seal ba- 
Riath Melanie'a window, a burst of teara relieved her agitated fWinga. 
The BCcne was rolemn, and to the reSecting mind it was one of deep 
iatetaat, for the shade of an eventful morrow aeemcd hanging darkly 
over it ; torcbe* were glancing to and fro in the distant fort ; boats wata 
eroasing and recroMing the river ; the bridgea were deatrofed, and the 
voice d the sentinel was heard at intervals, as ho loudly demanded the 
ooantarngn IVoai some belated traveller. In addition to her other care*. 
Mrs. Heatrmilla waa now seriously alarmed for the eifelj c' !■" t"'"- 
baud: at every caaoal footalep, at every ahadow which ob 
mognligbt, she started from her seat, and an aniiou* " is it I 
bled nsconaeioiial^ upon her lips. In the silent aolemnily ol 
night boar her mind reTerted to her own early daya, when I 
biloTed, she bid first entered thai humble cotUge, a youthful 
•»/<, and when after tbe lapse of ysnn ahe had atill Ibund 
■dored and eberiahed waUfr, tlwi centre of aU Uie social aft 
11 
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parent tre$ whieh ihaidowed, nourished, and supported th 
tendrils that twined around it; moio there was a deep, deep \ 
heart Death had breathed upon her paradise ; be had 
hand upon those delicate vines ; he bad torn them asnndei 
ed all bat three youn^ blossoms to twine around and 
clay-cold brow. Her alfection for the dead was now tra 
tenfold ardour to the living; the buoyancy and hope of yoi 
but love, a niother^s love, can never perish, and her spirit, i 
subdued by the hand of affliction, clung to Melanie as to s 
angel, some being of superior mould, who seemed unfittec 
and bnffetings of life, and yet foreboding fancy had m 
whisper she could die ; and now the dreadful summons 
she saw it in the flushed and fevered cheek, the throbbing 
of piercing brilliancy ; she heard it in the tremulous accei 
loved one, — they mingled all the sweetness of heaven, ar 
ness of earth ; and the memory of thoee tones stole over h( 
soothing murmur, as she buried her face in her hands, 
stole silently between them. She was startled from hei 
sound like the distant trampling of horses* feet; she tumc 
came nearer — ** It is he !** and she rushed down the steps 
and with her hand upon the gate leaned anxiously over 
closure. She scarcely breathed. It was a horseman rid 
down the little hill to the right, and as he passed in the m< 
could deceive her no longer; it was not he, it was the 
dashed along through the row of sentinels, and waving 
air, his hoarse voice broke painfully upon the silence of th 
•* The enemy ! tlie enemy !" he shouted, ** they have 
forced marches ; they are now encamped within two mil 
be here by daybreak,** and he dashed on, arousing the sle 
tin the trampling of his horse's feet, and the tones of 1 
voice were alike lost in the distance. Mrs. Mentreville si 
chanically returned to the piazza, and a thousand agoni; 
swept like a burning torrent through her brain. The Brit 
rapidly approaching; the conflict would probably take ] 
break ; her husband had gone to secure them a place of rt 
returned not; perhaps he was a prisoner in the British ca 
a helpless woman, with one young and tin^id daughter, ant 
a one, just dying, was lefl alone in the deserted village, ej 
cruel insults of the British soldiery, should they conquer, 
terror and tumult of a desperate conflict even should tin 
that was a night of agony, and never, through all the vi 
after life, did one thought, one feeling then endured Aide fi-o 
of her memory. As the thoughts of danger and the nece 
tion passed through her mind, she wiped the tears from 1 
whispered within herself, "* This weakness will not do; I 
to perforin. I am the only guardian of my three dear one 
Hy, and if the British cdnquer, as I fear they most, I wi 
protection to their officers ! they have wives and chUdien.*' 



TO MY MOTHER. 

HoTH^ ! thou bid'tt me Unuh the lyre. 

And wake ils iweetot tooes for tbee ; 
To kindle GuiGj'i dying fire, 

And light tJ>e torch of poetrj. 
Hotber ! how iweet tba word, hotr pare, 

Ai ifiioin bsiven the accent! came ; 
ir aiwhl can nnue the donnaiit •oal. 

It u that cheriab'd, honoar'd nunc 
Deep ID the beut'i receei it direlU; 

It liree with heing'i earliest dawn ; 
With reoKD'i light eiponda and iwclln. 

And die* with parting life alone. 
Mother ! 'tii ehildhood'a Rrrt esai;. 

Breathed in its trembling toaei at love ; 
It lighti the heart, through llte'i Itrng way, 

Au poinla to holier wotlda abore ! 
It is a name, whoee mighty spell 

Can draw the chaln'd affeDtioiu fbrtb, 
Can ronee the faeliDgi Troni their ceU, 

And gire each purer impulse birth. 
Then will I wake my sleeping mnee. 

And itriTe to breathe my tbooghts in song, 
Thoogfa sweetest streina mnit ftil to ipeak 

The heart's affectiooi, deep and strong. 



PRIDE AND HODESTT. 

Just where a wild and raind stream 

RoU'd back its wares in seeming pride, 
Fkiwan of eaoh softly varying hne 

Were aweetly blooming, aide by side. 
Shaded hy many a bending tree. 

Their glowing cnp* with dew-drops fill'd, 
Natore'i nir daoghtera blushing stood, 

And all their Sugnal sweet* distill'd. 



t 
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Oh, Hwas a wild and lovely spot, 

Which well might eeem a spirifs home ! 

A lone retreat, a noiseless grot. 
Where earth's rode blasts could never come. 

Within a broad and open glade, 
A tulip spread its gaudy hoe, 

While, *neath the myrtle's clustering ^de, 
A sweetly-drooping lily grew. 

As the light lephyrs o'er them swept. 
And heighten'd many a rosy glow, 

A strange, deep murmur round them crept, 
Like distant music, wild and low. 

*T was the gay tulip's fragrant breath. 
Which many an answering echo woke. 

As to her lowly neighbour, thus. 

With prood and haughty mien, she spoks : 

** Away ! frail trembling flower ! nor dare 
To droop beside my glittering form ! 

fiehold how bright my gaiments are, 
And mark each sweeOy varying cbami ! 

** Then hie thee to some lonely nook. 
Nor show thy pallid features here ; 

Go, mormur to some babbling brook, 
Where like thyself each scene is drear ! 

**Hast thoo assurance thus to gaze 
On one who nature's self beguiles 7 
Hence ! ^aste thee hence ! and hide that face. 
- Where parent nature never smiles." 

She ceased — a sad, sweet whispering rose. 
Which thrill'd the zephyrs tist'ning ear ; 

Soft as an angel's gentlest tone. 
Too heavenly for this mortal sphere. 

'T was the pale lily's silvery voice. 
Which rose in low and thrilling tone, 

Like breath of wild Eolian lyre. 

Moved by the wind-god's tenderest moau . 

•Great queen !" the lovely gem replied, 
** I view thy charms, I own their power, 

And void of envy, shame, or pride. 
Admire thy beauties of an hour. 

**FaIl well I know my pallid brow 
Can never match the hues of thine ; 

Nor m^ white robes the coloars wear. 
Which on thy dazzling garments shine. 

** But the same hand hath fbrm'd os both ; 

And heaven-bom nature smiled as sweet 
As on thy form, when the low flower 

Was peeping from its green retreat 
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' " Hera mi I planted '. kt ms hera 

StiJI lint id purity and peace'; 

The lily'B eye ihill nerer weep 

To gain tbe tulip'i gaud; grace. 
■■ But oh, finget not, 'mid the pomp 

or earttil; kingdom, pride, and joy. 
That bouted beaut; mart deca;. 

And wilberiog age tb; pleaaurei do;. 
"SeMiTe tbe lilj'a hind advice,— 

SetiiB (rom aceiwa of public life, 
And pan th; day* in ootiLude, 

Apart from nnity and atrife." 

While the iweet murmor paat ana;, 

The rtatel; rote as umpire came ; 

Hie lily ahima'd ber prond aune;, 

The lordt; tulip bent for ahamc 

In acoenta bland, bat nobly Gnu, 

TIte qDe>a.lilie Qow'rct aoon replied. 
In looee which cliarm'd Ihe lender Bower, 

And bumbled more the tulip'i pride. 
"Come hither, pure and laiety one. 

With thee no garden plnnt can rie ; 
Not e'on the tulip'* gaudy huea 

Match with thy atainlesa, ipotleaa dye. 
"Come to my boaom, emblem fair 

Of beaTcnlj virtue'a fairer form I 
Here let me learn each modest grace. 

While here I bnah each wild alarm. 
"Come to m; boaom '. what *o pure, 

So loni; aa a modeit one. 
Who Bie* ftom folly'i glitlerii^ lore, 

And ihuna Ibe bright meridian aim ! 
"Let tbe prood tulip glitter alill, 

Sobad m bet acarT of varying hnai 
Alone "neath Dalore'a eye we'll rest, 
Chaer'd b; ber amile, and nurtured by ber daw." 



TEBSmCATION OF THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 

Mr riwpherd ia the faithful Lord, 
I aball not want, I Iruat hia word ; 
He layi me down in paature* green, 
He leada me by the l^ke serene ; 
Comfbrta m; soul, and point* me on 



To pore religion'a holy ahrin*. 
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I wander through the vale of death. 
Yet he supporta me still; 

He will receive tn^ dying breath 
If I perform hia wiU. 

Even in the preaenoe of my foes 
He doth a meal of plenty spread; 

My cup with blessings overflows, 
With oil he does anoint my head. 

1831. 



TO BROTHER 

The vessel lightly skims the wave. 
And boun<!b across the waters blue. 

Near sIku^ where trees luxuriant spread, 
And roses wildly blooming grew. 

Yon islands see ! so fair and bright, 
Like gems upon the azure sea ; 

The waters dance like forms of light. 
And waft my brother dear from me. 

1831. 



FOR MAMMA. 

Thv rippling stream serenely glides. 
And rising meets the swelling tides ; 
The fleeting lights of heaven around 
Shine brightly o*er the vast profound. 

The moon hath hid her silvery face, 
So mark*d with beauty and with grace. 
Majestic when she rides on high, 
A gem upon the azure sky 1 

Mv thopgbts, oh Lord, then turn to thee, 
Of what thou art and I shall be ; 
Thy outstretchM wings around me spread, 
And guard with love my hapless head. 

1831. 



TO MAMMA. 

Farewell, dear mother, for awhile 
I roust resign thy plaintive smile ; 
May angels watch thy couch of wo, 
And joys unceasing round thee flow. 

May the almighty Father spread 
His sheltering wings above thy head. 
It is not long that we must part,^ 
Then cheer thy downcast, drooping heart 
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I Ibrm oil •eraeleu U««. 
I with thins coald flee, 
igh wide eternity ; 
h thee the coorta of hesTea, 
mill ant Han of enn. 
mother, for awhile 
lij plaintive imile ; 
Ich Ihj ooaeh of woe. 



ro A FLOWER. 

Iff haad of IF inter 
lEy gloriee lutt- ; 

■ ill thy beauty 7 
thj &eahiicaa nowT 

I pasa'd away, 
rj iioiliDg eeeoe, 

■ rooamfnt mien. 
Iverailj'a rode Mail 

helpleaa one, 
a eaj Tiaioni all have pa 
blirion gone. 
bai aome beaatiee leO, 
act my heart forlam ; 
A of charms bereft, 
ihrooded by the atorm. 
iparkling anow; 
le mountain topa; 
I frozen bke below, 
lark rugged rocka 

grand the scene 1 



Bnt the doad^capp'd mountainB rise, 

CiDWTi'd with pureet whitenaaa, 
And nirwie with the ahiea, 

Thai ahine with azure brii^tneM. 
And acJilude, that friend ao dear 

To each reflecting mind. 
Her reaidance haa cboaon hers 

To aootfae the heart refined. 



1 
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STANZAa 

Roll on, roll on, brig^ht orb of day ; 

Roll on, thou beauteous queen of even * 
Te Stan, that ever twinkling play« 

And sweetly graee the azure lieaTea. 

Ron on, until thy 6od*s command 

Shall rend the sky and tear the earth , 

Till he stretch forth his mighty band 
To check the voice of joyous mirth. 

He spread the heavens as a scroD, 
He made the sea, he formM the world , 

The heavens a^ain shall backward roll. 
And mountains from their haae be horl'd. 

He form*d the lovely verdant green. 
And aught of fair that e%r has been ; 
These l^uties aD shall pass away, 
And^in one shapdess ruin lay. 

But God in his glory, the God of the sky. 
Will continue through endless eternity ; 
For ever untainted, all holy and pure, 
His love and his mercy shall ever endure. 



ESSAY ON NATURE. 

How jnst, how pure, how holy is the great Creator of thi 
When I gaze upon all the wonders of nature, the rippling strei 
tant mountain, the rugged rock, or the gently sloping hill 
turns to the first Great Cause of all ; the Author of this ming 
grandeur, and siropUeitr. God made this beautiful world : 
we might be happy, and why are we not so 7 Because we < 
rtml happiness. We are striving to obtain worldly pleasure 
is thatt compared with the happiness of a child of God ? B 
knows that his Saviour is ever dear ; he weeps over bis past 1 
a sweet consciousness that they are all fbrfiven ; that the k\xu 
has brought back his lost sheep to the fold. He trusts in the 
of his Creator. His faith is firm in the blessed Saviour wli 
him ; he has charity for aU, love for aU, Such is the Christ 
earthly sorrows seem light, for his thoughts are oontinuall^ 
just rreserver. What is man, frail, feeble man, but a flov 
field, that fades away with the rude bkst of the aotomMl stor 
infinite the love which nistains hira ! 

PlatUburgh, 1832. 



:al remains. 



' diziling light 
(he robe of aigbt, 
•o kweelly pus, 
er ■ilier leiL 
e itan BppBsr, 
w heavenl; iphera, 
in thai' bri^lit uny, 
iS dose of d>;. 
sacred, pure ittrMt, 
ay heart id all ttial's swest, 
ireim, where oft I 've ilriy'd, 
1 beami tbat o'er it plsy'd, 
.. ... —-J. u'er tbci WBlen Mae, 
Far fiom mj fbndtj Btitiuing fiew. 
1833. 



THE MAJESTY OF GOD. 

With the lightning his throoe, ami the thnnder hi* Ta< 

He rides through the troubled slij ; 
He bids all bis ingeti in heavea rejaiee, 

And thanden his wrath from. on high '. 
" On the wing of the whirlwind ho lurtsislj ridsi," 
O'er the hesTens, the earth, and the ocean he strides ; 
The breath of his nostrils the lightning's flame. 
All natura r»«cliora bis poweifiu name ! 



FROM THE FORTY.SECOND FSALM. 

War is otf bosom flll'd with fear. 

And whj cut down my troubled nodi I 
Is not thy God, thy Saviour neir. 

And will he not thy iale control T 
How mighty ii my SsTioui's hiod. 

How powerful bis word. 
And how can I, a sinful worm. 

Address him as my Lord? 
Jehovah send* his mighty breath 

Across the placid sea; 
Tbe foaming waters proudly whirl. 

As longing (o be free 
Derp catleth unto deep aloud. 

The raging billows follow thoa , 
Thou send'st tha roaring waves abroad, 

Wbieb rash o'erwbalming orsr ms. 
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Yet at the fpreat I Am*s oommand. 
For me, the object of his care. 

The shouting waters siknt stand ; 
He still shall listen to my prayer. 



1833. 



HYMN OF THE FIRE-WORSHIFFERl 

Wkloomk, oh welcome, god of day ! 

Thy presence gives us peace ! 
All hail, eternal, glorious king. 

Thy light shall never cease! 

Transcendent Sun ! oh list to one 
Whose heart is fiUM with love; 

Let the sweet airs lift high our prayers 
To thee our God above. 

Pure orb of light ! resplendent, bright ; 

Oh, who may cope with thee ? 
And who may dare to view thee there, 

And never bend the knee? 

Before thy ray the guilty flee. 
And dread thy cheerful beam. 

Lest thy fierce eye their crimes descry. 
And chill hope's trembling gleam. 

To thee we bow, for on thy brow 

Is majesty impressM, 
Glory thy shroud, thy throne the cloud. 

Which circles o'er thy breast 

The blushing flower will own thy power ; 

It blooms alone for thee; 
And though so frail, oh hear my wail. 

My blessed guardian be! 

When the first ray of brilliant day 

Illumes the hill, the plain. 
The songsters raise a hymn of praise. 

Oh, listen to my strain. 

When thy loved form, which braves the &ca 

In ocean disappears. 
One mournful cry ascends on high, 

The night is spent in tears. 

But lest we mourn for th^ return, 

And pine away in ^lef. 
The orb of night supphes tiiy light, 

And gives us sweet relief. 

Then on my head, Eternal ! shed 

Thy warmest, purest beam. 
And to my heart content impart, 

With gratitude serene. 




■P^ 
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Then, when, at list, my sorrows past. 

With thee in light Til roam. 
And by thy side securely ride. 

Thy bosom for my home. 
1833. 



ENIGMA. 

SoMKTiMis I grace the maiden*s brow. 
And lend her cheek a brighter glow ; 
Or grim and strong, secare the wall 
Of many a castle gate from all. 
The palace boasts me always there. 
To guard the walls and blesn the fair; 
The meanest cot I ne*er disdain. 
Yet guard the portals of the brain. — Lock. 



TO A UTTLE CX)USIN AT CHRISTMA& 

Mt dear little George, oh did you but know 
How delighted Vd be could I meet with you now ; 
Oh could 1 but print on yonr forehead a kiss, 
To thy Margaret the moment were unalloy'd bliss. 
Thy flowers and acorns Pve cherished with care. 
And to roe they have seemM more than lovely and fair, 
For thoughts of the friends I have lei\ fki behind, 
And sweet recollections will crowd on my miud, 
As I gaze on the tokens presented by you. 
And the sweet little letter you*ve written me too ; 
I &ncy I see thefe on bright Christmas day. 
With Kitty and mother all sportive at play. 
Admiring the bounty St Nicholas gave 
To the boy who was worthy his counsel so grave. 
Oh could 1 but join thee, my beautiful boy. 
In thy holiday pastimes and innocent joy ! 
Is ** Aunty** still working on bonnets and capes 7 
Or examining flowers of all sizes and shapes 7 
Does Aiken's Collection still lie on her lap. 
While her fingers axe plaiting some rufile or cap 7 
Is thy ** dear little mother** still lively and gay, 
Pleasing and pleased, as when I came away ? 
And Annie and Kitty, and grandfather too 7 
But *tis time, my dear George, I bade you adieu. 
Tell uncle, and brother, and oil whom I love, 
My letters alone my affection must prove, 
1833. 
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ON READING CiULDfi HAROLD. 

The rainbow*8 bright and Tarytng hue, 
MizM with the soft celestial blue. 
The brightest, fairest stars of night. 
Which shed their radiance pare and bright. 
If mingled in a wreath, would be 
Too poor an offering for thee. 

The morning sun shonld deck thy brow. 
Now dazzling bright, and softening now ; 
Bat night*8 dark veil too oft doth cloud 
The brow which ffenius should enshroud. 
For Tice has set her impress there. 
Mingled with virtues pare and ftlr. 
1833. ^ 

INVOCATION. 

Oh, thou almighty Lord of heaven and earth ! ^ 
From whom the world and man derive their birtl 
My youthfal heart with sacred love inspire. 
And fill my soul with wild poetic fire. 

And oh, thou pure, transcendent muse of heaven 
Descend upon an airy doad of even, 
With thy bright fingers touch the trembling chor 
And let it echo to my Saviour, Lord. 



1833. 



CHRISTMAS HYBiN. 

Hail to salvation*s brilliant mom, 
Hail to the dawn of joy and peace. 

When God*8 supreme, almighty power. 
Bade all our pains and sorrows cease. 

Ye angels, sing your sweetest songs, 
And strike anew each golden lyre ; 

Let him to whom the praise belongs 
The sacred strain inspire. 

The day tKe star of promise shone 
Bright in yon eastern sk^, 

It bore redemption in its Ught, 
A herald from on high. 

It led a wise and chosen band. 
Who writhed beneath the rod 

Of Herod*s proud and kingly band, 
To seek their infant God. 

From his high throne in realms of bliB% 
W^ere love was in every breast. 

From his glorious home he came to thii^ 
And in his descent we are bloat 



[CAL REMAINS. 

wiqiunble prida, 
ration might oblUD, 
iTiMir bled and died^ — 
aaeri&ce been Tain 1 
1 with BBCred fire, 
le tliis JiTe to thes; 
'outhful beirt inipire, 
> oU eteroitf i 



EVENING. 



. „. ...,', mil the lan's !■« rar 

W„ taming o'»r the «™.kr; 
Earth bade larewell (o ehceirul day, 

Which (ink* beneath the moaatains high. 
ThoK clnnd.tipp'd mountain! soared o&r 

In that bright Iwaven o( blue. 
And eeem'd lo reach joo eastern star. 

Which gliltcring jon might rieiv. 
fielmen iti banki jion rippling itream 

Unruffled gltdea along, 
la carling eddie* onward flew 

Soclu, braDcbca, Iraoa amoog. 
Beyond it raged the ttoubled aea, 

Whicb drew aloil ill wave. 
And ever fiirioua, ever dark. 

The 5k; it aeem'd Id braie. 
How stmigely, iweetly blended there 

The beautifiit and grand. 



Behold thai taU majestic roch 
O'erbanging yonder alrean 

See, at iU frowning toot is sai 
The pole moon's siJver; be 



ENIGMA. 
Ir utnre il boldi k conspicuooi part, 
lllifea in the ocean, and wflens the heart; 
The aapporter ot angels, in hcaren it dwells. 
And the number or demons reluctantly swells, 
"Til a part of our bith, and it lives with (he dead, 
'Tit devoid of religion, yet always in dread; 
In lh« wavering candle all brightly it glowa. 
And with tb« neaadaring itreamlat it Stimu, 
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Without it the name of the warrior were lost. 
And the seaman would sink, on the wide ocean tost 
And now, my dear friend, if you guess what it meoi 
You may ha?e the enigma for nought but year pam 
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TO THE DEITY. 

Auf lOBTT God S Father of heaven and earth. 

Who formed, from 'midst the vast expanse of chaos, 

This spacious world — omnipotent and holy ! 

Before thee angels bow !— the countless host 

Of those that praise thee, and that hover round 

Thy sacred throne, shrink from the blaie of light. 

And shadow with their wings their beaming brows. 

Lest, on their senses thy transcendent glories 

Burst with a stunning power, and absorb them 

In one full flood of brilliance. 

Oh thou ! whose ever-seeing eye can pierce 

The misty shades of night, and penetrate 

The deep recesses of the human heart ; 

Parent of earth ! how glorious are thy works ! 

Look on yon orb, whose ever-open eye 

Sheds at hb glance a pure, resplendent light. 

Dispensing ^od. Night throws her sable veil 

O'er hill and rodt, o'er rivulet and ocean : 

Then chaste Diana sheds her silver ray 

O'er all: her throne, the fleecy cloud that floats 

Over the vast expanse of heaven above us ; 

Her bright attendants are the brilliant stars. 

That seem like guardian angels, who attend. 

In virgin purity, to keep from ill 

Our ever-rolling orb : beauty reigns over all, 

And tinges nature with her sofr^t touch. 

If scenery so bright as this be Aere, 

Oh, how can fancy paint the joys of heaven. 

That pure and holy place, region of bliss ! 

There glides an amber stream, difltusing sweets, 

And every tiny wave, which o'er the sands 

Of purest gold rolls backward, wash^ up 

Some pearl or diamond, gem of dazzling beauty. 

While ambrosial zephyrs fan the air. 

See, yonder angel, resting on the cloud. 

His be&ming eye uptum'd with holy awe. 

Oh list ! he chaonts his great Creator's praise ; 

His golden harp is never hush'd by wo ; 

There music holds her sweet, harmonious reign. 

How pure the being who calls forth that lay : 

Such clear, melodious symphony 

Might well awake the dead from their last sleep 

1833. 
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TO MY SISTER LUCBETU. 
Tbodob thj freRhnesa and beint; are laid in the tomb. 
Like tba flow'ret, which droops in iti lerdare and bloom ; 
Tlraarfa the ballB of th; childhood now moum Ihee in vtl 
AimI Ibj itrmina will ne'er waken tbetr echoe> iguin ; 
Still o'er the fond memorj they lilcntl; glide; 
Stiit, itill, thon ut oan and America's [wide. 
Bing on, ^Kiu pure aerspb, with harmony crown'd, 
O'er the broul aicb of beaTon thy nole* ahall teeoimd, 
And poor the ftUl tide of thy moMC aloog, 
While a bright cfamr of angels re-echoei the song. 
The pars elevalioa which beam'd from thine eye, 
A* it tom'd to its home, in yon fair aioie >k;. 
Told of aomethingf nnearlhly,— it thmiB with the light 
Of pan iDopiralion and holy delight. 
"RouniJ the rose that ia wilher'd a fragrance remains. 
O'er boanty in niins the mind proudly reigns." 
Hy lyre lus reeounded o'er ocean's broad wave, 
And the tear of deep angnisb been shed o'er thy grsie. 
Bat thy apirit has maonted to regions on high. 
To the throne of its God, wbete it nerer oan die. 



WKITTEN WHEN BETWEEH ELEVEN AND 

PROPHECY. 

FjLi« mortal, I Unger to tell thee thy fate. 

Like an angel abore thy bright fbrtonea I wail ; 

Thy heart ia a miitare of tender and sweet. 

And thy bosom it Tirtue*! owo sacred retreat 

Simplicily eotlind affection combine 

To render thee lovely and almost diiine. 

DsToid of ambition, rest, dear one, secDre, 

Fn- with thoDgbts so refined, and with fcelingi so pure. 



What mortal would injure, what c( 

:ing protected by hea 
Bright beaaty thou hsil no(, bat sc 



A being protected by heaven like jou T 



It may serre to proleot thee 

I pierce the light veil which wouU darken tbj fttc^ 

And anrela of happineas roand thee iwsit; 

I Ke a bright cherub topporting thy head. 

While around thee the smiles of affection are ahed; 

I see thy aged arma around him preal. 

Thy grey locks waving o'er hia joulhtiil biesist — 

I see thee on hia tender boaom lay, 

Id silent pleasure breathe thy life away. 

My tale ia told — dear one, I linger now 

To kisB with fervent bee thy own fair braw. 
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ENIGMA. 

On the brow of the monarch in triumph I stao 
Ijrovern each measure, I rule each command ; 
Withont me, bis kingdom to atoms would fall. 
But I share not his crown, and I rule not his b 
I dance in the meadow, and play on the strean 
And I glimmer obscurely in Luna*s pale beam. 

I dwell in thy bosom, I *m part of thy form. 
But I ride on the tempest, and guide the fierce 
With the sea-nymph I rest on Uie moes-cover'd 
And I weep with the mourner that life is so bri 
0*er the grave of the mighty in sorrow I bow, 
And I rest in thy mind as thou *rt watching me 

Go look on the piDow of sorrow and care. 
On the brow that is witber*d by darkest despair 
Stern affliction will meet you, but I am not thei 
In the heart of the rich man, the court of the p 
In the mariner*s vessel, the warrior's lance. 
In the turn ait of war, on Uie brow of the fair. 
Though millions surround them still I am not tl 

In the home of the noble, the virtuous, the great 
In thy own lovely bosom^ r^oicing 1 wait 
I wish I might dwell in tiiat beautiful eye; 
I wish I might fk»at on yon pure azure sky ; 
I would lead you in triumph wherever I stray'd, 
Where the sunbeam had lit, or the pale moon hat 
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ESSAY ON THE SACRED WRITING 

Tbb Bible! — ^what is it? — every heart which has read 
predated that inestimable volume cannot fail to exclaim, 
work of a God !** Who is tliere that will not admire, (all 
with a doubting mind,) its force, dignity, beauty, and aim 
ciples so pure, precepts so sublime, and thoughts so refin 
have formed them but one inspired by a God, or God h; 
our guide, our star to lead, the herald to usher us into a 
nity. When the mind is overwhelmed with care, wh 
soothe like this sacred volume? Its pages beaioing w 
mercy, will shed a holy light over the troubled lasdacape, 
softer swell to the billows of adversity. It is the lightho 




precepts to stem the tide of worldly opinion. When all e 
this will remain the supporter of your rigbta; here ia reai 
grandeur, but it is the dignity of the siml, the griDdeor < 
dignity arising from a close allianoe with the DeUf 



PPJ 



the boaom for 
Lough ■ 



hich, thoueh borne 



Oil ihrink Iroin the glanca of his >ou1-quenchiTig eye. 
At be traada on the wbirlniiid, ind come* from on high! 

Oh, bora! the dark fhackles of Kirrow and lin ! 

Before hii dread preaence in pcnitencB bow ; 
Ob, duh the brighl wine-cop in terror awny, 

Aod dare not lo gaie on hia broad flaming brow. 
For Ibe angel of mercy no longer ie there, 
To qoiet jour conacience, or awtbe joQr dcapnir. 

"Die B^nril of death o'er your city hta pau'd, 
Hia bread flaming weapon ia waTing an hieh; 

Tour aenlence ia heard in the whir[wind*a rude bleat, 
T ia written in teir on yon liplilninfir.crown'cl iky ; 

Oh, powerleas your arm, and unwielded your lance, 

Aa be Cometh with vengeance and Ere on hia gtinee. 

The bride it tbe ahar, the prince on hia throne, 
TTie warrior aecare in hia atrongly- built tower. 

For the eofl voice of mqaie hear aorrow'a deep moan. 
And shrink 'neath Ihe hand oflheir God in hia power } 

Tbe smile on the cheek ia tran>rorm'd to a tear. 

Bat repentance ia loet in bewailing and leer. 

<Ni, tnm to yonr God, in this moment of dread, 
For mercy may reel 'neitb the Irown on hia hrnw. 

Oh, haate ere eacn faat-failing hope ihall have f\e<i 
(Hi, haate in repentinco aid terror lo bow. 



iSe sword of deslrnction ia levcll'd at l;ii 
And Gomorrah and Sodooi are aahea uj 
1S31. 
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VERSIFICATION FROM OSSIAN. 

Ob thoa, who rollest hr above, 
Roand as my father's shield in war I 

From whence proceed thy beams, oh eon. 
Which shine for ever and afar? 

AH cold and pale, the feeble moon 
Shrinks back, eclipsed beneath thy pow 

The western wave conceals its light 
At morning's bright resplendent boor. 

But thou, unchanging, mov'st alone ! 

Oh who may thy companion be? 
The ragffed rocks, the mountain's fall. 

But who may stand in might like thee 7 

The ocean shrinks and grows again. 
All eartlily things will fade awaj. 

But thou for ever art the same. 
Rejoicing in thy brilliant ray ; 

Rolling and rolling on thy way. 

Enlightening worlds from day to day. 

When o'er yon vault the thunders peal. 
And lightning in its pathway flieti ; 

When tempests darken o'er the world. 
And cloud the once resplendent skies, 

Thou rear'st on high thy noble form. 

And laughest at the raging storm. 

But now thou look'st to me in vain. 
For I behold thy beams no more ; 

I languish here in darkness now. 
On Erin's green and fertile shore. 

I know not if thy yellow hair 
Is floating on the western clouds. 

Or if the fleecy veil of mom 

Thy brilliant beauty lightly shrcuds ; 

But thou, great sun, perhaps, like me, 
Shall days of rest and silence see. 

Amid the clouds thy form may sleep, 
Regardless of the morning's voice ; 

Exult then, mightv orb of day. 
And in thy vigorous youth rejoice. 
1834. _ 

TO MY DEAR MAMMA 

ON KKTOENINO FROM A LOMQ VISIT TO NEW TOI 

Though my lyre has been silent, dear mother, so lon| 
That its chords are now broken, and loose, and una 

If 't will call but one smile of delight to thy cheek, 
I will waken the notes which so long were unsung 



oompire 

With joj I return to m; booki ■■»] n; pen. 

To mr anDf! little home tnil iti iomitei k> dear. 
For white tcnbbiiog each thought of my hitr.cn^ brain 

1 can duae ever? KirTow uid laU every fear. 
Ob eicnaa my poor harp, if the tinea do not rhyme. 

Til ao long atnr" -■ -" ■ ....... • ... 

That the chorda, th 

Still waible of ibUy ai 
18M. 



ON THE DEATH OF HRS. F. H. WEBft 
In Tain I strike my youthful lyre, 

Some ^yer mnuc to impart. 
And diasipate the olaom vhich hanga 

Too aadly roaniT my moatnins hearL 
Oh, I woold wiah ita low deep tonea. 

Some gentler, aprightlier atraini to borrow ; 
Bat Blill Ihey only can reipond 

The plaintiTc Toioe of heulietl aorrow. 
For abe, the young, the bright, the gay, 

Haa teft ua here to weep. 
While corer'd with her parent cbj. 

And wrapt in-dyth'a long ateep. 
Bat memory atill can paint the acenea 

Of paal, but gc'cr forgotten joy. 
When we have ipoited wild and free, 

No larraw pleaaure's Lde to cloj. 
Thy form, ai it waa wont lo bo, 

Still minglei with each thought of home ; 
My earlieil ipnrta were jain'd by thee. 

When graced by beauty'i hiighteat bloom. 
Agnin I view that hazel eye. 

With life and pleuure beaming J 
A^in I ricw that (sir, white lirow, 

Tliaae dark loclii o'er it streaming. 
A^nin I now thy bluahing cheek, 

The glow of loTO and pride, 
When, 'mid the throng of iniiling fiienda, 

A blooming, happy bride. 
Bit more than theie, the angel mind 

Sliould all oar Ihoughta enenge ; 
Oh, 'I waa uniullied and refn.cd 

At ia thia apollcaa pagv. 



4 
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How chaD^ed the scene ! the star of hope 
Has 86^ m cloods of darkest nig-bt. 

And she, the lovely and the gay. 

Is laid in the grave with l^r beaoty and li 

Oh, where shall the mother, all moaming^ and sad 
Oh, where shall she look for the child she adon 

And where shall the husband, half frantic with gi 
Find the wife in whoee bosom his sorrows he p4 

How lonely and silent each welLbeloved scene, 
Each garden, each grove, which she loved to fit 

The sweet flowers she nurtured so fondly and lon^ 
In sorrow {heir beads to the damp ground have 

But a floweret more lovely, more tender and pure. 
Is languidly drooping, no mother to guide ; 

The fond kiss of a mother it never can feel. 

And to her the warm prayer of a mother *8 denii 

But the spirit we mourn has ascended on high. 
And there it will watch o*er its little one's fate ; 

In whispers her voice will be heard from the sky. 
With a mother*8 afiection which ne*er can abate 
1834. 



TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Though yon broad vault of heavenly blue 
Is spangled o*er with gems of light ; 

Though veilM beneath its azure hue 
Is glittering many a star scsbright; 

Though thousands wait around the throne 
Of yon cold monarch, proudly fair ; 

Though all unite their dazzling powers 
To vie with Luna's brilliance there ; 

Elach star which decks her cloud-veiTd brow 
Or glitters in her snowy cor, 

Would shrink beneath thy dazzling ray, 
Sweet little sparkling evening star ! 

No twinkling groups around thee throng, 
Thy path majestic, lonely, bright! 

A radiant softness shades thy form. 
First wanderor in the train of night I 

While gazing on thy glorious path. 
It seems as though some seraph^s eye 

Look'd with angelic sweetness down, 
And watch'd me from the glorious sky. 

As the dim twilight steals around, 
And thou art trembling far above, 

I think of those no longer here. 
Dear objects of my earliest love. 
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betima fVom tbm, 

doth impart; 
I loiTow free, 
Jlamr heart 
I pure and bright, 
ng Mill tb; balm < 
rankling grief^ 
eareulr calml 
and rcai^'d, 
rer joy: 



TO MY FATHER. 

Om, bow I love my &tber'« eya. 

So lender and eo kind! 
Ob, bow I Ion its aiare dye. 

The index at hia mind ! 
Oh, bow I love the eilver bair 

Which 6oeta around his brnir! 
I lore to press my Tuber's form. 

And feel his cheek's warm glov. 
Oh what is like a parent's lore? 

What bsart Lks bia will feel. 
When sorrow's waves are raging ronod. 

And carei the thoughts congeal 7 
Woold be not dio his child lo aare T 

Would not his blood be shed 
That yet one darling might remain 

To sDotbo bis dying bed? 
Oh, what is like a parent's ears 

To guard tlie joolhrul mind r 
Oh, what is like ■ parent's prayer, 

Unbounded grace to SndT 
Ah, yes t my talher ia a friend 

And, if I cxiold but case to love. 
Hi* tirtuea I would fiwr. 
IS3i. 



ON NATURE. 
■ How beaatifhl is Nature t" Erary sonL 
BoaUnr with warm and gentle feeling. 
If _ -_. -ui. _,, these heartfelt words, 
" •" la the dark 
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Awiiil waTiQ^ of the sky^rownM forest. 
Her gentle whisper, like an angel*s voice. 
Still breaks upon the stillnesa ; — ^in the strear 
Which ripples past, is heard her low, sweet ie 
While on the varied sky, the frowning' mount, 
Her chainiess hand majestical is laid ! 
What voice so sweet as hers ^ what toach mo s 
So delicate 7 what pencilling so divioe 7 
Oh, can the warmest fancy ever picture 
To the rapt sool, a scene more beautiful I 
Say, can imagination, light as air, 
CapricioQB as each varying wind which blows, 
Create a model of more perfect lovelineas. 
More grape and symmetry ? Can tfaooght pre 
A tint more light, and yet more gorgeous. 
Hoes more sweetly mingled, one dim shadow. 
Blending in grace more lovely with another 7 
Ah no! bat 'tis the sin which dwells within 
That casts a dark'mng shade o*er Nature's face 
Nought can there be more beauteous and divine 
But to the eye of discontent and wo. 
Her gentle graces seem to mix with sorrow * 
And to the chilling glance of stem despair. 
Her sweetest smile is but a threatening cloud ; 
Jort as the mind is tom'd she smiles or frow'os, 
And to each eye a different view appears. 
The cheerful, happy heart, devoid of guilt, 
Like a white tablet, opens to receive 
Eaoh passing hue, and as the colours flit 
Over its surnce, it becomes more tranquil, 
And fit to take once more the forms of joy, 
Which ever, as they glide so sweetly by. 
Tinge the fond soul with happiness serene. 
If dark, degrading sin had never cast 
Its shade <u gloom o'er Nature's lovely brow, 
This world had been an earthly paradise. 
An altpresiding God has deck'd our gkhe 
With grace, and life, and light; each object glows 
With heavenly tints, and every form 
Contains some hidden beauty, which, to minds 
Unburden'd with a consciousness of ffoilt. 
Proclaims the power of Him who rufes o'er all 
The filing snow-flake, or the humming bee. 
Small though they seem, may still contain a worit 
Of knowle<^ and of skill, which baman wisdom, 
Mix'd with human guilt, can never fiithom. 
The smallest item in this wondrous plan. 
Replete with graoe, and harmony, and liirht, 
Would form employment for a fleeting lira 7 
Ob, H were a home for uvels ! and a home 
No tngel might despise, if human guilt 
Had never stain'd it with its crimion ^low. 
Our earth was once an Eden, and if im 



ling ttreima, 
Dl fields 



Which mken'd It to lose and hippinen, 
£re thoa enmared, are paaa'd unnoticed now ! 
Ob, ooold ws puiifj oar souls from lin, 
Would we deure a biigiiter beavan Ihaii this? 
More glorioiu, more aublime, more varied, 
Or more beanteoiul The loftiy rippling- sUraaD 
The riling mountain, and the leaf; wood, 
Cembine their charma to grace the splendid acoi 
llw ligbt-crown'd firniunent, the tinted ikj. 
And all the aweetlj Ttrjinj; graoea 
Which bedeck the queenlike brow of DttDTOi 
Sarra but to ihow the power of nature's God, 
Tba mightj Lord af this immenae creation ! 
The beaTcsl; Maker of our lovetj world. 



TO THE INFIDEL. 
BxBOLO, tboa daring sinner 1 canst thou saj, 

Aa rolls the aim atone its trackless course, 
A God haa never fbrm'd that oib of day, 

Of lift, and light, and happinesa the aonrce I 
Who made ;on dark bine ocean? Who 

lie roaring billow and the curling wave. 
Dating and foaming e'er ila coial Iwd, 

Of minj a hardj marinsi the gravel 
Who made yon danling firmament of bine, 

So calm, so beautiful, so brightly clear, 
Dcck'd with ila stata and elands of Seecy while, 

like the bright entrance to another sphere ? 
Who made the drooping flow'ret? Wbo 

Tin Riowy lily and the blushing rose — 
Emblem of tore, which sheds its tragnuice round, 

As with the tints of heaven it brightly glows 7 
Who raisad the ftowning rock ) Who made 



le atrong " impress of hia mighty hand V 
Oh yea — hia atamp ia fix'd on rU around — 
All spnng In bemg at onr Lord's command. 



I r 
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Oil, tsk the mind ! — ob, aik the immortal mind, 
And thii will be atern reuon's firm replj — 

*T will echo o?er ocean's swelling tide : 
The hand that form*d as was a Deiiy ! 
1834. 



ON THE MIND. 

How great, how wonderful the haman mind, 

Which, in each secret fold, conceals some dread. 

Mysterious trath ; which spams the fetters 

Binding it to earth, yet draws them closer 

Round It ; which, yeaminr (or a world more pore, 

And more congenial with its heavenly thoughts. 

Confines its soaring spirit to the region 

Of death and sin ! But oh, how glorious 

The sublime idea, that though this frame. 

Corrupt and mortal, mingle with the dust. 

There is a spark within, which, while on earth. 

Give* to the clay its energy and life. 

And when that clay returneth to the dost 

From whence it came, may rise triumphant 

From the senseless clod, and soaring, mount on higb^ 

To dwell with beings holy and divine ; 

And there, with its ever-growing ken. 

Clasp the great universe ; with angels there 

To expand those heaveo-born powers, which here 

Were fetter*d with the earthly chains that bind 

Misguided man — pride, sorrow, discontent. 

And cold ambition, foolish and perverted— 

But destined there to burn in all its light. 

And urge the enfranchised on to seek 

Glories still undiscover'd, wonders 

As yet unknown. And can it be 7 Does this 

Weak, trembling fVame conceal within itself 

A soul ethereal and immortal? 

A glorious spark, sublime and boundless, 

** Struck from the burning essence of its God,** 

The great I AM, the dread Eternal f 

Oh, how tremendous is the awful thought ! 

The soul shrinks back alarro'd, too weak to £aa# 

On its own greatness, or rather on the greatness 

Of that God who made it ! Yes ! *tis his work ! 

The moulding of his mighty hand ! How dread. 

How peerless, how incomparably great 

The Governor and Former of this vast machine ! 

Who watches fit>m on high its slightest thought. 

And omnipresent and unbounded, sways 

Each feelin|f and each impulse ! and whose touch. 

However slight, may turn its passions from 

Their common channel, and whose breath can tunc 

Aright those delicate and hidden fibres, 

Which, rudely toucb*d, would yield their finest chorda, 

And thus destroy the harmony of all. 
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Leaving a blank and darken'd chaos 

Where once was harmony and joy ! 

Oh ye that seek to guide perverse mankind. 

Tamper not lightly with the human mind ; 

But when an erring friend from virtue strays, 

Gently reprove, and do not seek to guide 

Those hidden springs which God alone can fiithom. 

Oh 'tis a fearful thing to see the mind. 

Derived from such a pure and holy source. 

Debased by sin, by dark, offensive crime. 

And render'd equal with the beasts that roam 7 

To see the wreck of all that once was, good. 

The shrinking remnant of a noble soul. 

Like the proud ship, which for a while may stem 

The roaring ocean, but o'ercome by storm;*. 

With half its voyage done, is torn apart — 

The sails, the stately masts, and, last of all, 

The guiding helm — until the shatter*d hulk 

Lies undef^ded from the sweeping blasts, 

Threaten'd by frowning rocks ; — ^t as some 

Friendly hand may snatch from death's embrace 

The shuddering crew, so may a Saviour's love 

Redeem from endless wo the trembling sinner, 

And lead his shrinking spirit up to heaven ! 

The mighty Grod who saw him err, can change. 

Within the twinklmg of an eye, hb wayward heart» 

And five to his apostate soul those pure 

And blessed drealms of heaven, 

'Those hopes of immortality, which soothe 

The dying Christian ; and when bis spirit 

Ascends to dwell with Him it once despised, 

Throogh the bright merits of our heavenly Lord, 

It there may join in love and hope with all 

The angel bancl, in singing praises 

To their glorious King, Uie great Jehovah ! 

Oh that we too might cherish every virtue. 

Prepare our minds for immortality, 

Where undisturb'd they may expand. 

And reach perfection in a future world. 

1834. 



ON THE HOPE OF MY BROTHER'S RETURN. 

Wht rejoices my heart at the passage of time. 
As it sweeps on the wind o'er the fast-roUing year, 

And bounds as the sun to his broad coach declines, 
His bed in the ocean, majestic and clear 7 

I pause not to question if wise it may be. 
Glut fiister I'll hurry old Time on hts way; 

And while hours unnumber'd shall rapidly flee, 
111 laugh as they &de from the fast-ckistng day 
18 
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When the icy-ooM ipell of iteni winter ihall bremk. 
And the mow abiJl diaiolf e like the dewdrope of 

When tprinf from hit death-like embncea abiill wd 
Aad ferdore asd brilliuMe her brow ehall adorn; 

To my &nej the woodlands more iweetly will smili 
The elreamlets unshackled more tranqailly glide ; 

More softly shall noiure each sorrow be^ile. 
And disperse eftry thonght which with grief maj 

I will watch the bright flowers with their delicate U 
Aroused, as by magic, from winter's cold tomb, 
For my heart will be gladden*d as near and more ne 
The period approaches when he will be here. 
Ob Jnne ! how resplendent thy flowers shall appear. 
The loveliest, the sweetest which bloom in the year 
For with roe a fond brother your rrace Ahatt admire, 
And each word from his lips shaH new rapture inspi 
Bat these dreams, though enchanting, may prove to 
He nerer may visit the loved scene a^tn; 
On his home the dread weight of affliction may rest 
And the eokl hand of sorrow may chill the warm bi 
Or death fl^wn its bosom some dear one may sever 
And stop the warm current of life-blood fat ever* 
But love will illomine the fbture with light. 
And tinge every cloud with a eotour as bright 
As hope in her own sanguine bosom has planted* 
Or frmcy with all her tUusioiis has granted. 

1834. 

TO MY MOTHER. 

Tr spring of life is opening 

Upon my youthful mind. 
And every day the more I see* 

The more there is to find. 

The path of life is beautiful 

When sprinkled o'er with flowers. 

And I ne'er fek affliction's touch. 
Or watch'd the weary hours. 

To guard my youthful couch from wo. 

An angel hovers near. 
Watches my boeom's every throe. 

And wipes each childish tear. 

It is my mother^— and with her 
Through Ufe I 'd sweetly glide. 

And when my }M]grima|[e is o'er 
I'd moulder at her side. 

To her I dedicate my lay, 
T is she inspires my song ; 

Oh that it might those charms 
Which to the muse bekng. 

18S4. 
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: FAREWELL TO GSANADA. 

Iirink from t&lea of woe, 

id loTS eacb quiveiioff string} 

rrowiD|r unmbera flow, 

ng mirlh ind glee; 
bat to purnt Joy; 
lun UDmix'd and free, 
he Bi&king heart to itaoj, 

. _, w page DDfbldi 

Of WIT 4nd blood 1 of cimige Serco and doik ; 
Of tKfmga bowHDB, cut in giint motild, 

And bevla onwuni'd by pily'a gentle ttpirk. 
Then cast yonl gtrb of merry musiE by, 

AMame the mantle of nntirighteii'd woe; — 
A dood u gathering o'er the peacefol sky, 

And the warm aunlwams bide their golden glow. 

Robed in a mantle of unriTill'd ligbt, 

Tbe glorkiaa aan waa ainlung o'er tlie plus, 
And tinging, with a glow of radiance b ' ' ' 



And fbnn the deep ravine or shady dell, 
Gnnadi'a ioweii in mighty grandeur atood. 
And oa the plain their darkening; ahadoniri IslL 

Tbe beams were gilding all her lofty towers, 

As Qo Nevada'! sido Albamhra stood, 
And o'er ber apacious halls, her laarel bowen, 

Her marble coorta, they ponr'd a danling flood. 
Ber getbic arcbes glilter'd in the raj, 

While many a gashing Ibanlain oool'd the air. 
And o'er the blushing flowera diffused their ipray. 

Which bloom perennial in a world of osre. 

"nie golden lata npon the grape-vine hnng, 

O'er sparkling wavei tbe fragrant orange roae. 
And o'er tbe gilded roo& the eunbeams Song 

A dasbngligbt, aa when the diamond gtowa. 
And can it be ! — can acer^ea so Air a* thli 
RiHiir aoght but joy nnclouded, puteat bliaa T 
Will beaveu's bright orb its danling brilliance shed, 
As if in mockery, Dp(»i sorrow's bead ^ 

Will skies of anire poor their softest light 
On hearts which grief has sear'd, and woe doth bligbt t 
Will earth rejoice, wbile earthly hearts are riven,— 
While man, opprea'd, la dark deapoir ia driven ? 
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Go ahine on England^s spires, or Indians bowers. 
But gue not on Alhambra's bambled towers ! 

Cease, cease thy soft meandering sparklingr river ! 
Wind sadly silent, gentle Guaddquivir ! 
No more tby waves through Moorish woodlands gli 
No more reflect the Moorish warrior's lance. 
Nor view the toomament and sprightly dance. 
Cease, for thy foam b red with Moslem blood I 
Cease, for tby lords lie cold beneath thy flood ! 
Captive Boabdil leaves bis rightful throne, 
To others yields a kingdom once his own. 

Bebold yon gate !' the ancient sages say 

No stone shall loosen, till that awful day, 

When yonder guardian hand, now firmly clasp*d. 

The mystic key beneath its arch has grasp'd ; 

At that dread hour each crumbling stone shall fall. 

And in one common ruin bury all ; 

But not till then, though first Alhambra lie 

A shapeless ruin, 'neath a fit)wning sky, 

Why should she last 7 the monument of shame. 
Her legends dubelieved, degraded every name ! 

Her noblest chiefs reduced to toil. 

Her maidens left, the conqueror's spoil ! 
Murder'd her children, scomM each lovely dame. 

Oh, that the mystic hand had power 
To veil Granada's shame; 

That in one dark and awful hour, 
Might perish each dbhonour'd name^ 

Lo ! on yoD mount appears a mournful train ! 
Bebold the newlv-oonquer'd slave of Spain ! 
£1 Chioo, humbfed, winds his sorrowing way. 
For, with his home, he leaves the light of day. 
Ill-^ted prince ! thine errors still I mourn ; 

A fitther's hatred caused each bursting sigh ; 
Thy jronthfiil dajrs were lonely and forlorn, 

Condenm'd a father's cruelty to fly. 

Thy heart was never form'd for kingly state ; 

It teem*d with softest feeling, gentlest thought ! 
Devoid of strength to battle with thy &te, 

For peace in vain thy troubled bosom sought ! 

Thoogh the brave may not tremble when war shall si 
Or shrink when the mantle of death shall have boun 
Yet the eye which can gaze unconcem*d on the tomt 
Which can look without shrinking on death in its gk 
Will dissolve like the dew, or some wizard's dark spc 
When it bids the sweet home of its childhood farewe] 

The exiled monarch slowly tum'd away; 

He could not bear to view those towers again, 
Which proudly glitter'd in the sun's last ray. 

As if to mook their wretched master's pain. 
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Hk weeping bride pressM trembling near his form* 

While Bobe conTalsiTe heaved her snowy breast; 
Bot proud Ayza bade their sorrows cease, 

With soomful glances which she scarce represt. 
"Chide me not, mother," cried the mourning son, 

* Nor charge me; with unmanly weakness now ; 
I grieve that Spain the royal prize has won. 

That proud Granada to her kings should bow." 
He pauMd, and turn'd aside his glowing cheek ; 

His wandering eyes Alhambra's palace met : 
Those splendid domes, those towers for ever lost. 

Lost, when the sun of Moorish glory set 

** Yes !^ yonder towering spires are seized by Spain, 

Their king an exile &om his native land ; 
Shan I ne'er view thy princely courts again. 

But yield resistless to the victor's brand 7 
Yes, thou art gone ! thine ancient splendours fled ! 

O'er thy gay towers the shroud of slavery thrown ; 
Thy proudest chie&, thy noblest warriors dead, 

And aU thy pride and all thy glory gone. 

" Farewell to Alhambra, dear home of my childhood ! 

Farewell to the land I so proudly have cberish'd ; 
Farewell to the streamlet, the glen, and the wild-wood. 

The throne of my fathers whose glory has perish'd ! 
'Neath the crest of Nevada the bright sun is setting. 

And tinging with gold yonder l^utiful river. 
And hb rays seetn to line-er, as if half-regretting 

They must leave the dear waves where so sweetly they qniTer. 

** Farewell, thou bright valley ! I leave thee with sorrow ; 
Tliou wilt smile as serene *iieath the sun of the morrow ; 
Bat thine ill-&ted monarch shall view thee no more. 
He ne'er shall revisit thy beautiful shore." 
He paused ; and the accents of heart-rending grief 
Were borne by the wind past each murmuring leafl 
Cease, cease these vain wailings !" A vza relied, 
** Nor languish and weep like thy timid young bride ; 

Why mourn like a maidi who in sorrow will bend,* 

For what as a man thou couldst never defend ! 

Then cease these vain wailings, which woaumlike poar« 

Or Ayxa la Horra will own thee no more ; 

Granada has fallen, her ^lory has fled. 

Her warriors and chieflains now sleep with the dead • 

But who has surrender'd her walls to our foe, 

And branded her honour with shame's crimson glow ?" 

The tear to his eyelid unconsciously sprung. 

But back the intruder he eagerly flung, 

And cried, in a tone which with frenzy might blend, ^ 

•• De&med by my country, and scorn'd by my friend . 

They slowly ascended a rock towering high. 

Which long shall re-echo Boabdil's last sigh >*' 

13» 
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No protpect of beauty hu moomliif heart cheers, 
And he marmart fkrewell on the dark hill of tears.* 

Though grief and remorse with terrors oppressM him ; 
Though peace and afiection ne*er tranquilly blest him ; 
Though his kingdom was captured, his warriors were d 
Bimself from Um fury of Ferdinand flying ; 
Throu|^ the tumult of feeling his pride luul sustainM hi 
Had his grie6 but a mother*s fond sympathy galn'd hin 
But the pride of a princess affection o*ercame 
And with basest dishonour she branded his name. 

Reproachful invectives unthinking she showered, 
** His country was fiillen, its monarch a coward 7** 
The proud Ayxa loved her yielding son. 
And would have died had death his glory won ; 
But she had hoped his rising fame to see, 
Had long*d to view his vanquishM foemen flee. 

Thn cherished object of each glowing thought 

Stem disappointment now had torn away. 
And left a gaping wound, with frenzy fraught; 

For hope and fancy pour'd no cheering ray. 
The mother was forgot in stately pride. 

While bitter anguuh drew the trembling tear ; 
He claim*d her pity— she could only chide. 

And laugh to scorn his cowardice and fear. 

But the fair Zorahayda his beautiful bride. 
To soothe his afiliclion, remain*d at his side ; 
Each thought found an answering chord in her bosom. 
Which glow'd with aflection^s first beautiful blossom : 
*Twas warm as the sunbeam, and bright as its glance; 
* Twas clear as the ripples which fairy-like dance ; 
E!aeh thought and each feeling which dwelt in her soul 
Her eye and her countenance told him the whole. 

Yet, she, the young, the beautiful, the gay^ 
To sorrow's dread abode love callM away ! 
From her dark eye she wiped the starting tear, 
And by his side repress'd each rising fear ; 
Though dark despair should dim each future day* 
And even hope refuse her cheering ray. 
Her fairy form would bless his jvanderin? eyes, 
Like some pure spirit from the glowing uues. 

Reposing *mid Alhambra's shady bowers. 
She cheer'd his lonely and his weary hours ; 
But when, alas ! hb brow no longer wore 
The crown, which proudly grac*d his front before, 
When fickle Moors forsook his tottering throne, 
When, glory, power, and kingly state were gone, 
And threatening clouds were seen around to lower. 
Then, then he felt the more her witching power. 

Vanquished at lust upon the battle field, 
And forced Granada*s lofty towers to yield, 
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Still the fiur bad of promise brightlj jplow'd. 
From ber iMert's depths the wsrm auctions flowed ; 
Sbe sweetly soothed his cares, she blest his name, 
And sorrow imimM to light the kindling flame 
Which bum*d within that tender, &ithful mindt 
To aU his fitults, and all his errors blind. 

How sweet the eommumon of kindred minds. 

When sorrow each hope hath blighted ; 
When the heart which is barstinf with agony finds 

One fiuse with pure mapathy lighted. 
And must he from the nir Zorahayda be banish'd. 

Most the charm of eiistence for ever be broken T 
Has every fend dream of prosperity vani8h*d. 

Must be sigh over love's wither*d token ? 

In the tower of Gomares he gathered a few, 

^nd his warriors, still laithfol, he rallied. 
The InxMd Moorish banner &r over them flew. 

And forth to the battle he sallied. 
He retam'd— and his eye was cast down in despair. 

The glow on his cheek was still deeper ; 
** Farewell to Granada ! our foemen are there !** 

Loudly echoes the voice of the weeper. 

** Come, wife of my bosom ! together we '11 wander. 

The storm of affliction togcuier we 'U brave ; 
And perchance in some distant and desolate region. 

We may find a lone shelter, a home, and a grave, 
I would not my spirit should quit its sad mansion 

'Mid the taunts and revilings of conquering Spain, 
Where the feot of the victor would tread o'er my ashes. 

And reproach and dishonour would tarnish my name. 

^Oh, gaze on yon parapets towering on high. 
Those pillars of pride were but yesterday mine ; 

But to-day we are doom'd from their splendours to fly- 
Weep not for my sorrows, I mourn but for thine; 

Those halls shall re-echo the loud voice of grie^ 
Those fiiuntains in murmurs respond to our sorrow. 

But ne'er can they waken the bright smile again. 
Which woe from gay pleasure a moment would borrow 

* Around those gay mansions and beautiful bowers 

The foot of the stranger contemptuous shall press ; 
Unmark'd the bright fountains, uncultured the flowers, 

No fiiir hand to cherish, no soft voice to bless, 
Ill.fiaed Boabdil ! thy name shall be hated ! 

The babe shall repeat it with moaning and tears. 
And the eye which was sparkling, with pleasure elatsd. 

Indignant shall glance on thy cowardly tears.' 

He paused, and led away his mourning bride. 
In grief his solace, and in joy his pride* 
But whither do iiis weary rootsteps bend ?* 
What clime his brolien heart one joy can lend 7 
Where can he now from shame despairing fly,— 
^^mwit*' what golden sun, what beaming sky ? 
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On Afrie'i arid pUiu and jrsUow nnda, 
LonMd witli Iha Ksalem'i wild and nithleai bant 
With dvperal* tbrce be ^raap'd tha fata] lanca. 
And (liraDk Dot >t the icimitat's broad glaaoe ; 
Firbtinr tor ■trannn' rights ha biaTel; fell. 
While hu own knd wu loiik in aUvary'i apeU i 
Far Itooi aflectioo'i >oll uid aooUiin^ huid, 
laterr'd by atnn^cn in ■ fbnign had. 
Hoir atiann tbc itnicture of the hamu baait. 
Which sprm^ anew 'oeath aorrow'i qiuTering 4in 
Banting from wild deiptir, fhHn aullen gkNHn, 
And fired ^ fremy, haksning to the tomb. 
Rocklen of danger, — nnhiDe to tha itriie, — 
For Mrangera tdaadinc , — jielding e<nui lite, — 
That did Boabdil ainS on Afric'i plain, 

■" " ' li own Mi^t Spain! 
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THE SHUNAMITE. 



Thb tan had gently shed hU twilight beams 

O'er Shimain*B graceful waving harvest fields. 

And with his golden rajs each object tinged. 

Imparting to all nature hues of joy: 

The western sky had caught his parting ray, 

And with reflected glory shone above. 

In all the lovely varied hues which deck 

A summer sky ; masses of floating cloud 

Hung gorgeous in the clear, blue nrmament, 

Brilliant as are the fairest rainbow's hues ; 

While round them spread the light and silver hais. 

Beyond whose fi>ld the eye could just discern 

The pure transparence of the azure heaven. 

The scene was beautiful ! A tranquil sleep 

Seem*d on the brow of nature lightly resting ! 

It was an hour when the pure soul might rise 

And dwell in swoet communion with its God, 

And contemplation. and unroingled love 

Find (or a while repose and silence there. 

But where is she, the gentle, lovely mother, 

Whose soul delighted m an hour like this 7 

Oh, why does not her footstep softly shake 

From the moist grass the drops of pearly dew f 

Say, have the glittering charms of wealth and prid« 

Allured her from the sweetest charms of nature? 

Have the gay baubles she was wont to scorn 

Enticed her from this lovely scene away 7 

It cannot be ; perchance amid the sick 

Or suffering poor, her pitying spirit 

Finds sweet employment, while her liberal hand 

OflSuv relief to the sad prisoners 

Who on her bounty live. No I while her heart 

Was free fW>m care and racking anguish. 

She could soothe another's grief; but now^^ 

Alas ! how altered now — her darling child. 

The laughing, sprightly boy, who at her sid« 

Was wont in childish froUc to remain — 

Where is he now 7 The tones of his soft voice 

Would soothe a mourner's heart, however sad. 

Much more the mother's, who so dearly loved him— 

Ay, Urved him ! for she now hath nought to love 

Save the cold remnant of what once was life ! 

Yes *. in the splendid mansion which but seems 

To mock her heartfelt agony, she weeps. 

And weeping, watches o'er the lifeless corpse 

Of her adored, her beautiful, her boy. 

Perhaps just heaven removed this cherish'd flower. 

That her own heart, berefl of earthly joy. 

Might cling more closely to her God and Makei; 

I know not— but the blow was keenly felt, 

And deeply, truly nioum'd 
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The Bpacions room 
With rich emhroiderM tapestry was bang-. 
And, mingled with the massy, crimsoD folds, 
Shone many a gem of burning lustre. 
The floor was paved with polishM marble, 
And the lifeless form which lay before her 
Was array*d in costly garments ; but she, 
Vainlv communing there with icy death. 
If at her feet lay all the wealth of nations. 
One speaking glance of life frum those sweet e 
Now closed for ever, had been worth it alL 
The boy lay gently cradled on the knee 
Of the fond mother, and her crimson robe 
Around his form was wrapt ; while (m one arm 
His fair young head was pillow*d, and her hto\ 
Her aching brow, reclined upon the other. 
The auburn curls around his temples clun|^. 
Clustering in beauty there, and the blue veins, 
So clearly seen *neath the transparent skin, 
8eem*d flowing still with life-blood ; the long I 
Of his blue, half-closed eye appear*d to tremble 
On his fair cheek, while the fast-rolling tears 
Which from his mother*s darker orbits feU, 
Droop*d fl'om his snowy brow, as they had rest 
Upon a marble statue. 

Her grief 
Burst forth awhile in sora and bitter groans ; 
But when the view of death had for a time 
Met her dull vision, and the sight of sorrow 
Grew more &miliar, then her ^11 heart 
Burst forth in words, simple but plaintive. 
Sweetly pathetic were the gentle tones 
Of her melodious voice ; no ear 
Could listen but to pity, and no eye 
That saw her but must gaze and weep. 

LAMENT. 

And art thou gone, my beautiful, my boy. 
Thy sorrowing father's pride, thy mother's joy 
I had not thought, my child, to view thee so, 
In death's cold clasp laid motionless and low ! 
I had not thought to close thy beaming eyes. 
To hear thy dying groans, thy feeble cries. 
Alas ! that thus for thee my tears should flow ! 
I thought not that this form, so fair and bright. 
Death with his chilling arrows e'er could bhght 
And oh, my child, my child, it cannot be 
That his cold hand hath rested upon thee ! 
That this fair form, so active but to-day, 
Is now a senseless, lifeless mass of clay- 
Dust of the earth, flt subject for decay! 

How white thy brow ! how beautiful thy skin ! 
The spirit must be resting still within! 



IT th J mother'! oh* '. 
lODniing heut ahali break ' 



Ah, mj Bweet boy, 1^ vb walch'd thine in&nt jemim 
With joj ■nd grief, Bllemals bop« anil fearm. 

For DiiDy a night I' ve borne thee on my linee. 

Full many an boar of care I've apeot for thee; 
Tbjr joy would glad me, and thy griat brbg tear*. 
Fond fancy pictured thee ■ noble man, 
Tbe Etirest vork in nolurp'i wandroiu pita; 
The faremuit lender in eucli pstriol band, 
Sedecming Syria rmm her foeaian's hand : 
Fearlea* in buttle, iwiileat io the race. 
Replete vith coarige, virtue, atreagtb, tnd graee ; 
1 law thee gtneroui, noble, active, mild. 
And bleat the hero aa my darling child 1 
Bat oh, my God ! tbeae btqiea were Cnuh'd by thee , 
How ahall I mormur tt thy dread decree ! 
Huih, rebel spirit 1 whiapering oooacience telU 
I should not vent each tronbled thougfat which swell* . 

In my lorn heart— tny woe* I'll speak no more. 
Nor each vain thought which there impatient dwells. 

Wailing for Dlterance at my boaom'a door. 
Hmue, dormant soul '. nor sleep when needed mosti 
While thy frail bark oa adverse seas is tost. 
And all thj oomlbrt, all thy hope is lost '. 
Ill hie me to the pro;Ael's mountain home. 
He shall redeem my darling from the tointi. 
Or teach me how, resign'd, to bear my doom. 

She ceased; 
A gknee of hope o'er ber pale features Oash'd, 
Ado with odwoiiImI energy shs raised 
Her fteble bands in prayer to heaven. 
Once more she presi'd ber pallid lips apoa 
The marble forehead of her lovely boy. 
Then rising, laid the cold and liftlesi load 
From off her boeom, itrong in tier despair ; 
Then wildly throwmg back the lilken fold* 
Which droop'd upon tbe wall, she rush'd slang. 
Through many a corridor and hall, illumed 
With glittering lamps and gems of bamiag loslre. 
Ber sandali'd feet glanced bghlt; on the floor. 
And her soft tread no answering echo gnvej 
But heavier far her (botslep would have been. 
Beneath the galling burden on )ier heart, 
ir all bad been despair ; but the imall gnin of hapt 
Which Unger'd still wilbln, her obwwJ ooam 
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Served but to quicken ; ■omething in her sot 
Seem'd bettling with its sorrow, and a spmrk 
Lighted by hope, within, a tiny star. 
Shone o'er the almost desert gjoom of woe. 
She hasted on ; and soon her farm was lost. 
In its dim outline, amid the windinn 
Of her noble mansion. Where hath she goi 
Why at this moment leafe her lifeless son ? 
What hmnan Toioe can yield her heart relief 
What hand redeem her lored one from the di 
Return, frail moomer ! and indolse thy griei 
Where none are nigh to view its heartfelt paj 
Retom, nor seek one sympathetic heart 
In the cold world aronnd thee : thou wilt see 
Since rankling sorrow hath oppressM thy sov 
All who with smiles attended thee before 
Will gaae on thee in scorn, and mock tb^ tea 
Nor Med thy bitter groans. Oh better far 
In thine own heart to hide each torturing grit 
And meet thy sorrow here. But she hath go 
Twilight is stealing on, and she h^ gone! 
And where ! — Gaxe on yon rugged path, whi 
Far onward to the mountain's brow, and then 
Behold her toiling on her weary way! 
The thorny brambles meet along her path, 
And close around o'ershadowing thickets grov 
But still she rushes on — the piercing thorn 
Or &llen bough, alike unheeding lul. 
And with despairing heart and weary step 
Reaches the mighty prophet's mountain home 

• ••••• 

The last fkint day-streak gleams on CarmeTs t 
And lights the tearful traveller on her way. 
As with the holy man of God she turns 
Her sorrowing footsteps backward to her home 
They enter, and once more she stands beside 
The silent couch of her unconscious boy. 
There, overcome by speechless, mute despair. 
Her agony how great ! — Gild, deathlike drops 
Hang on her snowy brow, and, half'distncted 
With o'erwhelming grie^ she turns her from tl 
Of the dear object of her fondest love. 

• • • • s 

Behold the prophet ! Lo ! the man of God 
Is lowly bending o'er the couch of d^th — 
His long, dark mantle floating loosely round 
His tall, majestic form ; his silver locki 
Parted far backward on hb noble brow, 
And his foil, piercing eye upraised to heaven ! - 
His hands are clasp'd — the feeble fingers 
Trembling with emotion, and from his lips 
BufKfft forth an ardent prayer. He ceased, 
And on the body »tn)tcfa*d his a^ form. 
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BEUHA^AS'S FEAST. 
TBKomH pfoad Bekliamr'B lofty balli 

And o'er bi« notTen^ljing villi. 
The bkai of torclm gluiiiinr. 

Huk ! the Ttnca of moiic bm£i 
SofUj on the miduif ht tir, 

Eeeb boiiterooi ihout of laughter apulu 
Of hearU antoDctt'd bj woe or can. 

71m ■Mind* of joj hannoniooi floatiog 

O'er Eaphratei' aUver tide. 
Which flow* in lippka, eentlj piMDg 

Near many ■ lower of ilalelj prid& 
With mirth, Betahanar'a halU rewoild, 

Jov apread* each imiling (ealore o'«r. 
And laughing haudreda gather round 

The red libalioua, ai tbej pour 

FrMD ailnt cap, and golden nm, 

Onee maDtling with the holy wine. 
By impious handi in Hen^ torn 

From great Jehorah'a lacred ahriiw. 
Soinnuided by each amiling gneat. 

In regal pomp and aplsndid (tale. 
With aU *ave God's approTsl bleat, 

The warrior king serenely sale. 

Tbeii bearta demaoiac plBaaim tbnnd, 

Exohing Iriumpfa awall'd their atraio. 
While larael'a chitdmn, captire, boondi. 

Were groaning 'nealh their weight of pai 
Bright lamps o'erhung the festiTe aoenc^ 

Diffusing SDtlen'd brillianca round. 
While mocking Iirael's mighty Lord, 

Tlicy daahV ■ ■ * 
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Why does Belahaxzar*8 Up turn pale ? 

Why shrinks his form with trembling fear f 
Why &des, within hb tiger eye, 

The scornful glance, the taunting sneer 7 
A shadowy cloud o'erhaoffs the wall, 

A mighty hand each fold reveals! 
There*s silence in that princely hall, 

And trembling awe each vein congeals. 

The mystic fingers darkly move, 

And words unknown in silence trace ; 
Wide o*er the illumined walls they spread. 

While horror fills each pallid face ! 
Oh ! who those awful words may read. 

Or who their mighty import tell? 
What hand perfi>rm*d the fearful deed, 

What tongue may break the magic spell ! 

Come forth, ye Chaldean seers ! come forth. 

Ye men of Egypt's burning soil! 
Let the dread words your thoughts employ. 

And be the object of your toil ! 
Oh, gaie upon the glowing wall! 

Ha ! proud magicians, do ye shrink 7 
Say, does the sight your hearts appal 

As if on death's terrific brink 7 

Now, strive to win the golden crown, 

The scarlet robe, the badge of power— 
And tell if heaven in justice frown. 

If round your king the tempest lower. 
But still they shrink with innate fear. 

Still from the awful scene retire ; 
While trembling lips proclaim their awe, 

And rouse the monarch's fiercest ire. 

Who may the characters explain, 
When Chaldea's ancient sages fail 7 

Must the dread secret thus remain 
Wrapt in its dark mysterious veil 7 

Come forth, thou man of God, come forth • 

By heaven beloved, by roan reviled. 
Robed in the mantle of thy faith, 

Come forth, Jehovah's chosen child ! 
Fear not to read Belshazzar's fate ! 

Thy heavenly Father guides thee still ! 
Though robed m scarlet, throned in state. 

Thy Gkxl can mould him at his will 

Oh, mark his firm, majestic mien ! 

Oh, mark his broad and lofly brow ! 
With sofien'd courage, calm, serene. 

And floah'd with coDscioos virtue'a gloww 
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"Ofa king ! in wealth, and pride, ind polMr, 

At God's great fboMool hrnnUr fall. 
That God hatli aeal'd thy doon tbii hour, 

Tia ataiDp'd on Tooder filled wall 
"Thj itabbom knee waa oerer bent, 

Thy earthly heart waa humbled nsver 
Barore the thraoe oT Israel's God, 

Of'lile, of breath, of power the gmr. 
Aninrt the Lord of heaTea thy hand 

In bold impiel; ia raised, 
And Teawla lacred to bia mine 

Tbe baata of idol goda have jTBoed. 

He, in wboee balance lordi of earth 

With joatice, mercy, power, are tried, 
Bath weigh'd thine errora and U17 worth. 

Bat Tirtne ia o'ercome hy pride. 
From death thoa art no longir free. 

Thy Bim of glory aball decline; 
The froldeo orown no more ahall bind 

Thai proud, ambitioui brow of thias. 

■The Medea and Peniana ahall poMeei 

That which so lately waa thine own 1 
God will e'en now oar wronga redieaa. 

And hurl thee from thy tottering thioae." 
Ha ceand,— ■■) awful liience reign'd. 

And cbain'd each aCBrcely throbbing breaat 
Where were the paasion* once eo rude 7 — 

Lull'd by tlie propbel'* rotce lo reat T 

Gan on BeUhaziai'e pallid brow, 

And trace the tivid horror there; 
Big drops o'erhung its nirface DOW, 

And backward starts the claatering halr| 
Bia eyeballs itrsiri'i), and wildly slonnf 

Upon the spot which beani his doom. 
Beam like a frighled lion glaring 

Through the dark Ibrest'a lonely ^oom. 

Mom hath biighlan'd o'er Chaldea, 
Morning, lovely, fragrant, bright. 

Glory crowDB a night of terror, 
Daala of daiknaa view bar ti(fat. 
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Eophntet* waves are brightly sparkling 
Beneath Aorora*s ros? beam. 

As though the niffht had never darken*d 
Above its broad and rapid stream. 

The dose of evening view*d it smiling, 

Deck*d with' barks and forms of light. 
The weary moments still beguiling, 

Sporting on its bosom bright 
Where are all its beauties banishM ? 

Why its banks so lone and still ? 
Have all its pride and glory vanish*d. 

All save desc^ation chill? 

The Mede and Persian have been here, 
Heaven's just vengeance to fulfil ; 

Prood Belshazzar rei^^ns no more, 
God haa wrought his sovereign wilL 

1834. 



TO KT MOTHER ON CHRISTMAS DAT. 

Wben last this morning brightly shone 

Around my youthful head. 
Inspiring love and joy and glee, 

Dismissing fear and dread, 

I thought not I should see thee here 
Reclininff <m thy Margaret's breast; 

I thought that in a brighter sphere 
Thy weary soul womd sweetly rest 

But since the mighty God above 
Has granted this my fervent prayer. 

My heart is filled with joy and bve 
ror all his kindness and his care. 

Oh, may his guardian wings overspread. 
To guard from sorrow, pain, or harm. 

My mother's weary aching head. 
And every rising fear disarm. 

May sweet reflections soothe thy cares, 
And fill with peace thy beating heart, 

And may the feast which love prepares 
A sweet security impart 

When He, who warm'd thy gentle soul. 
And planted every virtue there. 

Shall snatch thee hence to realms of bliss, 
And fi'ee from earthly sin and care, 

Oh, may a daughter's tender hand 

The pillow of affliction smooth. 
Teach every grief to lose its pang. 

And every sorrow fondly soothe. 
1834. 



)RAMA OF GENEVA. 

UwelhOB, 
md otn ^Te, 
n mast be, 
reetlj live ! 
inactiTa bend*. 



austrn oetgrown, 
ping willow bend*. 
WDM of blue, 

ted there. 



And towwing ttt abore, the mighty Alpa 
Bear tbor tsll h«di terrific and ■abhniB, 

E*ch mow-capp'd ■nmmit mingliDg with the d 
Deem* to d^ the nmfei of lime. 



u u thooEh tbe glowing caavua moved, 
figare fiU'd with Uft uid joy u ' ' 
I duk blue walen it my feat 



Each figare fiU'd with Uft uid joy ind lore, 
Ab if the aazk blue walen it my feat 

Would break the chun whicb binds them there, and m 
Each hill, each rock leem bersting into life. 

The painter mock'd reality so well ; 
It nema ■■ if tboee ihadowj forms would speak, 

Could th«y but break the artist's magio ipelL 



THE FDNERAL BELL. 

Haaa ! the badly pealing bell 

Riaea on tbe momlng air; 
Ila tooea aabdaafl and sadly swell. 

For death, nnpi^ng death is then ! — 
Hsrk ! again it peals aloud. 

Bearing sorrow on its tone ; 
While from the sad assembled crowd. 

Is beard the echoing sob and groan. 
Tea, in that sotemn note is heard 

A Toice proclaiming woe and death ' 
A ToicB which tells of eodteas time, 

or sorrow's desolating breatli 
To the warm fancy it would iaj, ' 

Id wm^ which strike the hurt with fear ; 
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Words for the thougfatleas, vain, and gay. 
Words echoed from the sable bier— 

** A spirit from the world hath fled, 

A soul from earth departed ; 
While moamers weep above the dead, 

Despairingr — brc^en^iearted ! 
Through the vast fields of viewless time 

That conscious soul hath gone ; 
To answer for each earthly crime. 

At 6od*8 eternal throne. 

** There at his mighty bar it stands, 

A trembling, guilty thing, 
To answer all his Judge demands. 

Or his dread praises sing! 
Dust to its kindred dust returns ! 

Earth to its mother earth ! 
8till*d are its passions and its cares, 

And hush*d its voice of mirth. 

** Then learn from this how weak and vain 

Is every earthly gift; 
How in one instant all may fade. 

And leave thee thus bereft ! 
When thy fond heart is filled with joy. 

With gay and mirthful feeling, 
Bethink thee, that the form of death 

Beside thee may be stealing; 
That ere another hour has past, 

That rosy smile may fade, 
And the light form that glides so fast, 

In the cold tomb be laid. 

** That the young heart within that clay. 
To God^s dread bar shall pass away, 

And the dim future, dark to thee. 
Shall bear it on its tideless sea, 

To light or darkness, joy or woe. 
Just as thy life hath passed bek>w.** 

1834. 



VEB8E8 WRITTEN WHEN TWELVE TEARS OF AGE. 

LINB3 ON RECEIVING A BLANK.BOOK FROM MT MOTHER. 

Though the new year has open*d in sickness and fear, 
Though its dawning has witness'd the sigh and the tear. 
Though the load on my heart and the weight on my brain. 
And Uie sadness around me cause sorrow and pain. 
Each feeling of woe from my bosom is driven 
While I view the sweet volume affection has given. 
And' gating delighted on binding and leaf^ 
I forget every thought which is tmotured with grie£ 
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Thoa^ it needed no gift from my mother to pro?e 
The £pth of that current of lon^-cherishM love, 
Which hath flow'd on unceasio^, unalteriDg still, 
Throogh aorrows unable its bright waves to chill. 
Yet 'tis strangely delightful, 'tis sweet to possess 
Some noementos to cherish and gaze on like this. 
Some gift which long hence may impart to the mind 
FVesh hues of the image there sweetly enshrined : 
Which, when every gay feeling is clouded with night, 
Hay burst on the soul like an angel of light. 
And presenting nnalter'd the visions of love,. 
Whidi had slumber'd awhile the more sweetly to sooth* 
Hay illumine the darkness with radiance sublime. 
But more bright from repose, and unclouded by time. 
Oh, think not, my mother, I ever shall part 
From a token thus soothing, and sweet to my heart ; 
That the dear little volume thus coming from thee, 
Shall e*er be less valued, less cherished by me. 
When the fathomless future its page shall unfold. 
When time o*er this head now so vouthful has roll*d. 
And left me like others, gray, wither*d and old. 
Then, then shall this gift of the merry new year. 
From the loved one whose spirit no longer is here, 
Impart a sweet sadness, and draw the warm tear. 
T wUl bring to remembrance my own lovely home. 
And each feeling, each hope, which is now m its blooni^ 
As a fair little talisman bound up with joy 
T will be clasp'd to my bosom its fond hopes to buoy 
And the love now within it must cease there to dwell. 
When I bid this dear volume a lasting ftirewell. 
1835. 
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TO FANCY. 

Flt on, aerial Fancy! fly 
Back, back through many an age. 

To scenes which long have glided by. 
Untold on history^s page. 

Oh, stretch thy heavenward wings, and soar 
Through clouds mysterious and sublime. 

To scenes which earth shall view no more. 
Far down the dark abyss of time. 

Lit by thy pure, celestial torch. 

Earth, heaven, and sea have softly gIow*d, 
Nought in created space which ne'er 

To thine enchanting sway hath bow'd. 

Worlds framed and beautiBed by thee. 
Have glow'd with every rainbow hue. 

And o'er each meaner thing thy form 
Hath shed a radiance as it flew. 
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AD potent Fancy ! deign to bend 
One glanoe upon Uiy suppliant here ! 

Thy glowing car in kindness send. 
And bear me to thy beauteous sphere. 

Bdie?e me, thou hast ever been 
The cherish*d monarch of my heart! 

There's not one thought, one hope, one scene, 
In which thy yagariet have no part 

Then deign to look with pitying eye 
Upon thy Totary's bended fiMrm ; 

Disperse each cloud from yonder sky, 
And clasp me in thy guardian arm. 

1835. 



INVOCATION TO SPRING. 

Bum down from thv chariot, oh beautiful Spring, 

Unft>ld like a standard thy radiant wing, 

And beauW and joy in thy rosy path bring ! 

We long lor thy coming, sweet goddess of love, 

We watoh for thy smile in the pore sky above. 

And we sigh for the hour when the wood birds shall sing. 

And nature shall welcome thee, beautiful Spring ! 

How the lone heart will bound as thy presence draws near. 

As if borne from thb world to some lovelier sphere ! * 

How the fond soul to meet thee in raptures shall rise. 

When thy first blush has tinted the earth and the skies. 

Oh, send thj soil breath on the icy-bound stream, 

*T will vamsh, *t will melt, like the forms in a dream. 

Released from its chains, like a child in its glee, 

'T will flow in its beauty, all sparkling and nee. 

It will spring on in joy, like a bird on the wing. 

And hail thee with music, oh beautiful Spring ! 

But tread with thy foot on the snow-oover*d j^ain, 

And verdure and beauty shall smile in th^ train. 

Onlv whisper one word with thy seraph-like voice, 

And nature to hear the sweet sound shall rejoice ! 

Oh, Spring ! lovely goddess ! what form can compare 

With thine so resplendent, so glowing, so fail 7 

What sunbeam so bright as thy own smiling erve. 

At whose glance the dark spirits of winter do fly 7 

A garland of roses is twined round th^ brow. 

Thy cheek like the pale blush of evenmg doth glow ; 

A mantle of green o*er thy soft form is spread. 

And the xephyr*s light wing gently plays round thy head. 

Oh, could I but mount on the eagle*s dark wing, 

And rest ever beside thee. Spring, beautiful Spnng ! 

Methinks, I behold thee ! I hear thy soft voice ! 

And in ftUness of heart I rejoice I 1 rejoice ! 
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Bat the cold wind is moaning, the drear enow doth fall. 
And naught but the ihrieking blast echoes my call. 
Oh, heed the frail offering an infant can bring ! 
Oh, grant my petition. Spring, beautiful Spring ! 
1835. 



FROM THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINTH PSALM. 

Whkrb from thy presence shall I flee? 
Where seek a hiding-place from thee? 
If the pure breath of heaven I share, 
Lo! I shall find thy spirit there! 
If wandering to the depths of hell, 
I trust in secresy to dwell. 
Behold ! in all thy power and might. 
Thou, Lord, shalt pierce the veil of night 
If on the radiant wings of mom 
To unknown lands I 'm gently borne ; 
There, even there thy hand shaU lead 
Thy voice support my sinking head. 
If to my inmost soul I say. 
Darkness and night shall shroud my way, 
That darkness shall dissolve in liffht. 
And day usurp the throne of night 
No power can dim thy searching eye, 
Or bid thy guardian spirit fly. 
Thou knowest well each infant thought, 
Which passion, pride, or sin has taught ; 
And doubts and fears, but half expressed. 
To thee. Almighty, stand conftss*di 
Plain as the waves of yonder sea, 
Man*s subtlest thoughts are known to thee. 
From the small insect tribe, which plays 
Within the sun's enlivening rays. 
To the broad ocean waves, which rise 
In heaving bilk>ws to the skies. 
Or great or small, each work of thine, 
It whispers of a hand divine. 
E!ach breeze which fans the twilight hour. 
Speeds onward, guided by thy power; 
Each wind which wildly sweeps abroad. 
Is teeming with the voice of God. 
1835. 



STANZAS. 



The power of mind, the force of raioa, 
Ob, what human heart can tefl. 

Or the deep and stirring thoughts^ 
Which in the poet's boMn dweU ! 
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The bif h ind bdy dreuiiB of hMten, 
Which raise the soul aboTO 

This world of care, this sphere of •in^ 
To realms of li^ht and love. 

Oh who can tell its energy 7 
The spirit's power and might. 

When genius, with sublimetit force, 
Appoints its upward flight, — 

And lifb the struggling sool abote 

The prison-house of clay. 
To roam amid the fancied realms 

Of glory and of day ! 

And breathes immortal ▼igoar 
To sustain it through this li&. 

The index of a higher world. 
With power and beauty riie. 

Oh, how sublime the ytsj thought, 
That this frail form of'^mine 

Contains a spirit destmed soon 
In purer worlds to shine. 

To unfold its infant energies. 

In on immortal clime. 
And fiir more glorious become 

Each passing hour of time. 

That it contains the heavenly germ 

Of future being now. 
Created there to beautify. 

Where clearer waters flow. 

And there expand the glowing bud, 
*Mid worlds of light and love, 

Tbroogh the bright realms of ether. 
In glory still to rove. 




LETTER TO A POETICAL CORRESPONDENT, 

WRITTEN OITRIlfO MT ILLHIS8, lit AMSWKE TO OKI IN WHICH SBS OC 
SCEISKS PJUASUS AS BLIND, HALT, AND LAME, AND ENDKaTOUBS tO 
OHXER MB WITH THE PB08PBCT OV SPEEDY BBOOTBBT. 

Now, my dear Cousin Maggy, bdmld me again, | 

Relieved in a measure from sickness and pain ; 

With a welUsharpenM phiz, and a cap on my head, 

Just bidding fiu^well to the irksome sick bed, I 

And endeavouring to tone mjr enfeebled youn^ lyre 

To a theme which was woot its wild notes to inspife. j 



Without her I rs dared to engnce in ■ toog ; 
And abielded and gaided bj Clio no more, 
To meet ih; Pejwu) 1 tremblingly Kuir. 
Wbile coDUtad by the ihacklM of Bickneia and pun, 
For many a day on mj couch I bad lain, 
And in ■eeking fbi reat, to mj weak frame deniad, 
Waa toMing filigaed on each aore, aching aide, 
There came down a tall ipirit of light (u it were,) 
Frem the roilnu of the aky and the regions of air ; 
He diipell'd from my bosom its gloom and ila dread. 
And kindled the torcbllsht of hope in their stead. 
Ah ! then, mj dear friend, » great was his power. 
He Ooold lighten my pnia. and loothe solitude's hoar ; 
Ah why thai, my cousin, thns brand him vilh ahanie 
Ah why then describe him as " ■ighlless and tame)" 
All noble and Icnel; be seein'd to mine eye, 
And when ceasing to riew him I ceased with a aigb ! 
His wings were expanded, his eyebeam was Gre ! 
And that heart had been old he could &il to inspire. 
But atas '. I should fail, did I strive to portray 
Bat MM balfof the graces which round Mm did play. 
Aim! behl captive my sool with their wihlsring sway; 
So ao more 111 oontemplale bis chirms or thine own. 
But try to inform you how we're getting on. 
Dsar mother still sits on her old rocking-obiir. 
Either Ihioking, or smiling, or silent with oars ; 
Umii plyioK ™' needle with industry still. 
Or scribMing and wearing some lamish'd gDOaeqailL 
Dear Malty is thinking of railroads again. 
And longs to get hold of the raiJ and the cilaiit. 
He talks of embankmenla, canals, and high-bridges, 
Of staom-cars and tunnela, of awampa and ofditchn. 
While dear little JTrat, with bis well-Gnger'd book, 
Sita gaiing around him with compUeeot look ; 
Bat alas I my dear coi, the poor fellow has lost 
He freqaent anmsemeiit hs vilaed the most ; 
For knins, in the midst of oar sickness and car**, 
Tlie glass in oar pariour waa carried up stairs, 
(Other fimitnra changed — hen wae statioo'd a bad^ 
So a mirtor much smaller was [daoed in its stead. 
And my hapleas young brother is able no more 
To admire his own beauty and grace as befbn; 
He looks at the tempter all nieful and sad. 
And in vain the attempt to attain it is mads. 
And with long, disappointed, and aorrowfiil mlei^ 
Ha ratirea fiom the spot lo ooooaol Us ehagrin. 
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Oh ! join, my dnr ooorin, with me, and bewiil 
That his MMirces of pieaeure thus early should &iL 
Old Lto^ tired oat with his frolic and play. 
Lies quietly sleeping the rest of the day; 
While pussy is pumng^ contentedly near. 
Devoid of sill oare and onconsdous of fear. 
But enough c^this nonsense ! I fain would request 
That my cousin again may be honoured and UoBi 
"By reoeiTing thy musical Kag as a guest : 
fius arrival 1*11 welcome with heartfelt deliffht. 
And gaze on hb beauties fitim morning tiU night 
Dear uncle and cousins Lne*er can forget, 
With sweet little Georgie, his Aunty, and Kate, 
Give our love to them all, and yourself must receive 
My warm and my lasting afiection. Believe, 
I shall ever remam as I now am to thee, 
Your dear little cousin, and 

BfAnoAarr M D. 
Ballston, 1835. 



STANZAa 

Though nought but Iife*s sunshine has spread o*er my path, 
Though no real distress has e'er clouded my brow : 

Though the storms of affliction around me have past, 
And shed o*er me nought save the rainbow's bright glow ; 

Though nursed from the cradle with tenderest care. 
Though shelter'd from all that might grieve or distress ; 

Thouffh life's pathway has blush'd with the fidrest of flowers, 
And my heavenly Father has ceased not to Mess ; 

Though the diillness of want and the darkness of woe 
fVwn my joyous young spirit have rapidly fled : 

Though tM presence of all whom I cherish and love 
Has not ftil'd its sweet influence around me to shed ; 

Still, still there are moments of darkness and grie( 
Which steal o'er my soul like the spirit of woe ; 

I know not their coming, I fbel not their cause, 
But o'er my rapt spirit they silently flow. 

I feel for a while as some terrible blow 

Had deptived me of comfort, of friends, and of home; 
Then depart they as silent, and leave my freed soul 

Again in the bright path of pleasure to roam. 

Like clouds in the sky of enjoyment they pass, 
And shed o'er my heart a sensation of sadne«; 

Like douds do they fflide o'er the surface of light* 
And leave me agim to the qurit of gladness. 

183i. 
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VEK8E8 WRITTEN WUBN THIRTfifiN YEARS OW AOB. 
VERSIFICATION FROM OSSIAN. 

Whole the stream in its wildness was rashinff below, 
And the oak in its grreatness was bending^ UKive, 

Fdl Cathba the brave by the hand of his foe, 
By the hand of Duchomar, his rival in love. 

Dnchomar repair'd to the cave of the wild. 
Where dwelt in her beauty the star of his breast, 

Where she wanderM alone, natare*s sensitive child, 
Knowing little of life bat its love and its rest 

*0h, beantifiil daoghter of Cormao the proud I 
Oh Morna, thou direst that earth can beslow ! 

Why dweUest thou here, *neath the dark, angry cloud * 
Why dweUest thou here where the wikl waters flow t 

** The old oak is murmuring aloud m the blast, 
Which ruffles the breast of the &r distant sea. 

The storm o*er the heavens his thick veil hath cast. 
And the sky in its sternness is frowning on thee ! 

** But thou art like snow on the black, wither*d heath. 
Thy ringlets are soft as the mist of the night. 

When it wmds round the broad hill its delicate wreath. 
By the sub at its parting made gorgeously bright.** 



** Whence oomest thou, man of the fierce-rolling eye T** 
Said the beautiful maid of the dark flowing hair ; 

' Oh proud is thy bearing, and haughty, and nigh. 
And thy brow, there is darkness and gloominess there. 

** Perchance thou hast heard from our fbeman of Uood ; 

Doth Swaran appear on the broad-heaving sea. 
Doth he pour en our coast like the deep raging flood 7 

What tidings from Lochlin, Duchomar, fbr met** 

** No tidings from Lochlin, oh Moma, I brinr, 
I come from the chase of the fleet-footed deer; 

My arrows have sped like the eagle's swift wing. 
And the scatheless have fled from my presence for fear. 

** Three deer at my ftet in the death-pang have Uid,— 
Fair daughter of Cormac, one perithM fbr thee ; 

As my soul do I love thee, oh white-handed maid ! 
And quQoi of my heart ever more ahalt thou be!** 

IS 
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** Dncfaoroar !** the maiden with firmness replied, 
** No portion of love do I cherish for thee ; 

For thy hosom is dark with its passioos and prMe» 
And fickle thy heart as the wide>roiling 




** But Gathba ! tboa only shaQ Moma adore, 
Thine image akme this fond bosom shall fill ; 

Oh bright are thy k>cks as the sunbeams of day, 
Wb«i the mists of the valley are climbing the hilL 

** Hast thou seen him, Duchomar, yonng Cathba the brave? 

Hast thon seen the fiur chief on his pathway of light? 
Th« daughter of Cormac the mighty is here 

To welcome her love when he comes from the fight* 

** Then long shalt thou tarry, oh Moma !** he cried. 
And fiercely and snllenly gaxed on the maid, 

** Then long shah thoa tarry, oh Moma ! for here 
Is the Mood of thy chief on I>nchomar*s dark bladew 

**Cold, cold is thy hero, and slain by my hand, 
His tomb will I rear upon Cromla*s dark hiUs ; 

Oh torn on Dnchomar thy soft-beamtng eye. 

For his arm is like lightning, which withers and kiUs.** 

** Has he fallen in death, the brave offspring of Torman?*' 
The maiden exclaimM in the accents of woe, 

**The first in the chase, and the foremost in battle,*- 
Oh sad is my bosom, and dark was the blow ! 

** And dark is Dochomar, and deadly his venffeanoe, 
He hath blasted each hope which was bright in the bud ; 

Fell foe onto Moras, oh lend me thy weapon, 
For Cathba I loved, and I stiU love his blood.** 

He yielded the sword to her moaming and sighs, -^ 
She plunged the red blade in his fut-heavinflr side ; 

And he lay by the stream, as the blasted oak lies. 
Till raising his hand he indignantly cried, 

** Danghter of blue^ielded Cormac ! thy blow 
Haul cut off my youth €rom the fame I love best ; 

My glory hath fled like a pale wreath of snow. 
And Moraa ! thy weapon is cold in my breast 

** Oh give me to Moina, the maiden of beautv. 

Her dreams in the darkness are fraught with my nama^ 

Mytomb she will raise in the caves on the mountain. 
That hunters may welcome the mark of my &me. 

** She win hang o*er my grave like the mists of the mondngt 
And dwell on my memory with fondness and pride, — 

But my bosom is cold, and the lifeblood is ebbing, 
Oh Moras, draw forth the cold blade from ray side ** 
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Slowly ind sadly the carae at hia bidding. 
And drew forth the aword from his fasLbleeding bretft, 

But he i^iineed tlie red steel in her own lovely bosom. 
And laid her fair form on the damp earth to rest. 

Her tresses dishevellM around her were flowing, 
The blood fforgling ftst from the wide-gaping wound. 

And the eye uiat was bright, and the cheek that was glowing. 
In dimness and pallor and silence were bound. 

Oh Moma ! be thou as the moon, when its lirht 
Shines forth fit>m her throne on the light fleecy dood. 

To watch o*er the ffrave of thy lover at night. 
And wrap his odd tomb in thy silvery rarood. 
i835. 



TO THE MUSE,. AFTER MY BROTHER'S DEATH. 

Ab, where art thoa wandering, sweet spirit of song. 
Who ooce bore my rapt fancy on bright wings slong ? 
That soaring from earth, with its cares and its pains. 
It might bathe in the light of thy seraph-like strains 7 

Ah, whither art fled in thy beauty and gladness 7 

Why leave me in silence thy loss to towail 7 
Dost thou shrink firom the heart that is tinctured with sadness^ 

The eye that b dimm*d, or the cheek that is pale 7 

SiDoe last waved around me thy pinions of light. 
The ehillness of sorrow hath breathed o*er my home^ 

For one joyfbl young spirit hath taken its flight. 
One icy-cold form has been borne to the tomb^ 

Like a flow*ret of summer, he wither*d and died 
In the springtime of beauty, of youth, and of pride ; 
In the neshness of hope he was borne to his tomb. 
And the home of his kindred is shadow*d with gloom. 

Then return to my bosom, thou wakener of joy. 
Oh touch with thy fingers my drooping young lyre! 

Airake it to pleasures time ne*er can destroy, 
And its chords with a heavenly calmness inspire. 



1836. 
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LINES. 



on SEAAIMO SOME rASBAOBi KSAO imOM 

*^mmooum or wqium.** 



Oh, pause* not yet, for many an hour 

rd lend a raptured ear, 
The thrilling, melUng aweetnew 

or that aeraph ftrain to bear. 

Dispel not yet the sofien*d joy 

Tboee genfle tones imfMiit, 
While painting in such vivid hoe^ 

The worth of woman's heart 

Priestess of song ! could we but feel 

The value of thine own, 
How many a soul would bow beftve 

Thy spirit's lofty throne. 

How many now elated 

With the muse's faintest smile. 
Would turn them to thy radiant shrinei 

And worship there awhile. 

With softest touch thy magic hand 

Awaked the deeping lyre, 
To all a woman's tenderness, 

And all a poet's fire. 

And proudly soar'd thy lofty mind 
Each earthly thought above. 

And vainly sought thy woman's heart 
For something more to love. 
1836. CUnfiniflhed.] 



AN APPEAL FOR THE BLINa 

Tbodgh thousands pass the mourners by. 
And scorn the suppliant's bended knoB, 

••Hope springs exulting" to the eye. 
When sorrow turns its glance on thee. 

For soft compassion's slumbering ray. 
And pity's melting glance is there. 

To chase the sufierer's fears away, 
And soothe to calmness wild despair. 



Lumch'd ibrth od lile'i oncertBiD pilb, 

Iti beat ind brightest gitt deaied. 
No power to fiock iti &fpant Bower*, 



No nj to [Herce the glodm wlUun, 
And chue the dirEnsH with ib light; 

No rtdiuit mornins diwn lo win 
Hia ipirit (Void (he ehidee of night 

Httnrc^ whoM mlile, lo pare ind ftir. 
Cute a bright glow o'er life'e dark strei 

ITatDre, aweet aoother of our care, 
Baa not a aingle amile lor him. 



Not ao with Aim — hii aoal, chain'd down 
Br doubt, BDd loaelineas, and care, 

Feela bat miafbrliine'a chilling frown, 
And brooda ia darknea and deapiir. 

FiTour'd I7 heavAi! oh haite Ihee on, — 
Thj bleat Redeemer pointa the way, — 

Haate o'er the apiril'a gloom to poor 
The light of mtellectual da;. 

Them oanat not laiae their drooping lida, 
And wake them to the noonda; (dd ; 

Thoa canat not ope what God hath cloeed. 
Or caniel aught Hia haoda have done. 
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ThoQ cantt Ulame that rayleas Toid, 
Till darknen like the day.beem glowi^ 

ThoQ cuMt implant the brilliant ;em 
Of thoof ht, in each benighted soul. 

Till back from radiance so divine 
The clouda of ignorance shall roU. 

TboB sbalt thou shed a purer ray 
0*er each beclouded mind within. 

Than poors Sno glorioos orb of day 
On this dark worid of care and sin. 

Prise you a self-approring mind? 

Then lay thine offering here; 
The clouded orbits of the blind 

Shall yield a gratdul tear. 

Would*Bt thou the blessings of that band 
Should crowd thy path below? 

That hearts, enlighten*d by tby hand, 
With gratitude should flow 7 

And would*st thou seek the matchless lot* 
To God*s own children gfiven, 

A conscience calmly resting *neath 
The favoring smiles of Heaven ? 

Then speed thee on in mcrcy*s cause. 
And ^oh the blind to see; 

** Hope springs exulting** in the eye 
That sorrowing turns to thee. 

And wannest blessings on thy head. 
Full many a voice shall call; 

And tears upon thy memory shed. 
Like Hermon*s dew shall fall ? 

And when the last dread day has come» 
Which seals thy endless doom ; 

When the freed soul shall seek its home^ 
And triumph o*er the tomb; 

When lowly bends each reverend knee, 
And bows each heart in prayer, 

A band of spirits, saved by thee, 
Shall plead thy virtues there! 

1836. 
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THE SMILES OF NATURE. 

T^iKB*s a smile above, and a smile below. 

In the douds that roll, and the waves that flow i 

Is the heart imchainM by sorrow*s thrall. 

There *8 a smile of joy and df peace in all! 

There *s a smile on the brow of the wakenM day. 

When be gilds the east with his glowing ray. 

And a smile on his brow when he sinks to rest. 

Like the saint who expires on his Maker's breast 

There are pensive smiles on the evening sky. 

Which raise the thoughts to the pure and high. 

Which speak to the soul of its glad release. 

And tone its quivering chords to ^ace. 

The flowerets ope with the rising sun. 

And wither and die ere his race is run; 

Tet m smile is shed o*er their transient bloom. 

Adorning the path to their early tomb. 

There *s a smile on the brow of the gorgeous spring. 

When she spreads o*er the valley her radiant wmg ; 

As she calms the wild winds with her fragrant breath. 

And decks the glad earth in her beautiful wreath. 

There *s a smile on the rose, though *t will cease to bloom ; 

There *s a smile on the stream, though the storm may come ; 

There *s a smile in the sky, thoagh the clouds may roll 

Like sin o*er the depths of the human soul ! 

Thus, all that is lovely is form*d for decay, 

Bat the pure beams of heaven are shed o*er the way. 

There are varied smiles on a mortal's brow. 

Which speak of the soul fi'om its depths below ; 

But they too vanish, when brightest they beam. 

And bary their light in the world's dark stream. 

For the heart of man Is the throne of guile. 

And sin can shadow each mortal smile ; 

And the blossoms of light which are planted there, 

Are weaken*d bv passion, or wither'd by care. 

There 's a haughty smile on the conqueror's brow« 

As the nations of earth at his footstool bow ; 

fiat that smile is chill as the frozen stream 

Which glitters pale in the moon's cold beam. 

It speaks of ambition, of pride, and of sin. 

Which rankle and swell the dark bosom within. 

There *s a smile on the brow of aspiring man. 

As he pauses the works of his hand to scan. 

And gaies &r up to that gorgeous height 

Which is guarded by danger, and terror, and night 

Bat *t is cold as the bosom from whence it came. 

And is lost in the splendours of grandeur and faJM. 

There *s a beaming smile upon beauty's brow. 

As the ^oung and the gay at her altar bow; 

*Tis brilliant, 'tis dazzling, 'tis passing hir^ 

Bat the heart in iU freshnees is wanting thera. 
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Tbm *s a raimy smile on the infinfs l]|s 

As he penees the cup of enjoyment to tip; 

But a moment more shaU haye hurried by. 

And that emile will iade from his clouded eye ; 

Some childish sorrow, or childish sin, 

Shall cast iti shade o*er the depths within. 

Then where shaD we seek for a perfect sroilet 

If beau^ hath sorroW, and youth hath guile t 

If the clouds of pride and ambition roJl 

0*er the inmost depths of the deathless soul 7 

Oh Nature ! the soul is a spark divine. 

But I turn fiom its light for a smile of thine ; 

The soul in iti greatness must erer endure. 

But thou, in thy freshness art holy and pure I 

Oh, give me the beams of the summer sky. 

Which gladden the bosom and rapture the eye ; 

Though transient the radiance, though fleeting the smiley 

They speak not of sorrow, they breathe not of guile ! 

But light up the tremubus chords of the soul. 

Its virtues to heighten, its sins to control : 

For the soft smiles of nature around us are cast. 

To light, with their brilliance, the worId*s weary waste. 

To oul the lone heart from its sadness away. 

And shed o*er its darkness a magical ray ! 

When oppressM with the cares and sorrows of life, 

The spirit turns back from its turmoil and strife. 

When it lon^ to be happy, and sighs to be free. 

Oh nature, *tis cheerM by communion with thee. 

Hiottgh the waters may rise, and the sky be o'erctst; 

Though rages the tempest, and whistles the blast ; 

Though thy brow may be shaded in darkness and fear. 

He can read there a lesson to solace and cheer. 

As the sofl rays of sunshine succeed to thy frown ; 

As the rainbow encircles thy brows like a crown ; 

As the tempest rolls off which had reigned there awhile. 

And bursts forth in radiance the light of thy smile. 

So gently the shadows of sorrow depart. 

And* hope dawns again on the draolate heart. 

And points from thy glories to glories more pure 

From thy ftst-fading beauties to charms which endure, 

And leads the rapt soul from its sinful abode, 

To commune for awhile with its Maker and God. 

Oh Nature I what art thou ? — a mighty lyre. 

Whose win^ are swept by an angel choir ; 

Whose music, attuned by a hand divine. 

Thrills a chord in each bosom responsive to thine. 

And whose gentle strain, as it softly swells. 

Soothes many a bosom where sadness dwells ; 

While the joyous and happy, the youthful and gay. 

Pluck the flowers from thy garland and speed on their way. 

Oh, give me the beams of the summer sky. 

Which gladden the bosom, and rapture the eye. 



;h tnnBiant Ihe imilo, 
atliB not of guile, 
>ribBBoal, 
utroL 



Ttij-hedliifiil bl 
FVom thy pala flon 

And bows tfaj palUd he&d. 

I knew how qaicklj &dea iway 
E!icb brighter, lovelier thing. 

And did not deem that Ibou couidit it^i 
Hunt Gureit roae of apring. 

Bat 1 hsTo watch'd thj larjing hoe, 
Ai bding hour b; hour, 

Arui moiimM thnt tlinn innflt i 



Oh, tu B moDrnfuI Uuag to *ee 
How all thot'a ftir muit die; 

How death will plack the eweeteat bod, 
On hii c!old bteail to lie. 

Tm mi to mark hia icy hind 

Dertroj oar all Ihat'i dsnr. 
In nlent, ahifering awe to itand. 

And know Ma Ibotalep near. 

Tel 'twara unmeet thst thou ihooldri live. 
When man himaeir moHt die; 

That death abonld cull each human form, 
And pMa the flow'ret by. 

Why do I inoorn for thee my rose. 

When gTBTcn in my beul, 
I read a deeper aorrow there 

Than thou oould'at e'ar imput. 

For ODO who came fhnn buTon BwhU* 

To UeH the mowrnera here; 
Tbmr joy* to hallow with bar imllav 
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Who joinM to all the chamit of etrth 

The Doblest ffifts of heaven ; 
To whom the Muaes, at her birth. 

Their sweetest smiles had given; 

Whose eye beamM forth with fimcy's raj» 

And genius pare and high ; 
Whose very soul had seemM to bathe 

In streams of melody,^ 

Was all too like to thee, my rose, 

As fragile and as &ir; 
For, while her eye roost briffhtly beam'd. 

The mark of death was there. 

The cheek which once so sweetly bloom*d« 

Grew pallid with decay; 
The homing fire within oonsnmed 

Its tenement of clay. 

Death, as if fearing to destroy, 

Paused o*er her coach awhile; 
She gave a tear for thoee she loved. 

Then met him with a smile. 

Oh, who may tell what angel bands 

ConveyM that soul away; 
And who may tell what tears were shed 

Above that lifeless clay. 

They laid her in the silent grave, 

T^ moist earth for her bed ! 
And placed the rose and violet 

To blossom o*er her head! 

Bat though unseen by mortal eye. 

She seemM not to depart, % 

Her memory lingered stiU below 

In every kinoied heart; 

As if her pure unfetterM soul 

RetumM to earthly things. 
And spread o*er all her cherished scenes 

The shadow of her wings. 

Still thou art like to her, my rose, 

Though bending in decay ; 
The tyrant death can never take 

Thy fragrant breath away. 

Like thee, my rose, she bIoom*d and died« 

Like thee, her life was brief; | 

And to her name remembranoe clang, 

lake perftuM to thy lea£ j 
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Bat when the torch of memory bumM 

With Winter, feebler flame, 
The pen of Sedgwick spread anew 

A iostre round her name. 

For this oar daily gratitude 

In raptures shall ascend; 
For this a sister's blessings 

And a mother's prayer shall blend. 

And if the Lord of heaven permits 

His sainted ones to know 
The varied scenes of joy and grief 

Which mark the world below; 

Then she will bend her angel form. 
With heavenly raptures nred. 

And Mess the hand which penn'd the tale. 
The geniof which inspired. 

1887. 
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THE CHURCHXK)INO BELL. 

How sweet is the sound of the church-going beU 
When it bursts on the ear with its full rich swell. 
So slow and so solemn it peals through the air. 
It seems as if calling the soul to prepare 
To meet in his temple, so holy and pure. 
The Saviour, whose presence shall ever endare; 
To unburthen the conscience^ — devoutly to kneel- 
To pray for the pardon of sins which we feel ; 
Before our almighty Preserver to bow. 
With a purified soul, and a heart humbled low. 

[Unilnisbed.] 



FRAGMENT. 

Oh, for m something more than this, 
To fill the void within my breast ; 

A sweet reality of bliss* 
A something bright, but unezpress'd ! 

Myspirit longs for something higher 
Than life's dull stream can e'er supply ; 

Something to feed this inward fire. 
This spark, which never more ota H^ 
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I *d dwell with all that nature forma 
Of wild or beautiful or gay, 

Bow, when ahe clothea the heaven with 
And join her in her frolic play. 

' I'd hold companionahip with ail 

Of pure, or noble, or divine: 
With slowing heart adorine fall, ' 
AnoTkneel at nature's sylvan shrine. 

My soul is like a broken lyre, 

Whoee loudest, sweetest chord is gone; 

A note, half trembling on the wire, 
A heart that wants an ech<nng tone. 

Where shall I find this shadowr bliss. 
This shapeless phantom of the mind f 

This something words can ne'er ezpresi, 
80 vague, 80 faint, so undefined f 

Language . thou never canst portray 
!%€ nincies floating o'er my soul ! 

Thou ne'er canst chase the clouds away 
Which o'er my changing vinons roll ! 

1837. 




FRAGMENT^ 

Ob, I have gaxed on forms of light, 
'rill life seem'd ebbing in a tear— 

Till in that fleeting space of sight 
Were merged the feelings of a year. 

And I have heard the voice of song. 
Till my full heart gush'd wild and fm. 

And my rapt soul would float along 
As if on waves of melody 

Bat while I glow'd at beauty's glance, 

I long'd to feel a deeper thrill: 
And while I heard that dying strain, 

I sigh'd for something sweeter stiQ. 

I have been happy, and my soul 
Free from each sorrow, care, regret ; 

Tet ever in those hours of bUss 
I long'd to find them happier yet. 

Oh o*or the darkness of my mind 
Some meteor thought has glanced at will; 

*T was bright— but ever have I sigh'd 
To find a fancy brighter stUL 
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While he, too fragile for this world of ttrife. 

Prepared to bloraom in a holier life, 

The glowinff spring of heaven^s eternal year 

Was osherM in bj all that *8 loveliest here ; 

Earth, robed in NatQre*s fairest, best array. 

Led on his fluttering soul to purer day. 

The soft winds &nnM him where hb couch was lakJt 

On his hot brow the cooling breeies play*d. 

And in his hand (fit Irpe of early death,) 

Was claspM a faded flower, a withered wreath. 

Hush'd was each bursting groan, each toroult wild. 

Around the death-bed of that darling child ; 

0*er each sad heart an awful trembling crept; 

ITen griefl o*erpower*d, a solemn stillness kept ^ 

His soul, beyond the grasp of care and strife. 

Stood on the confines of a deathless life ; 

His ffaxe was fix*d upon • • * 

The lapse between etemi^ and time ; 

His eye was beaming with intenser light, 

As broke new fflories on his fiiding sight 

Oh, who may teU that hour of thrilling dread. 

That midnight vigil by his dying l^d! 

Whan his young spirit lefl its shrine of clay. 

And sped through wonds unknown its pathless way ! 

Mothinks e*en now I see his speaking fiice, 

Death on his brow, and in his bosom peace. 

When soft he whisper'd, while the accents fell 

Like the soft murmurings of the passing gale. 

While his cheek glow*d with death *8 intensest bloom, 

** Mother ! dear mother ! the last hour has come !** * 

Tee ! thy last hour of pain, thou darling boy. 

The opening scene to endless years of joy ! 

Oh, never more, till memory^s sun shall set. 

Can I that thrilling scene of death forget ! 

His earnest gaxe, bis brisht and glowing cheek 

Beaming wiUi thoughts his tongue no more could tpeaki 

His soul just hastening to the realms on high. 

While all earth*s love was kindling in his eye. 

Alas ! it fades, that deep, unearthly glow, 

And the cold drops stand quivering on his brow 

Death has o*ercome ! 't is nature*s closing strife. 

The last, last struggle of departing life ! 

List to that sigh ! Uie poisoned shaft has sped, 

And his young spirit to its home hath fled. 

The silver chord is broke, dissolved the tie ! 

Alas ! alas ! how all that*s fair must die ! 

Hark to that heavenly strain, so loud, so clear* * 

Rising so sweet on fancy*s listening ear ! 

Hark ! *t is an angePs song, a voice of glee, 

A welcome to the soul, uncbain*d and froe ! 

On, on it flows in ceaseless tides again, * 

Till the rapt spirit echoes to the strain. 
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Tin on the winfrg of song it soars awaj, 
To track its kindred soul through realms of day ! 
Hark to that Ivre, more sweet than all beside ; 
Blother ! 't is hers ! oh, weep not that she died ! 
Hark to that voice, so melting and so clear, 
The same, my father, thoa wert wont to hear ! 
And mark that train of infant spirits come 
To lead their brother to his glorious home ! 
All, all are yours ! and all shall gather there, 
To lead your spirits from this world of care ; 
Then weep no more; your darling son is blest. 
And his young soul has enterM into rest 
1897. 

TWILIGHT. 

TwnjQBT ! sweet hour of peace, 
Now art thou stealing on ; 
Coan firom thy tumuh, thought ! and fancy, cease ! 
Day and its cares have gdne! 
Mysterious hour, 
Thv magic power 
Strals o*er my heart Tike music^s softest tone. 

The golden sunset hues 
Are fading in the west; 
TIm gomous clou£ their brighter radiance lost, 
folded on evening*s breast. 
So doth each wayward thought, 
From fiincy^s altar caught, 
Fada like thy tints, and muse itself to rest 

Cold must that bosom be, 
Which never felt thy power. 
Which never thrillM with tender melody 
At this bewitching hour; 
When nature's gentle art 
Enchains the pensive heart; 
When the breeze sinks to rest, and shuts the fragrant flower 

It is the hour for pensive thought. 
For memory of^ the past, 
For aaddenM joy, for chasten'd hope 
Of brighter scenes at last; 
The soul should raise 
Its hymn of praise. 
That calm so sweet on life's dull stream is cast 

Wearied with care, how sweet to hail 
Thy shadowy, calm repose. 
When aD is silent but the whispering gale 
Which greets the sleeping rose ; 
When, as thy shadows blend. 
The trembling thoughts ascend. 
And borp« alofV, the gates of heaven unclose. 
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Forth fitm the warm reoen 
The chainM affsctioos flow, 
^nA peaoe, and lore, and tranquil happiness 
Their mingled joys bestow ; 
Charmed by the mystic spell. 
The purer feelings swell. 
The nobkr powers Eevi?e, eiqMtnd, and glow. 

1837. . 

ON THE DEPARTURE OF A BROTHER 

Brotbek ! I need no pencilTd form 
To bring bacJc glowing thoughts of thee; 

LoTe's pencil, bathed in hues of light, 
Shall trace the page of memory. 

There they shall live, each look or smile, 
Each gentler word, or look, or tone ; 

Fancy shall view love*s work the while. 
And add rich colouring of her own. 

How throbb'd my heart with sweet delight. 
When hope beheld thy near return ! 

Nor thought that day precedes the night, 
And hearts the happiest soonest mourn. 

Wh? knew I not that joy like mine 
Was never, never formed to last? 

That pleasures only live to die. 

And, ere we feel them, ours are past t 

Oh ! turn not from my strain away, 
Nor scorn it, simple thoturh it be ! 

It is a sister's sorrowing lay, 
A token of her love m thee. 

Oh ! that a prophet's eye were mine. 
To read the shrouded future o*er I 

Oh ! that th6 glimmering lamp a( time 
Could cast its mystic rays before ! 

Then would I trace thy devious way 
Along the chequer'd path of life; 

Discern each pure, reviving ray, 
And mark each changing scene of striib. 

Oh! if a sister's partial hand 
Could weave the web of fate for thee, 

Pleasure should wave her mystic wand. 
And all thy life be harmony. 

Peace, foolish heart! a wiser Power 
Thy hand shall guide, thy footsteps lead ; 

Each bitter grief, each rapturous hour 
Bj His unerring will decreed. 
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Ftrewell, my brother ! and believe, 

Throaj^h every scene of weal or woe, 
A 8iBter*8 heart with thine shall g^rieve, 

With thine in rapturoos joy shall glow. 

Each mom and eve a mother*8 prayer 

With mine shall seek the courts above : 
A mother's blessing rest on thee, 

Embalm*d in all a mother's love. 

1837. 
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8pkak not of life, I could not bear 
A life of foul disgrace to share ! 
Wealth, fiiroe, or honour's fleeting breath. 
What are they to this glorious death 7 
Think ye a kingdom mick could win 
My spirit to this world of sin ! 
Think ye a few more years of strife 
Could draw me from eternal life ? — 
Dark is the path to Canaan's shore, 
But Jesus trod the path before! 
He hath illumed the grave for me, — 
My Saviour! I will die for thee! 
Yes ! lead me forth ; in faith secure, 
The keenest anguish I'll endure! 
And while my body feeds the flame. 
My soul its bright reward shall claim ! 
Soon shall these earthly bonds decay. 
This trembling frame return to clay. 
And earth, enrobed in clouds of night, 
Shall fade for ever from my sight 
But who would mourn a home like this. 
When gather'd to that home of bliss 7 
But there is many a tender tie 
Would shake my firm resolve to die ; 
Cords which entwine my longing heart 
AflRsction's death alone can part 
Jesus, forgive each faltering thought. 
Which weaker, earlier love hath taught ; 
Forgive the tears which struggling flow 
To view a mother's, sister's woe. 
Forgive this grief, though weak it be. 
Nor deem my spirit tum'd flrom thee ! 
Raise my unworthy soul above 
The tempting wiles of earthly love ! 
Soon shsll each torturing pang be o'er. 
And tears like these shul flow no mor* ; 

16* 
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And Ukmo I lore so deeply here 
Shall meet me in yoo heavenly sphere. 
Love ! what have I, compared to thine ! 
Love, pore, ineffable, divine! 
Love which could brings a God below 
To taste a mortal*s cup of woe ; 
To weep in agony, to sigh, 
To bear a nation^s scorn — to die I 
Oh, love ! undying, godlike, free. 
All else is swallowM up in thee. 
Soon shall I also soar above. 
To dwell with thee, for ^^ God it (ove.** 
Yes ! pile the blazing fagots high. 
Till the bright flames salute the sky ! 
From each devouring pile you raise. 
Shall soar a hymn of love and praise, 
And the firm stake you rear for me. 
The gate to endless life shall be. 
But Ml, ve frail, deluded train. 
How will ye meet your Lord again ! 
** Father I their crimes in mercy view 2 
Forgive, they know not what they do !** 

1837. 



ON READING COWFER*S POEM& 

Cbakm^d with thy verse, oh bard, I fain would raise 
A feeble tribute teeming with thy praise; 
For thee, oh Cowper, touch the trembling string, 
And breathe the thoughts the muse inspires to sing ; 
For thee, whose soul delighted of^ to roam 
0*er the pure realms of thme eternal home ; 
Who, scorning foIIy*s smile, or ftncy*s dream. 
Made truth thy guide and piety thy theme ; 
Who loved to soar where heaven's own glories shme, 
And tuned the lyre to harmonies divine! 
Whose strains, when pour*d by faith's directing voice, 
Made doubt recede, and certainty rejoice; 
Whose lof^y verse, by sterner justice led. 
Made unbelievers, trembling, shrink with dread. 
Oh that each bard, from earthbom passions free. 
Might tread the path thus nobly mark*d by thee. 
And teaching song to plead in virtue's cause. 
Might win, hke tliee, a grateful world's applause ! 
Knowing from whence thy matchless talents came. 
Thou fanned'st to purer life the kindling flame. 
And breathing all thy thoughts in numbers sweet. 
Laid them a&ring at thy Maker's feet 
Thus teaching man that all his nobler lays 
Bboold rise o'erflowing with that Maker's praise , 
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That hit enraptiired mase should fiiinly own 
The cUimB of truth, aud ftith, and love alone ! 
That he, who feels within the fire divine, 
Bhould nurse the flame to grace Grod*8 holy shrine. 
Let those who bask in passion's burning ray, 
Who own no rule but fancy's changeful sway, 
Who quench their burning thirst in folly's stream. 
And waste their genius on each grosser theme, 
Let them turn Uick on life's tumultuous sea. 
And humbly gazing, learn this truth from thee ; 
That yirtue's hand the poet's lamp must trim. 
And its clear light, unwavering, point to Aim,. 
Or all its brilliance shall have glow'd in vain. 
And hours misspent shall win him years of pain. 

1837. 



STANZAS. 

Oe, who may tell the joy, the bliss. 

Which o'er the realm of fancy streams ; 

The varied streams of light and life. 
Which deck the poet's world of dreams 1 

The ranaom'd soul may speed its flight. 
To live and grow in r^ms above; 

May bathe in floods of endless light. 
And live eternal years of love. 

But oh, what voice hath e'er reveal'd 
The glories of that blest abode. 

Save the faint whisperings of the soul, 
The mystic monitors of God 7 

Thus may the poet's spirit danee 
And revel in hb world of joy. 

May form creations at a glance. 
And myriads at a word destroy. 

But mortal ear can never hear 
The music of that seraph band ; 

Nought save the faint, unearthly tones 
Just wafled from that spirit-land. 

None but the poet's soul can know 
The wild and wondrous beauty there; 

The streams of light, which ever flow. 
The ever music-breathing air. 

His spirit seeks this heaven awhile, 
Entranced in glowing dreams of blise 

Lives in the muses* haUow'd smile, 
And bathes in founts of happiness. 
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Then, when he tiiiks to eerth ■gain. 
Hit hand awakes the trembling lyre. 

He atrifee to breathe a homing ttrain. 
Kindled at hncj*B altar*fire. 

But oh, how fimil the trembling notes, 
Compared • » • 

« • • • 



1837. 
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*TwAa the aong of the evening spirit'! it stole, 
Like a stream of delight, o*er the listening soul, 
And the passions of earth — joy, or sorrow, or pain- 
Were abeorb*d in the notes of that heavenly strain. 
My heart seem*d to pause as the spirit came nigh. 
And, array*d in its garment of mosic passM by ! 
** I am coming, oh earth ! I am hasting awav. 
With my star-spangled crown and my mantle of gray ; 
I have come from my bower in the regions of light. 
To recline on the breast of my parent, Night I 
To soften the gloom in her mooroful eye, 
And goide her steps through the darkeh*d sky ! 
I oome to the earth in my mystic array ; 
Rest, rest from the toils and toe cares of the day ! 
I will lull each discordant emotion to sleep, 
As I hush the wild waves of the turbulent deep, 
And my watch o*er the couch of their slumbers I keep. 
The streams murmur * peace,' as I steal through the sky 
And httsh'd are the winds, which swept fitfully by ; 
The bee nestles down on the breast of the ro«e. 
And the wild birds of summer are seeking repose. 
All nature salutes me, so solemn, so fair. 
And a glad shoot of welcome b borne on the air. 
Now, now is the moment, and here is the way 
For the spirit to mount from its temple of clay. 
And soar on my pinions to regions sublime. 
Beyond the broad flight of the gianUwing'd Time** 
1897. [Unflnisbed.] 



IMITATION OF A SCOTCH BALLAIX 

Swim of the glowmg spring 

Float on the air; 
Gaily the birdies sing, 

Banishin* care. 
Softly the bumies flow. 
Gently the breexes blow, 
I to my Jeanie, oh. 

Gaily repair. 
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Fair as the timiner flower 

SippM by the bee; 
Blithe as* the weenie birds 

Singin* their glee; 
Freeh ai the drappin* dew. 
Fare as the ffowan*s hoe, 
Erer ny an' e?er true, 

It Jeanie to me« 

Briffht as the gowden beam 

Oildin* the mom; 
Sweet as the ■immer'a wind 

Wavin* the com; 
Sic it my Jeanie, oh, 
Stainleaa as winter snow. 
Given to the warld below 

Life to adorn. 

Joy to thee, bonnie laM, 

Oently an' braw, 
Thoo, 'mang-the faireet, 

Art fairer than a' ; 
Still mayst thoa gladsome be, 
E?er from sorrow free, 
Blessinn upon thine e'e 

Nnmberless fit'. 

Grief may bedim the while 

Joy's glowing flame ; 
Sorrow may stral the smile 

Fkom its sweet hame ; 
Bat the sweet flow'ret lofe. 
Native of heaven above. 
In the dark storm shall prove 

Ever the same. 



ERE THOU DIDST FORM. 

Eki thoa didst form this teeming earth. 
Or gave these mighty mountains birth ; 
E!re mortal pressed this yielding sod; 
Fnm everlasting thoa art God! 

Thousands of ^ears, when passed avray. 
Seem, in thy sight, one fleeting day ; 
Ages, where man may live and die, 
An boor to thy eternity ! 

Tears roll on with a rolling stream. 
They fade like shadows in a dream ! 
Like grass, which springs at morning light, 
And withers ere the okiM of night ! 
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For tboa art mighty in thine ii 
Thy wrath consumes like flaming fire; 
And, spread before thy searching eye. 
Our sins in dreadful order lie. 
1817. [Unflnished.] 



A FRAGMENT. 

I m her seraph form, her flowing hair. 

Her brow and cheek so exquisitely fair ; 

Her smiling lips, her dark eye*s radiant 

A dream 7-— this is not, cannot be a dream ! 

They tell me His some wild and pbrensied thought, 

Some glowing spark from fiuicy*s altar caught; 

Some glowing spirit, fancied and unknown, 

Which reigns supreme on Reason's vanquishM throoa 

1837. 



FRAGMENT OF THE SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM 

Thus thought I, while in pensive mood. 
Beneath a frowning cliff I stood. 
And markM the autumn sun decline 
Above the broad and heaving Rhine ! 
Oh, *t was a rich and gorgeous sight, 
But all too solemn to be bright 
A saddening hue was o*er it cast, 
Which seemM to tell of lories past. 
Of summer ripen*d to (&cay. 
Of ancient splendours past away. 
The parting monarch's dying glow 
Fell on the restless waves bdow, 
As if an angers hand had dyed 
With hues from heaven the sparkling tide. 
The fleeting ray an instant beam*d, 
0*er hill, and dale, and rock it streamed. 
Till the dark, time^e^n^ difl^ 
Seem*d glowing, melting into life, 
And the broad scene, so sad and wiUJ, 
Beneath its gentle influence smiled. 
As care lifts up its sorrowing eye, 
When hope has cast a sunbeam by ; 
Then swiiflly fading, glided o*er. 
And left it lonely as before. 
The distant hills of somlne blue, 
Tinged with that rich and varring hoe. 
Now darker and more mingled grew. 
While nearer rose so wild and Mid 
The rugged elifis of Odenwald. • 
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The Rhine, enrobed in shadows gray* 

Roird on its giant path. 
Lashing the rocks which barr*d ita way« 
Now curling gracefal, as in play, 

Now roaring, as in wrath. 
The forests rourmiir*d, bow*d, and slepti 
But on the mighty river swept. 
As in impatient haste to ffain 
The gentler waters of the Maine, 
Which flow*d along in stately pride, 
To mingle with its parent tide. 
But where the kindred waters meet, 

A rugged cliff there stood ; 
It rose above the eddying waves. 
With hangine rocks and yawning eavM^ 

The guardian of the flood ; 
Fit haunt it seem'd for giant forms 

Of wild, unearthly mould. 
The spirits of the wmds and storme 

Their mystic rites to hold. 
And o*er its rugged brow was spread 

The forest moss and flower. 
And, .*mid a grove of solemn fin, 

Arose a rnin'd tower; 
The ivied walls and turrets gray 
8eem*d vainly struggling wiUi <Mcay, 
Still frowning o*er the restless tide, 
An emblem of unyielding pride. 
AU, all was desolate and lone;^ 
Beside its walla of crumbling stone 
A riant beech its arms had Uirown, 

And ivy on its threshold grew; 
The shouts of mirth, the cries of strift^ 
The varied sounds of bustling Ufe, 

Its walls no longer knew; 
The moaning winds rush'd fitful by, 
Blent with the owlet*s dismal cry. 
And every sad and mournful blast 
Seem*d sadly wailing for the past ! 
Scarce could the wandering eye discern 
In that rude pile, so dark and stem, 
The remnants of its ]ofty wall. 
The area of its spacious hall. 
Or trace in masses rude and steep, 

What once was barbacan and keep. 

« « • • • 

""Roll back, thou tide of time !** and bring 

The faded visions of the past. 
And o*er the bard*s enchanted string 

Thy veil of shadowy softness cast ! 
Fancy, unfold thy swiftest wing ! 

Thou dreary present, be no more ! 
And I will tune niy heart to sing 

In simple strains the days of yors * 
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These roin'd wills again shall rise 

In all their ancient pride and power. 
Again the gorgeous banner float 

In trium^ from the stately tower ! 
The moss, the thdim, the poisonous weed 

Shall vanish from the chterful hearth, 
And the rude hall again resound 

With shouts of revelry and mirth I 
Again beside that min*d gate 

The guard shall pace his weary roond. 
Again Sie warder's midnight cry 

Within its massive turrets sound ; 
Again the bright convivial band 

Shall dose around its joyous hearth, 
Anin the vaulted halls return 

The shouts of revelry and mirth. 
Oh, I could tell of thrilling scenes 

Enacted in that lone retreat ; 
How its paved courts have echoed back 

The clanking tread of armed feet ; 
How savage chieft and knights of old. 
With forms and souls of iron mould. 
Have gather*d round this mountain Jicid, 

And fbrm*d their councils here. 
Then rusb'd upon the field below. 

With dashing sword and spear; 
And I could tell of princely dames, 
• Of powerful lords and highborn peers. 

Who dream*d not that their honour*d namet 

Could perish in the lapse of years. 
Or only live at times to aid 

The wandering minstrel*s random song ; 
An old traditionary tale 

To float on memory's tide along ; 
And I could sing full many a strain 

Would call the life-blood from the cheek. 
What fancy's eye would shrink to see, 

And boldest tongue would fear to speak. 
But I will leave to nobler bands 

The framing of those mystic lays. 
And only weave a simple tale 

Of later and of gentler days. 
When daring souls of daring deeds 

Gave place to peaceful knights and squires. 
And warlike gatherings on the fidd 

To Hastings round their evening fires ; 
When nought remain'd of dden tunes, 

Of strife and rivalry and blood. 
Save where some sterner barons bdd 

The remnants of an andent feud. 

*T was morning, and the shades of night 
RoU'd backward from her brow of light. 
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As with maiestio step she eame. 
With dewy locks sod eyes of flame. 
Her wreath of dancing lif ht to twine 
On the broad bosom of the Rhine. 
The scene beneath her spread was rife 
With sifrhts and sounds of bostling liie» 
Of joyful shouts, and jplad haUoo, 
And quick steps running to and fio. 
The castle walla, so dark and gnj 
Tinged with the morning's cheernil imy, 
8eem*d revelling their gbom away. 
While from the court came, long and loud, 
The shouts of an assembled crowd. 
And on the mountain echoes borne, 
PeaPd out the huntsman's meUow horn. 
The danking drawbridge fell across 
The sparkling waters c^ the fees. 
And servants hurried here and there 
With bustling and important air ; 
Oft fiom the nicest would appear 
A group that bore the slauffbter'd deer. 
And distant shouts would faintly tell 
As some new victim bleeding ML 
Light ski£b were floating down the Rhimw 
Laden with casks of choicest wine. 
And oarsmen bore the precious freight 
For entrance to the postern gate. 
Oft en the noisy tide along 
The minstrel pour*d his careless song, 
And all without was bustling glee. 
• • • • • 

Within, the castle hall was meed 
With oaken tables, closed ^aoed. 
In preparation for a feast; 
The ancient armour on the wall 
Was cleansed, and gilt, and bumishM all; 
And helm, and casque, and corslet shone 
Like mirrors in the morning sun ; 
Oh, could the warlike forms which wore 
. Those garments grim in days of yore. 
Come to their mountain home onoe more^ 
How would they frown on scene so gay. 
And sigh fat spirits past away ! 

Beside the hearthstone of his ban. 
The lord and master of them all. 
The owner of this proud domain. 
Stood, gaiing on his menial train. 
His ample robes were rich and gay. 
His iack0 were slightly tinged with grayt 
His eye, beneath its darker shroud, 
Glanoed, like a sunbeam from a eloud. 
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Hope realiied tnd lore*! wann glow 

SeemM minglhif o*er his IbrrowM brow; 

And nnilet m ploatore told m part 

The inward gladness of his heart. 

Bat e?er and anon there stole 

Some softer feeling o*er his sonl. 

And something like a tear would nJI 

Unnoticed down his ftirrow*d cheek,— 

The child of thoughts he could not speak. 

Why rings the old castle with gladness this mora f 

Why eclK>es the wood with the bBthe honter's horn 7 

Why slandeth their lord with his train at their side. 

And his eye beaming lightly with gratt6ed pride ? 

Thb day it shall close o*er his doubts and his fears. 

It shall witness the realixed wishes of years, 

And his name shall be join*d, by the dearest of ties. 

To the only one worthy so brilliant a prize. 

Whose fiithers of old were his fathers* allies. 

Why stealeth the teardrop so sad to his eye 7 

Why bursts from hb bosom the half.smother'd sigh 7 

Alas, for that father ! this day he must part 

From the pride of his hoosehdd, the joy of his heart; 

No more may he gaze on his beautiful child, 

Whose step erer bounded, whose lip erer smil*d ; 

Who oast such a charm o*er his wild mountain life 

As the sunbeam may throw o*er the dark frowning cli£ 

Now read ye the cause of the ic^ul arra? 7 

"Tis to welcome the lord of this festival da? ; 

For he comes with hb glittering train by hb aide. 

To claim of her &ther hb beautiful bride. 



1897. 



ELEGY UPON LEO, AN OLD HOUS&DOa 

Taov poor old dog ! too long affection's tongue 
Hath bfl thy merits and thy death unsung ; 
Too long the muse hath sought for themes of famei. 
And left untold thy well-rememberM name ; 
And though that name hath lived on memory's ba^ 
Has touch*d for thee no thrilling chords of grief; 
Thou dear old dog ! thou joy of childish years ! 
Here let me shed for thee my heartfelt tears ; 
Here let me turn from life's cold -cares aside. 
And weep that thou, my faithful friend, hast died. 
Oh that no tears less pure might e'er be shed. 
Than those which mourn a loved companion dead t 
Thb b a world where faithful hearts are few. 
Where love too oft ia vain, too oft untrue ; 
And when Pome cherish 'd form to earth b borne, 
O'er fond aflbction's sever'd chain we moum; 
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niQS I ibr tbee, that one more fKend hath gone, 
Who, thoQgrh a dog, could love for love alone. 
Thoa dear old fHend ! on inemory*i starlit tide, 
Link*d with a sister's name thy name shall glide ; 
And when for her oar tears flow fast and free, 
Oar hearts shall breathe a ling*ring sigh for thee; 
For thee, that sister's dearest, earliest pet. 
Whom even when dying she remember*d yet, 
Thon wast her playmate in each childish hoar, 
When her light footsteps sprang from flower to flower t 
When not a cload on life's fair sorface lay. 
And joys alternate chased the hoars away ; 
When her yoang heart beat high with infant glee, 
And fondly soaght to share those joys with thee. 
And when yoath's star arose on childhood's mom, 
And loftier thoughts on time's dark wing were borne; 
When hope look'd forward with exulting eye. 
And fear, the coward, still crouch'd trembling nigh ; 
When long had pass'd those hours of infknt glee. 
Still, still she loved, and still would sport wiu thee. 
1837. [Unflnisbed.] 



MORNING. 

How oalm, bow beaatifbl a scene is this! 

When nature, vraking from her silent sleep, 

Bursts forth in light, and harmony, and joy ! 

When earth, and sky, and air are glowing all 

With gaiety and life, and pensive shades 

Of morning loveliness are cast around ! 

The purple clouds, so streak'd with crimsoo light, 

Bespeak the coming of majestic day; 

Mark how the crimson grows more crimson still. 

While ever and anon a golden beam 

Seems darting out its radiance! 

Herald of day! where is that mighty form 

Which clothes you all in splendour, and around 

Tour colourless, pale forms spreads the bright hues 

Of heaven 7 He cometh from hip eorgeoos coooh. 

And gilds the bosom of the gbwmg east 

1837. 



LINES 

wimm Arm sai bioan to fear that Bca maiAsi wai pait 

I ONCB thought life was beautifbl, 

I onoe thought life was fiUr, 
Nor deem'd that all its light oould ftde 

And leave but darkness there. 
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But DOW I know it oodM not lasi— 
Tbe ikiry dream has fled! 

Tkoairfa thirteen tutmmen scaroe have pait 
AboTe this youthful head. 

Yes, life— *twas all a dreaiii--but now 

I see thee as thoa art; 
I see how slight a tfainf can shade 

Tbe sonshme of the heart 

I see that all thy brightest hours, 
Unroark'd, have pass*d away ; 

And DOW I feel how sweet they were, 
I cannot bid them stay. 

In childish love or childish play 
Mf happiest hours were spent, 

Whin scaroe my infent tongoe oould say 
What joy or pleasore meant 

And now, when my young heart looks up^ 
Life*s gayest smilM to meet; 

Now, when in youth her brightest charms 
Would seem so doubly sweet ; 

Now fede the dreams which bound my souf 
As with ^he chains of truth ; 

01) that those dreams had stay*d awhile^ 
To vanish with my youth ! 

Oh ! once did hope look sweetly down. 
To check each rising sigh ; 

But disappointment's iron fiown 
Has dimm*d her sparkling eye. 

And once I loved a brother too^ 
Our youngest and our best, 

But death's unerring arrow sped. 
And laid him down to rest 



But now I know those hours of peace 
Were never form'd to last; 

That those feir days of guikOess joy 
Are past— fer ever past! 



JtBuaiy, 107. 
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TO MY OLD HOME AT PLATTSBURO. 

That dear old home, where pan*d noj childhood*! yeanb 

WhM« fond affection wiped my innnt tears ; 

Where first I leamM from whence my blessings came, 

And lisp*d, in faltering tones, a mother^s name ; 

That cherished home, where memory fondly dings, 

Where eamr fimcy spreads her soaring wings ; 

Aroond whose scenes my thoughts debght to stray. 

And pass the hoars in pleasing dreams away. 

Oh ! shall I ne*er behold thy waves again, 

My natire lake, my beaatifol Champlain 7 

Shall I no more above thy rippJes bend 

In sweet coromanion with my childhood*s friend 7 

Shall I no more behold thy rolling wave, 

The patriot's cradle and the warrior's grave 7 

Th^ banks, illumined by the son's last glow, 

Thine islets mirror'd in the waves below 7 

Back, back, thou present — robed in shadows lie ! 

And rise the past before my raptnred eye! 

Fancy shall gild the frowning lapse between. 

And memory's hand shall paint the glowing scene ; 

And I shall view my much-loved home agsin. 

My native village and my sweet Champlain, 

With former friends retrace my footsteps o'er. 

And muse delighted on thy verdant shore. 

Alas ! the vision fades, the dream is past ; 

Dissolved the spell by sportive fancy cast ! 

Why, why should thus our brightest dreams departi 

And scenes illusive cheat the sorrowing heart 7 

Where'er through fbtore life my footsteps roam, 

I ne'er shall find a spot like thee, my home ! 

With all my joys the thoughts of thee shall blend. 

And join'd with thee shall rise my childhood's friend ! 

1837. 



FAME. 

A P RAO MS NT. 

On Fame ! thou trumpeter of dead men's deeds ! 
Thou idol of the heart, thou empty flatterer. 
That, like the heathen of the Nile, erobalmest 
Those that thou desi^'st to k>ve, and ever hiding 
Their vices and their follies with a veil 
Of soft concealment, doth exalt them high 
Above the common crowd, crown'd with thy might, 
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Hiat future yeuv mav copy and admire. 
Thou bright, alloriDg dream ! thoo datrJing itar' 
Where ahall we find thee ! Thoa art calPd 
Fickle and vain, and wortUeai of puranit, 
Yet • • • » • 

1838. 



ON MY MOTHER'S FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY. 

Yis, mother, fifty yeara have fled. 
With rapid footateps o*er thy head ; 
Have paaa'd with all their motley train. 
And left thee on thy couch of pain ! 
How many tmilee, and aighs, and teara. 
How many hopea, and doubta, and ftare, 
Have vanishM with that lapae of yeara! 
Though past, thoae houra of pain and grief 
Have left their trace on memory*a leaf; 
Have 8tamp*d Uuiir footprinta on the heart. 
In linea which never can depart ; 
Their influence on the mind muat be 
Aa endleaa aa eternity. 
Yeara, agea, to oblivion roll. 
Their memory forma the deathleia aonl ; 
They leave their impreaa aa they go, 
And ahape the mind for joy or woe ! 
Yea, mother, fifty yeara have paat. 
And brought thee to their doee at laat. 
Oh that we all could gaze, like thee, 
Back on that dark and tidelea^ aea. 
And *mid ita varied recorda fiod 
A heart at eaao with all mankind, 
A firm and aelflapproving mind ! 
Grief^ that had broken bearta leia fine. 
Hath only served to strengthen thine ; 
Time, that doth chill the fancy's play. 
Hath kindled thine with purer ray ; 
And stem disease, whose icy dart 
Hath power to chill the shrinking heart. 
Has left thine warm with love and truth. 
As in the halcyon days of yoath. 
Oh turn not from the meed of praise 
A daughter's willing jottioe pays ; 
But greet with smiles of love again 
This tribute of a daughter'a pen 

1838. 
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THE STORM HATH PASSED BY. 

Ite rtorm hath pan^d by, like an angry cload 
Which sweeps o*er the brow of the azure hearen ; 

The son and the earth to its sway hath bow'd. 
And each radiant beam from the scene been driven 

An hail to the smile of the cloudless sky ! 

All hail to the snn as he rides on high ! 

Ail hail to the heavens* ethereal blue. 

And to nature, when deckM in her own lovely hue! 

It hath pass*d ! the storm, like a giant form, 
Whidi summons the winds from their tempest cave; 
Which opens a grave in each ocean wave. 

And wraps the work! in its shroud of gloom. 

Oh ! welcome the smile of the gladdened earth ! 
And welcome the voice of the wood-bird^s mirth i^ 
And welcome these varying hues which deiigbt 
Like dawn aA the dose of a wearisome night 

The doods have pass*d, with the shadows they caM, 
And hushed is the sonnd of the wind-god*s power. 

And his deep, wild blast, as the tempest pas8*<l, 
Which rang on the ear at the midnight hour. 

Oh ! welcome the soft, balmy zephyrs of spring ! 
And wdeome the perfumes they silently bring ! 
And the rosy -tinged ck>udlets that gracefully ^lide 
O'er the &ir brow of heaven in beauty and pnde! 

It hath fled in its night, the dark spirit of night. 
Which cast such a shade o*er the light of the soul ; 

It hath fled and died, while the sunset beam 
From its surface triumphantly backward shall roll. 

Oh ! welcome the smiles of a gladdened heart ! 
And welcome the joy which those smiles impart ! 
And welcome the light of that sparkling eve 
Which tells that the storm in its dread hath pass*d by ! 



EPITAPH ON A YOUNG ROBIN. 

DnPiTB the curling lip, the smile of scorn. 
Thine early fate, oh ! hapless bird, we mourn ; 
Too soon withdrawn thy scanty store of breath. 
Too soon thy sprightly carols hushM in death ! 
Here let us lay thee on thy mother's breast. 
Where no rude steps shall come, no cares mdas^ 
No chkH puss disturb thy silent rest 
■Malofa. 18381 
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TO A MOONBEAM. 

Ab, whither art Btraying, thoo spmt of light, 
From thjr home in the boondleM Aj ? 

Why lookest thou down from tlie empire of nigfa^ 
With that ailent and aorrowrol eye ? 

ThoQ art reeting here on the aotomn leaf^ 
Where it fell from its throne of pride ; 

But oh, what pictures of joy or grie^ 
What acenea thou art viewing beside ! 

ThoQ art glancing down on the ocean waTe% 

As they proudly heave and swell; 
Thou art piercing deep in its coral caves. 

Where the groen-hair*d sea-nymphs dwell ! 

Thoo art pouring thy beams on Italia*s shore. 
As though it were sweet to be there ; 

Thou art lighting the prince to his stately coach. 
And the monk to his midnight prayer. 

Thoo art casting a fretwork of silver rays 

Over ruin, and palaoe, and tower ; 
Thou art gilding the temples of former days. 

In this holy and beautiful hour. 

Thou art silently roaming through forest and gUde, 
Where mortal foot never hath trod; 

Thou art ligfatinf^ the grave where ^b» dost m laid. 
While the spirit hath gone to its God ! 

Thoo art looking on those I love ! oh, wake. 

In their hearts some remembrance of me. 
And gaie on thera thus, till their bosoms partake 

Of theiove I am breathhig to thee. 

And perchance thou art easting thy mystic spell 

On the beautiful land of the blest, 
Where the dear ones of earth have departed to dwell. 

Where the weary have fled to their rest 

Ohyes ! with that soft and ethereal beam. 
Thou hast look*d on the mansions of bliss. 

And some spirit, perchance, of that glorified world 
Hath breathed thee a message to iLis. 

*T is a mission of love, for no threatening shade 
Can be blent with thy spirit-like hues. 

And thy ray thrills the heart, as love only can thriO, 
And while raising it, melts and subdues. 

And it wliispers compassion ; for lo, on thy brow 
Is the sadness of angels enshrined ; 

And a misty veil, as of purified tears. 
Round thy beautiful form is entwined. 
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Hail, beam of the blessed ! my heart 

Has drunk deep of thy magical power. 
And each thought and each feeling seems bathed 

In the light of this exquisite hour ! 
Sweet ray, I have proved thee so fair 

In this dark world of mourning and sin. 
May I hail thee mofe bright in that pure region, where 

Nor sorrow nor death enter in. 

1838. 



EVENING. 

0*BR the broad vault of heaven, so calmly bright, 
Twilight has ^ntly drawn her veil of gray, 
And tinged with sombre hue the golden clouds, 
Fast fading into nothing : o*er the expanse 
Are swifUy stealing hues, which mildly blend 
And shadow o*er the pure transparence 
Of the omure heaven. Now is night array*d 
In all her solemn livery, and one by one 
Appear the sparkling gems which deck her robe. 
Each glittering star shines brighter than its wont. 
As though some brilliant festival were held, 
Some joyful meeting in the courts above. 
Now mark von group of amber-tinted clouds. 
Shrouding the silvery form of Luna ; 
Their melting tints vanish away, and then 
The pale, cold moon springs up unshackled 
In her vast domain. Fair empress of the sky I 
Chaste queen \ thy hallow'd beauty can impart 
A softenM radiance to each sombre cloud 
Of melancholy night, and, like a noble mind, 
Immersed in seas of darkness, thou canst cast 
A portion of thy brilliant, mellow*d softness 
Around the deepening gloom. While viewing thee 
A sweet and pensive calm o'erspreads my soul. 
And, conjured by thy gentle, melting rays, 
Unerring memory hastens to my aid ; 
With her, I view again my own dear home. 
My native village, *iieath thy cloudless sky 
Serenely sleeping : 't is as fiiir a picture 
Of unsullied peace as ever nature drew. 
Thy rays are dancing on the gentle river. 
In one unbroken stream of molten silver, 
And marking in the glassy Saranac 
Thy graceful outline, while the fairy isles 
Which on its bosom rest are slumbering 
In thy light, while the fair branches, bending 
0*er thy wave, turn their green leaves above. 
And bathe in one celestial flood of glory. 
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There, on its banks, I view the dear old home. 
That ever lo?ed aod blooming theatre. 
Where thoae I moat revere have borne their parte. 
Amid its changing scenes. Before the threshold 
Tower the lofty trees, and each high branch 
Is gently rocking in the sommer breeze. 
And sending forUi a low, sweet marmur. 
Like the son breathings of a aeraph*8 harp. 
Around its humble porch entwines the vine, 
While the sweetbriar and the blushing rose 
Now hang their heads in slumber, and the grass 
And firarrant clover scent the loaded air. 
Oh, my loved home, how gladly would I rove 
Amid thy soft retreats, and from decay 
Protect thy mouldering mansion, tend thy flowers, 
Prune the wild boughs, and there in solitude 
Listless remain, unknowing and unknown — 
Oh no, not quite alone, for memory. 
And hope, and fond delight shall mingle there. 
1898. [Unftnislied.] 



A POETICAL LETTER TO HENRIETTA. 

Onoi more, Henrietta, I open your sheet 

To glance at its contents so playful and sweet. 

To admire the flow of its easy strain. 

And pen you an answer in runuenie again. 

Perchance you may turn from my page away. 

And with scornful lip and expression say, 

** I think she might better have spent her time. 

Than in strinffin^ such masses of jingling rhyme;** 

And perhaps I might, — I admit the blame, 

But like others, continue my fault the same. 

However, I think such a deacon as you 

May need the refreshment of nonsense too; 

That a creature so sober as you are, my friend. 

Her ear to the whisperings of folly may lend. 

Never mind-=-*tis a fancy has crossed ray brain, 

Right or wrong, good or evil, Fll finish my strain. 

I wish you, my dear Henrietta, could know 

How much I am grieved that I now cannot go. 

That our dreams of enjoyment have vanished in smoke 

And the castles we build'ed on vapour are broke ! 

But such are the chances of life,— it is fit 

That with stoical fortitude we should submit 

Am I not philosophic ? — A fortnight pas8*d by 

With its fretting and grieving, its tear and its sigh ; 

Then — a month, peopled well with regretting by me. 

And — behold me submissive as mortal can bo ! 

But jesting aside — *tis a very sad thing 

To bs torn &om hope's anchor, where fondly we ding. 
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1 too h&d been eberiihiDg feelings u Tain, 

Nunlog hopes at deluiiie, u (weet in mj brain ; 

I hid waited in fkncf four loved tbim to nee, 

With a hecTt juit as happy hr happy could be ; 

Had met yoo, embraced you, and wek»med you here, 

Wheu lo ! Ibe bright dream diaBdlred in a teur I 

Like the giy, gorgeoue bubble, nhich flotti Ibr awhile. 

But d«p«rti et« you welcoon il* huea with ■ amile. 

You were wiahing for wiogr— 1 encloee you a pair. 

Which I hope you will aae with all poMJbIc cire. 

For they were not prepared in a mortal mould. 

Bat were form'd by a fairy in purple and gdd ! 

While riding oem day by ttie green-wood aidf^ 

Thij fairy in beauliiol garmenti Iipied ; 

Her mantle with dew-diopi wai apangled o'er — 

She had fairiea behind her and Tiiriei before, 

And many and gay were llie jcwils ahe wore ; 

But the wiiigi which aha ruiaod to her delicate brow 

Were Ihc pureat of aiurc and while aa tbe mow i 

J bow'd at the foot oflhe fairy throne. 

And begg'd of her beantiful winga like ber own. 

I aued Ibr the raiour in friendahlp'a name ; 

She aawinted. and smiling, admitted the claim. 

All aparhling and pure u the erening alar. 

t gather'd the winga from the fitiry'a bower, 

And came home exulting, impatient la send 

The gin in iti freiliDeaa and glow to my friend. 

Elated with pride I eipowd tbem to view. 

Bat the touch of a mortal had clouded tlieir hue ; 

So marvel no more at their dimnen — believe 

That the very aaine winga ant the winga you receive. 

Should my atory too wild and loo ftnciful aeam, 

Oh, call it no ficlioo, but name it — a dream. 

I am reading "Joaephua," a fimoua old Jew, 

Whoae name ia, I doubt not, familiar to you. 

He begins with the world, and proceeds to relate 

How the Jews from a nothing grew proapenwa and great; 

How Jerusalem reign'd as the Queen of the Elaal, 

Till ber lacred religion was scorn'd and oppren'd ; 

Then morder, and rapine, and famine ensued, 

"nil the fields of Judea were streaming with txond. 

How I wish yon were resding it with me, my rriiiiil ' 

Year p r iwnce a charm l» each aentence would lend. 

Your falber's return, you remark, is the tima 

To aend you a budget of love and of rhyme ; 

The Umt be anured yon will alwaya ponesi, 

And you 'II have rhymt enough when you once have n> 

So you nee what that lone hai induced ma to d<^ 

With il maybt »ftar of your scolding loo! — 

It ia evening — the dose oT a beautiflil day. 
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Tin Dothinff remaint but a &int rosy hue, 

Jost minghnif in with a fainter Uue. 

The thadowB of twilight are closing aronnd, 

Not a mormur ia heard bat the cricket's sound. 

And pensive thoophts o'er my heart-strings creep 

As the " unvoiced" breezes around me sweep. 

*T is a tranquil hour, and I lazily lie, 

Grazing up at my ease on the delicate sky, 

With the sombre light on my dim page pkying, 

And my pen through its numberless labyrinths straying. 

How gentle the spell of this exquisite hour ! 

How soothing, how sweet its mysterious power ! 

It steals o'er my heart, like a breeze o'er the lake, 

Each half.buried accent of music to wake. 

The kitten beside me hath fled fh>m its {^ay. 

And close in my bosom is nestling away ; 

And the trembling leaf, and the bending flower. 

And the insect millions acknowledge its power. 

How the fancy will fly from the present, and roam 

O'er each corner of earth 'neath heaven's high dome ! 

Perchance, like myself, jou. may cloud-yazing be ; 

Perchance, my sweet friend, you are thmking of me. 

And this scene, like a beautiful image of rest. 

Has awakened the same delicate chords in ^our breast ; 

And perchance — how provoking ! — ^that twmkling lamp-night 

Hath dissolved with its brilliance my dreams of deligl.t. 

Hath deepen'd to blackness the mantle of gray. 

And chased all my beautiful visions away. 

So it is— they have fled — and again I descend 

To converse upon every-day themes with my friend ; 

But the end of my paper convinces me still 

That I soon roust release thee, my trusty goosequill ; 

Though my breast and my head are yet achinsr to write, 

I must bid you, dear Hetty, a loving good nig))r. 

If your ears are not tired of the jingling of rhjtne 

I will finish my musical letter next time ; 

In the meanwhile, believe me sincerely to be 

Your affectionate scribbler, 

M AROAarr M. D. 

Ballston. 1^^. 



LINES 

ON SEEING SOMR FRAGIIENTS FROM THB TOMB OF VjaOlL. 

Havr these gray relics, crumbling into dust. 
Once rested 'neath Italia's burning sky ? 

Has this cold remnant of what once was stooe 
Reflected back her warm cerulean dye 7 

Hive these white fragments rested o'er the sod 
Hallow'd by virgil's ever-sacred clay ? 

And have they mingled with the grass-grown mound 
Which o'er the classic hero's bosom lay 7 
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Perhaps the cniinblinff stones beside me now 
Fell from the mouldering' marble at bis head^ 

The icj tomb which hides his noble brow, 
For ever hallow*d by the mighty dead. 

In fancy o*er Italia*s fields I roam, 

In fancy view the poet*s lowly gnve^ 
Round which, as I in silent sorrow bend. 

The flowering myrtle and the cypress wave, 

1838. [Unfinished.] 



A SHORT SKETCH 

or TUT MOST IMTORTANT IDEAS CONTAINKD IN COUSIN*! ** INTRODCTCTION 

TO TBS BISTORT OF PHILOSOPHY.** 

AccoRDiiio to Cousin, there are three elements of consciousness, 
three first ideas of ihe infinite, the finite and their relations succeeding 
each other in the above order. He believes that as the history of an in- 
dividual such is the history of mankind in general : that as there are three 
fundamental ideas there must be three epochs ot the world to develope 
those ideas. As the first idea is that of tne infinite, the first a^ of tne 
world Mrill express this idea in its laws, its arts, its rehffion, and its philo- 
sophy : this will predominate. When fiiUy developed, the idea of the 
fimte will succeed ; action, variety, and hbetty will take the place of 
shivery and immobility; man will begin to find himself. All the ele- 
ments of his nature will be broueht iqto action, although still subjected 
to the predominating principle. When this is exhausted, in its turn the 
idea ot the relal^ons between the finite and the infinite will come ; man 
will join these two great principles ; every element will assume its proper 
station without asserting; undue authority over the others ; man will at 
once generalize and particularize ; and as this is the highest develope- 
ment of the ideas of humanity, this epoch will be the last After giving 
this expansive view of man ana his destination, he proceeds to show that 
different climates and countries are destined for the development of dif- 
ferent ideas ; that the idea of the infinite must necessarily prevail in a 
large continent surrounded by vast seas, traversed by inaccessible moun- 
tains, and divided by immense deserts, with a burning and enervating 
climate, where every thing leads to and expresses the idea of the vast, 
the absolute, the infinite: such a country is Asia. On the contrary, the 
idea of the finite will occupy a smaller country, intersected by rivers 
afibrding every facility of inland communication and commerce, surround- 
ed by small seas, inviting the inhabitants to intercourse with neighbouring 
nations, and filled with Mautiful and diversified scenery, all bearing the 
impress of the finite, urging to action and enteiprise, ana devoid of that 
solemn and sombre imity of expression which prevailed in its parent 
epoch : such a country is Greece. That position of the world destined 
for the developement of the last and most perfect epoch, must unite the 
two great external features of the former coimtries, as it is to assist in 
expressiuff the two great ideas in perfect unison with each other. It must 
combine the sublime with the beautiful, every advantage of internal com- 
merce and high civilization with a manifest appearamje of magnitude and 
duration ; it must possess a perfect and minute individuality with a great 
and striking general character ; a vast continent surrounded with vast 
oceans, containing mighty rivers and inland seas, broad prairies, and long 
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ranges of mountams, tog[ether with fertile valleys and streams, and all 
the minor quaUties of a nch and magnificent country, containing fecilitiea 
for the minutest internal improvements, guided and governed bv a lofty 
and abstract spiritof genenuization— thus uniting the relative and the ab- 
solute, the finite and the infinite ! such a country is America. He then 
proceeds to speak of war, its causes, and its efiects. He considers it not 
only beneficial but necessary. War is a combat of ideas. Underneath 
the great and prominent idea of an epoch there exist minor elements in 
a nation, as in an individual : one people expresses one element, one 
idea ; another seizes upon and developes a second : these truths elevate 
themselves against each other and combat — ^hence war. When one of 
these ideas is exhausted, it is opposed and superseded by a newer and a 
better one — hence conquest One idea and one nation make room for 
another idea and another nation ; one epoch is destroyed, and another 
arises. Mark the benefits of war : had it never existed there had been 
but one era of the world, and humanity could never have progressed. 
He then proceeds to justify conquests. He considers that the event 
proves the right : that when a newer and nobler spirit rises against an 
exhausted one, that spirit must conquer, and ought to conquer. He does 
not believe in absolute error ; he l^Ueves everv error is a part of truth, 
and raised to an imdeserved superiority among the elements of humanity. 
J838. [UnfiDiflbed.] 



BRIEF NOTES FROM COUSIN'S PHILOSOPHY, 

MADE DORINO THE WINTER OF 1838. 

His first position is this: as soon as man receives consdonsness he is 
surrounded oy objects in a world hostile to himself, but by exertion and 
developement of his power, he has conquered and modified matter, and 
has, as it were, impressed with his image and rendered^ subservient to 
his wilL The first man who overcame any obstacles in the way of his 
desires created industry, and the first who measured the slightest space 
around him or united the objects before him, introduced the science of 
mathematics. All these, mathematics, physics, and political economy, 
have one object, utility or the useful ; but there are other relations m 
which men stand to each other, besides those of hurtful or useful, the 
just and the unjust. Upon the idea of the useful, man altered the ex- 
ternal appearance of nature ; ui>on the idea of justice he created a new 
society, maintaining their own rights, and respecting the rights of others. 
But man goes further : besides the hurtful or the useful, the just or the 
unjust, he has inherent in his nature the idea of the beautiful and its 
opposite. 'Impressed with this idea, man seizes, developes, and purifies 
it m his thought, until he finds that thought superior to the object which 
presented it. Every thine that is beautiful in nature is also imperfect, 
and fades when compared with the idea it awakens. Thus, man not 
only reforms nature and society by industry and the laws of justice, but 
also remodels those objects which present to him the idea of beauty, and 
renders them more beautifnl than ever. But man is not yet satisfieid — ^he 
looks beyond the world of industry and arts, and conceives God. The 
idea of God as separate from the world, but scarcely himself in it, is 
tiatural religion /but he does not rest there ; he creates another world, 
in which he perceives nothing but its relation to God, the woHd of • ♦ 
he expands and elevates the sentiment of religion. Philosophy succeeds. 
Philosophy is the developement of thought ; it may be good or bad, but 
in itself ii is demanded 1)y the mind as much as religion, the sciences, 
&c. Cousin proves this nosiiion by a rapid examinaiion of the wants 
of man * • • •"* « • • 
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LBNORB. 

A POEM. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Why thoold I sing 7 The soenes which round 

Tlie iMrds of old, arouse no more ; 
The reign of poet;^ hath passed, 

And 9U her glowing dreams are o*er ! 

Why shoold I sing ? A thousand harps 

HaTC touch'd tlra self-same chords before 
Of love, and hate, and lofty pride. 

And fields of battle bathed in gore ! 

Why should / seek the burning fount 

From whence their glowinp^ Andes sprung 7 
My feeble rouse can only smg 

What other, nobler bards have sung . 

Thus did I breathe my sad complaint, 

As, bending o*er my silent lyre, 
I sighM for some romantic theme 

Its slumbering music to inspire. 

Scarce had I spoke, when o*er my soul 

A low reproving whisper came; 
My heart instinctive shrank with awe. 

And <ionscience tinged my cheek with shamai 

**I>owD with thy vain repining thoughts. 

Nor dare to breatne those thoughts again. 
Or endless sleep shall bind thy Tyre, 

And scorn repel thy bursting strain ! 

** What though a thousand bards have sung 

The charms of earth, of air, or sky I 
A thousand minstrels, old and young, 

Pour*d forth their varied meiody ! 

* What though, inspired, they stoop*d to drink 

At Fsncy's fountain o*er and o*er! 
Bay, feeble warbler, dost thou think 

The glowing streamlet flows no more 7 

** Because a nobler hand has cull*d 

The loveliest of our earthly flower». 
Dost thou believe that all of bloom 
Hath fled those bright, poetic bowers . 

** Know then, that long as earth shall roll, ' 

Revolving *neath yon axure sky; 
Music shall charm each purer soul. 

And Fancy's fount shall never dry '. 
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** Looff ai the roHin^ seaBons change, 
And nature holds her empire here ; 

Long aa the homan eye can range 
O'er yon pare heaven's expanded spliere ; 

''Long as the ocean's broad expanse 
Lies spread beneath yon broader sky ; 

Long as the playful moonbeams dance, 
Like &iry forms, on billows high ; 

"So long, onbonnd by mortal chain, 
Shall genius sfH^ad her soaring wing 

So long the pore poetic fount, 

Uncheck'd, onfeUer'd, on shall spring. 

" Thou say*st the days of song have past, 
The glowing days of wild romance. 

When war pour'd out his clarion blast. 
And valour bow'd at beauty's glance ! 

•• When every hour that onward sped, 
Was fraught with some bewildering tale » 

When superstition's shadowy hand 
O'er trembling nations cast her veil! 

** Thou say'st that life's unvaried stream 
In peaceful ripples wears away; 

And years produce no fitting theme 
To rouse the poet's slumbering lay. 

** Not soi while yet the hand of Giod 
Each year adorns his teeming earth ; 

While dew-drops deck the verdant sod, 

And birds, and bees, and flowers have birtb^ 

** While every day unfolds anew 

Some charm to meet the searching eye ; 

While buds of every varying hue 
Are bursting 'neath a summer sky. 

***Ti8 true that war's unsparing hand 
Hath ceased to bathe our fields in gore; 

That hate hath quench'd his burning brand, 
And tyrant princes reign no more. 

" But dost thou think that scenes like these 

Form all the poetry of life? 
Wonld thy untutor'd muse deliffht 

In scenes of rapine, blood, and strife 7 

** No— there are boundless fields of thought, 
Where roving spirits never soar'd ; « 

Which wildest fancy never sought. 
Or boldest intellect explored ! 

*• Then bow not silent o'er thy lyre. 
But tune its chords to nature's praise ; 

At every turn thine eye shall meet 
Fit tliemes to form a poet's lays. 
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" Go forth; prepared ber ■weelnl fmilcs 

In all her lovclieat icenei to new ; 
Hor deem, Ibough otban Utere have knelt, 

Thou maj'al not weave thy garland too '." 
It pauMd— I felt how tme the wordi. 

How awMl the comfort tber connj'd ; 
1 cbaaed my mouiniDf lhou|[hta away — 

I beuil — I tTDBted — I Qbey'd. 



TO TBS SPIRIT OP UT BlffTBB UICBBTIA. 

Oh thoa, *a early tost, n long deplored ! 

Pare ipirit of my aister, be thou near '. 
And while I touch thii hailow'd harp of thine. 

Bend &on] the ikiea, aweet liater, bend and heat ! 
For thee I poor thia ona^cted Uy, 

To thee these >im[ile numbera all betonf ; 
For tbough thine earthly form hath paaa'd away. 

Thy memoij atill inapirei my chUdiab aong. 
Then (>ka thia feeble tribate t 'tis thine own — 

Thy fingers sweep my trembling beartitringa o'w, 
Aronaa to harmony each bnried lone. 

And bid its wakeu'd maaic aleep no more ! 
Long bath thy voice been lilent, and Uiy lyre 

Hung o'er thy grare in death's unbroken rest 
Bat when its last sweet tone* were borne away, 

One answering echo lingei'd in my breast. 
Oh thou pure apirit ! if thou horereat near, 

Accvpt these lines, onwartby Iboogh they be. 
Faint echoes from thy tbunt of song dirine. 

By tbee inipired, and dedicate to thee! 

CANTO FIRST. 
■TwAB nightfall on the Rhine l the day 
In penaiTe glory stole away, 
f1ingin)[ his laat and brightest glow 
Full on the restlsM wavea below, 
Aa if an angei'a hand had dyed 
With haea &om heaven the sparkling lidv 
The Seeting ray on instant beam'd,— 
O'er hill and vale and rock it slreamM, 
Till tbe dark, time-defying cliS; 
Ssetn'd glowinf, melting into lilc— 
Then swiftly lading, glided o'er. 
And lefl it loDelier than before. 
Tbe distant hill* of sombre bloe. 
Tinged with that rich and varying hoa, 
Now darker and more mingled grew ; 
The Rhine, enrobed in shaoowa gray. 
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RoIPd on its ^riant path, 
Laihing the rocks which barr'd its wbj» 
Now ctirling graceful, as in play, 

Now roaring as in wrath ! 
While trembling in the tinted west, 
The fair moon rear*d her silver crest, 
And fleecy donds, as snow-wreaths pale. 
Twined on her brow their graceful Teii ; 
And one by one, with tiny flame, 
Night*s heavenly tapen sofUy came. 
And toward their mistress trembling stole, 
Like pleasing memories o*er the som. 

And shade by shade her brilliance ffrew. 

As past away the sunset hue. 

Till o*er the heaving Rhine she stood. 

Bathing in liffht its sleeping flood ; 

Pouring her full and melting ray 

Where rock and hill and forest lay, 

And where, in clusfring trees embower*d. 

An ancient castle proudly towerM : 

0*er the gray walls her glances play*d, 

O'er drawbridge, moat, and tower they stray*d. 

As striving with that holy light 

To pierce the works of earthly might. 

And cast one lieavenly beam within 

The abode of human toil and sin. 

Can sin and sorrow and despair 
Be frowning *neath a sky so fair 7 
Can nature sleep while tempests roll 
Impetuous o*er the tortured soul 7 

Mark yonder taper, dimly beaming. 
From the lone turret faintly streaming 
Casting athwart the brow of night 
Its wavering and uncertain light ! 
Beside that torch sit guilt and care 
And dark remorse, and coward fear ; 
And feverM thought is borrowing there 
The haggard visage of despair ! 
There, with his aged flngera prest 
In clasp convulsive to his breast. 
Bows, as with secret guilt and pain, 
The master of this broad domain. 

His ample robes around him stray. 
His locks are deeply tinged with gray. 
And his dark, lowVing brow is fraught 
With marks of avarice and tliought 
At every sound which meets his ear. 
He starts instinctive as with fear, 
And his keen eye roams here and there 
* With anxious and expectant air. 

Hisseem*d a mind of timid mould, 
Sway'd by some spirit, fierce and bold, 
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Which Iwm'd to rirtue, but conW ji*M 
Wheo Tice to aTariee appail'd — 
Which gtted oa erinn with ihriaking ey. 
Bat wai too coivardly to Rj. 
Ha itiited — beard, with tronbled aii 
A tread apoo the toiret stair ; 
Wiped fhHn his brow the ^[heriag dew, 
And cloaer tlill bii mantle drew. 
When wide the inuiive portal flew ! 
Aa wondering at Ihii entranue rode. 
The a^ boat in ailenca alood ; 
White with a ilem unchanging look. 
The atrangai dntTd hia ampe cloak, 
UnlooMd hia bonnet'* clasping band. 
And toward Ihs baron atretch'd hie hand. 
Hia hoat the frisndl; geatare saw, 
Bui abrank in batred or in awe — 
Then atartin?. aa with eager haate. 
The proSer'd hind he warmly preat. 
And imiled a welcome to hia gue»L 
The latter mark'd, with flaahing glance. 
That ahrinking fear, Ibia mean pretenoe 
And then reaumed the imile uf acorn 
Hi* curling lip had lately worn. 
Uninjured by the Troila of lime, 
He aeem'd advanced in manhood'a prinw ; 
Hi* Ibrni was tall, hi* mien erect, 
Hia iocka, though mailed by negieet, 
Curl'd closely roond hia awartliy brow 
White hia dark orbit* flaahed below. 
Nalure, with finger* firm and bold, 
Had made a form of finest mould. 
And painted on his childiah bee 
The outlloe of each manly grace; 
But pride and art, tboae imp* or *iii, 
Bad crept Ihe empty ahrine within ; 
Had taught hi* heart each aerpent wila, 
And lent his lip its fiendish smile. 
Hia brow ws* knit with tbooght and care, 
And dark deaign wa* scowling (here ; 
Hia glance inspired both hale and fear — 
Now wilberiug wilb it* biting aneer. 
Now fiaahing Tike the mid-day *un. 
Which acorobe* all it look* upon. 
Boldnei* and arlifioe combined 
To form Ihe dark, perverted mind, 
Wilhin that goodly rrame enahrined ; 
And he, whose step* in early youth 
Some kindly hand had led to Irulh, 
Wilh active brain, and heart Ihat bnni'd, 
Prom thai unpointed pathway lurn'd, 
Dnwam'd, nnguided, plunged wilhin 
The blackenJDg gall of ehaiiw *iid sin. 
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On hie dark ikoe the baron's ey* 
Gazed anxious and inqoirin^ly. 
And when be mark*d his silent |^est 
Draw forth a casket from the Test 
Which folded loosely on his breast, 
With hair-conceal'd, oonvokire ffasp, 
He stretchM his eager hand U> clasp 
The sparkling treasare in his graspw 

But with a smile, more full than speech. 
The stranger drew it fixMn his reach ; 
On the rude bench the casket laid. 
Beside his dagger's glittering blade ; 
Drew near his nost, who qoaked with dread. 
And thus, in low, stem accents said : 

** Thon deemest right — that gem doth hold 
A something dearer fiir than gold ; 
To thee, more precious than thy lifb. 
To me, the cause of toil and strife ! 
'T is Mat, which in another's hands, 
Would tear thee from these goodly lands. 
Send thee and thy ftir daughter forth 
From all thou thinkest lif^ is worth. 
From titles, honours, lands, and hall, 
And to young Erstein ^ield them all. 
Which m thine oton will banish fear. 
And make thee lord and master here, 
Unchallenged by the rightful heir : 
(Then in a low, impresstve tone,) 
But hold, — that prize is still mime ownP* 

*• Villain !"— •• Nay, curb that wrath of thine* 

Hast thou forgot one word of mine 

Could hurl thee from thy high estate, 

To beggar'd in&ray and hate 7 

Could I not rend the shrouding Teil, 

And tell the wondering world the tale ; 

How when thy kinsman died in Spain, 

Thou seized upon his fair domain, 

His titles, and his wealth ; despite 

His heir, the youthfol Erstein's right 7 

Could I not tell, how many a jrear, 

With artful wile and coward fear, 

Thou sought'st with Tain and mean pretence 

These prooft of his inheritance, 

That thou roight'st thus for aye destroy 

The claims of this romantic boy 7 

Think'st thou I will this power forego, 

Another's lands on thee bestow. 

The rightful heir for thee despoil. 

And gain but hatred, fear and toU 7 

** Speak not, old man ! By heaven ! I swear. 
Ton casket and its contents there 
Were not more safe from grasp of thinu. 
Though buried in the heaving Rhine, 
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If thou gnnt not, anquettionM, free. 
The f^ierdon I shall claim of thee !** 
Ask aa^ht,** the baron faltering cried ; 
** Leave me my gold • take aught beside V* 
The stranger knit his swarthy brow, 
** Old dotard ! yes, thy gold and thou ! 
Swear by the God whom thou dost fear, 
Swear by that gold thou dost revere. 
My suit is granted !** and his eye 
Flash'd on the baron fearfully. 

** Herman, I swear !** he nnitter'd low. 
And the blood left his cheek and brow ; 
Scarce said he, ere his fearful guest 
The casket*s jewelPd lock had pres8*d. 
And from its case of richest mould. 
Drawn forth a written parchment fold. 
With eaffer hands, and sparkling eyes. 
The ajifed baron seized the prize. 
Tore it in haste, and openin? wide 
The vine-wreathM lattice at his side. 
With fix*d, exulting gaze, consigned 
Its fragments to the midnight wind. 

That scene and act, that form and face, 
A painter's hand had loved to trace : 
The moon, as if the scene to shroud. 
Had sought the bosom of a cloud; 
The murmuring waves, the rustling trees. 
The fitful sighing of the breeze, 
And the hoarse owlet's distant tone, 
Blent in one soft and wailing moan, 
Distnrb'd that midnight calm alone. 

His brow with burning drops bedew'd. 
The old man at his lattice stood. 
And scann*d with sparkling, lingering ey» 
Each fragment as it floated bv; 
And Herman mark'd his host the while 
With sneering and contemptuous smile : 
At length, with mien of joyous pride, 
The baron hasten*d to his side. 
And thus in tones of triumph cried : 

<* Now have they perish*d ! all that might 
Prove to the world young E«rstein*s right! 
Hit claim is as it ne'er had been. 
And these broad lands are mine again I 
When first by youthful pride impell'd. 
This princely barony I held, 
I knew my kinsman lived, and knew 
These fatal proofs existed too; 
But all my cunning found not where* 
Thus lived I years, in doubt and care, 
In trembling terror, lest my name 
Some evil cJiance should brand with shame} 
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Or moro, lest all my hoarded gold 
Shoold TinUh fh>ni my looeening bold. 

** Blest be the day, good Herman, when 
Thoa earnest from Siy moontaio den. 
And said that thoa thyself had known 
The se cr e t which I deem*d mine own ; 
Despair and angobh made me dumb ; 
I tboaght the fatal hour had oome. 
0*erwhelm*d in grief I little knew 
Thy heart, so nobl6 and so tme, 
Nor thooght the object of my fears, 
Coald crown the fhiitless search of years I 
Bat knows young Erstein of his claim 
To Amheim*8 barony and name T 
Will he behold his goodly lands 
Seized by a stranger*s tremblingiiands f** 

**He knows it not; romantic, gay. 
To distant lands he roam*d away. 
And sought adventure and renown 
In nobler countries than his own. 
One month returned from foreign war. 
He lives within his lonely tower; 
Scouring the forest ftr and near, 
Alid hunting down the antlerM deer ; 
But should he search the written past. 
And learn this fatal truth at lairt, 
Hb heart and arm are strong to fight 
In brave defending of bis right** 

** Ay, •hndd he so, good Herman !** — Now 
A livid paleness robed his brow^ 
But quick returning crimson spread, 
While thus his dark aocomplice said : 
And canst thou not the path descry 7 
Why then, good baron, he mutt dU; 
This barrier in thy way / htUe, 
And dark and wild shall be his fete. 
He 8Com*d me, and I vow*d to seal 
My vengeance on this feithful steel. 
And happy shall that moment be 
Which bows his lolly crest to me. 
Bot night wean <m-I mart away- 
Thou hast the casket's price to pay.** 

The old man raised his troubled eye, 

As longing, fearing to ref^. 

Then stowTy gasp*<C with effort bold, 

** Ay, ay, what wouldst thou, land w gold T** 

** IImu hast a beauteous daughter—^ho 

The guerdon of my toil must be ! 

Her band must be unite with mine 

Before another sun decline 

On the broad bosom of the Rhine !** 
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With smothered shriek and heaving breast 
Tho father knelt hefore his guest 
** My child I my own Lenore ! (Ay bride I-^^ 
Ask aught, ask every thing beside. 
The dews which wet the summer flower 
Are not more sinless than Lenore! 
Through years of guilt and care, my child 
Cheer*d my soul*s darkness till it smiled ! 
Now that my locks are turned to gray 
Thou canst not tear that child away \~^ 
Her gentle purity hath been 
A star on lire*s beclouded scene. 
Music her Toice, and heaven her eye,— • 
Oh leave her, leave her, or I die!" 

With kindling glances Herman heard 
Each smotherM groan, each anguish*d word» 
And then replied in tones of scorn, 
** Up from thy knees I hast thou not sworn 
To grant my suit 7 dost thou forget 
Thine o/Z is in my clutches yet 7 
I swear that she, and only she. 
Shall buy my bond of secresy !** 

** Forget! why can I not forget 7— 
Would we had never, never met! 
Leave me, for 6od*s sake, leave me now !— > 
Oh my torn heart, my burning brow !** 
**Say thou wilt make thy daughter mine 
Before another sun decline. 
And I depart to come no more. 
Until that joyous bridal hour !** 

•* Wretch ! fiend ! I will !**— The accents hm^ 

As loth to leave his Altering tongue ; 

But ere had ceased that lingering tone. 

He tum*d and found himself alone. 

The taper's waving glimmer fell 

On the rude pavement of the cell. 

Where with his trembling fingers prest 

Upon his heaving, labouring breast. 

With air distracted, yet subdued. 

That wretched, erring parent stood. 

Hb eye was fiz*d, and bent his ear. 
His guest's retiring steps to hear. 
Though like a quick and piercing dart, 
Each sent a quivering through his heart; 
When first that wild vibration ceased. 
The floor with rapid steps he paced ; 
And thoughts of agonizing pain 
Flitted like wild.fire through his brain. 

How should he give his child, his pridoi 
To be a brands outlaw's bride 7 
How could her purity have part 
In Herman's oold, perverted heart 7<^ 
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Preserve my wealth, my peace, my life. 
And be my kind preserver's wife." 

With cheeks and brow as snow-wreath pale 
His daughter heard this fearful tale. 
80 suddenly that dread blow came, 
It struck like paby on her firame. 
Throu^ her veins crept an icy chill. 
As if her very heart stood still^ 
And nought was heard the calm to break. 
When her M sire had ceased to sped k ; 
Bat though her fiz*d and glaring eye 
No outward object could descry, 
Before her spirit's glance, a throng 
Of vivid pictures swept along. 

She saw the shaded bower, the grove 
Where first young Erstein ** whisper'd love^ 
She saw his dark, reproachful eye 
Upraised to hers in apfony; 
And then a sterner vision came 
Of hlro her fkncy dared not name. 
She saw bb tall and muffled form. 
She saw hb withering smile of scorn, 
She saw — ^ Lenore !*' — her father spoke — 
The spell which bound her tongue was brokft 
She knelt hb bending form beside. 
And thus in faltering accenti cried : 

** My father! canst thou doom so sore 
A trial to thine own Lenore? 
Is there no spot of refuge stiU t 
Is poverty so great an ill? 
To pomp and wealth thy heart b cold — 
Yield up to Mm thy hoarded gold I 
What carest thou fur state or pride. 
If / am ever by thy side 7 
Give him thine all, and let us go 
Far from this darkest, deadliest fbe! 
7%eu shalt have peace, and I will be 
A more than comforter to thee !** 

** My child, I cannot change thy lot'— 
Thou speakest of thou know*st not what ! 
How wouldst thou hear thy &ther*s name. 
Branded with infamy and shame?** 

To hb dark mantle she had clung. 
Now to her feet she swifUy sprung ! 
A tear had trembled in her eye. 
But now she dash*d it firmly hjr » 
Her cheek had b]anch*d with tear before^ 
But now that paleness was no more ! 
With form erect, and glance of fire. 
She gazed upon her cowering sire. 
As though her piercing eye could 
Hb heart's remotest secresy. 
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A dark and dread suspicion stole 
Like burning lava o*cr her soul. 
** Why is that fear upon his face ? 
Why should my father dread disffrace? 
He, I had thought, no shame could dim. 
Why, why should shame descend on bim f 
What is this mystery, and how 
Can I avert this dreaded blow 7 
I know not, and because mine eye 
May not the source of ill descry, 
Shall I the power of good forego. 
And plunge him into deeper woe T* 
Her pure affection answer*d ** No !** 

If he were noble, as she deem*d. 
The path of right most open seem*d. 
To chase each shadow from hi§ eyes, 
£*en at this fearful sacrifice ; 
If he deserved the meed of shame. 
Was not that pathway still the same 7 
A moment*s calm was in her brain. 
She dared not pause for thought again. 
But springing to her father*s side. 
She whispered, ^ I will be his bride !** 

She heeded not his fond caressing, 
She heeded not his parting blessing — 
The die was cast ! — and mere she bent, 
Fiz*d as a marble monument. 
Nought but her quick and gasping breath 
Revmding there was life beneath. 

Her father left that fttal spot- 
She was alone, yet knew it not. 
Till his quick footstep as it pass'd. 
Dissolved the fearful charm at last. 
And sent a wild and burning glow 
Through the full arteries of her brow ; 
Then came affliction's sweet relief. 
Weeping, soft child of stem^yed grief^ 
That luUs the passions into rest. 
And soothes the mourner's tortured breast 

When the first agony was past 
Her gushing tears flow'd long and fast. 
And with thanksgiving fervent, deep. 
She own*d the privilege to weep. 

Alas ! firail flower ! her life had been 

One bright, unchanging, tranquil scene ; 

Loving and loved, as wild bird gay. 

Her frolic childhood paas*d away ; 

And when her stronger mind could feel 

More deep emotions o*er it steal. 

When her pure heart look'd forth for one. 

To rest her pure affections on. 

Then did her trusting spirit find 

An answering chord in E>»tein's mind ; 
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And ehildbood's laag^hing glance and tone 
Gave place to deeper joys alone. 

And onlj would ber cheek ; row pale 
To hear tome wild romantic tale ; 
And only ibr ima^ned woe 
Her sympathetic tear woald flow — 
Her youthful heart had never known 
To ngh for sorrows c^ its own. 

The past was all one vision bright, 

A storehouse of untold delight, 

To which her mind at will might stray ; 

And bear unnumber*d srems away ; 

With trusting hope and buoyant glee, 

She gazed into futurity, 

Nor thought that time's advancing wing 

A darker moment e'er could bring. 

The dream now faded from her eyes,-— 

She woke to life's realities ! 

And feelings pure, aud strong, and deep^ 

Rose from their long, inactive sleep. 

And proudly did the maiden own 

A strength within, till then unknown, 

That which, secure in virtue, rose 

To combat with assailing foes. 

Oft would her fearfol fancy shrink 
Back from the gulPs tremendous brink. 
And oft U> reason's glance would rise 
The ihadness of the sacrifice. 
But o'er her father's aged form 
There hung some dark, portentous storm ! 
A daughter's choice, a daughter's will 
Could ward from htm that nameless ill! 
And thus the hapless maiden sought 
To quell each wild, rebellious thought 

And morning came, and soft and still 
She dawn'd above the distant hill. 
Her wreaths of trembling light to twine 
On the blue waters of Um lUiine. 
The mists which on his bosom lay, 
Pass'd like an infimt's dream away. 
And left the sun's awakening beam 
To frolic with his mighty stream. 

As though to greet the dawning day, 
The rolhng bulows curl'd in i^ay ; 
And wild and murmuring tones were borne 
Forth on the balmy breeze of mom. 
The towering difb, so dark and wild. 
On its rude shores in masses piled, 
Touch'd by her gentle influence, smiled ; 
And the young flowers the rocks beneath 
Woke at the dawn's reviving breath. 
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And on their leaves, so soft and bright, 
Hung tears of worship and delight 

When all is gay with nature's smile, 
Forghe me if I pause awhile, 
And turn from passion, grief, unrest. 
To muse upon her tranquil breast. 

Nature ! thou ever rollest on. 

With winter's blast and summer's sun, 

tJntouch'd by passion's raging storm, 

Rearing on high thy mystic form. 

Springing anew to brighter life 

Amid the world's enduring strife! 

Man lives, and breathes his fleeting day. 

Now sinks 'neath sorrow's chilling sway. 

Now basks in pleasure's golden ray. 

Then, Uke a snow-curl, melts away. . 

The piles he rear'd in swelling pride. 

To strive with time's o'erwhelming tide, 

Proving the weakness of his trust. 

Sunk, Uke their builders, in the dust. 

But while the fabrics, rear'd so high. 

In ruins on thy bosom lie. 

Thou, like some great and mystic page, 

Unfoldest still from age to a^e. 

Bearing in every line conceu'd 

The wisdom ages could not yield; 

Thy flowers shall bloom, thy mountains soar* 

Till rolling earth shall be no more; 

Thine ocean waves shall sink and rise 

Till Time himself exhausted dies ; 

While on thy mighty bosom spread 

The crumbling relics of the dead ! 

How doth this sweet and solemn hour 

Hold o'er the heart its mystic power ! 

Bidding each wilder tumult cease. 

To passion's whirlwind whispering ** Peace !** 

Calminpr the frantic flights of joy. 

And bnght'ning sorrow's downcast eye ! 

Oh! may it shed its influence o'er 
The tortured heart of poor Lenore ! 
She who was wont at earliest dawn 
To enase the wild bird o'er the lawn, 
While the young flowers their fragrance cast 
As on her fairy footstep past ! 
Who now, unheeding bird or flower. 
Steals forth to seek her &vourite bower. 
To bid each oherish'd scene farewell. 
And calm her heart's convulsive swell 

There, in her childhood's buoyant days, 
Ofl had she sung her artless Uys ; 

19* 
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And ftill, as time roU*d onward, there 
At morn and evening would repair, 
To rear, in fancy, forms most &ir, 
Nor dream that she could find them — air ! 

Once roorei within her loved retreat, 

She leaned upon its flowery seat, 

And mark*d the clustering vines, which tent 

A grateful perfume as they bent; 

Above the eastern hills of blue 

The 8un*s broad orb more brilliant grew. 

And many a rich and gorgeous ray 

Full on the glistening forests lay; 

But buried in her lonely bower. 

She heeded not the passing hour ! 

The vines beside her loudly stirred 
But not a sound her ear had heard ; 
A step seemed hast'ning to the spot. 
But still the maiden mark*d it not — 
And yet more near the intruder came ; 
A well-known voice pronounced her name : 
She started lightly from her seat, 
And blushed — *t was Erstein at her feet ! 

As the bright sun-hues of the west 
Fade from the snow-wreath*s pallid crest. 
Flitted that blush her pale cheek o*er. 
And left it paler than before! 
Oh, had you seen his youthful form, 
AdomM with every manly charm, 
And known his heart so bold and warm. 
And, like Lenore, that heart had proved. 
You would not marvel that she loved. 

Bred to a fierce and martial life. 
Nurtured for years on fields of strife, 
A spirit fiery, bold, and high. 
Was pictured in his flashing eye, 
And you might think its glance implied 
A soul of haughtiness and pride ; 
But when some gentler feelings stole 
0*er the deep waters of that soul, 
Then fast that quick and burning ray 
Melted in tenderness away. 
And lovelier seem*d its gentle beam. 
Contrasted with that brilliant gleam. 

When first a brave young soldier, come 
From clashing sword and pealing drum« 
0*er his own land once more to rove. 
Then first his soul awaked to love ! 
And oh, what floods of pure delight 
Burst in upon his spirit^s sight! 
What depths of joy, unknown before. 
Oped in the presence of Lenore I 
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Her ^ntle influence suppress^ 
Each sterner passion in his breast. 
And while controlling, quelPd, subdued 
EUch feeling, haughty, wild, or rude. 
From her, unwitting*, he could loam 
Her father's temper dark and stern ; 
And while had glided day by day 
In tranquil happiness away. 
He dared not break the magic spell 
His ardent feelings loved too well. 
By laying thoughts and hopes so bold 
Before a sire so stern and cold. 
Who would have deem*d it daring prid« 
To claim his daughter as a bride ; 
He who had nought to aid his claim 
But love, his honour, and his name. 

Thus he was wont, when morning gray 
Cast o*er the hills its earliest ruy, 
Clad in the huntsman's sylvan gear. 
To chase ( *t was said ) the wild. wood deer; 
But ever, when his searching eye 
The towers of Amheim could descry. 
He left his faithful steed to wait 
Within the thicket's dark retreat. 
And bounded lawn and streamlet o'er 
To snatch one moment with Lenore. 

This, mom with bosom bounding high. 
With springing step and sparkling eye. 
He came to seek her, — but in vain ; 
He pass'd her favourite haunts again. 
Till winding down a shaded way. 
Which o'er the difPs dark bosom lay. 
He tum'd the castle's rearmost tower. 
And found this lone, sequester'd bower. 

I may not tune my youthful string 
That scene of hapless love to sing ; 
Song cannot well those thoughts reveal 
The heart ne'er felt, and cannot feci ; 
Let fancy then her garland weave. 
And fill the trifling void I leave. 

Suffice it that with bearing high. 
And sad composure in her eye. 
And throbbing nerves and bur.«tin^ heart. 
Well did that maiden act her part. 
And gave a tale of grief and fear 
To Erstein's wondering, listening ear. 
Not so the youth, — a burning glow 
Was mounting fiercely to his brow. 
And grief and anra in his eye. 
Were struggling for the mastery. 
When Herman's name escaped her tongue^ 
Quick to his feet he wildly sprung. 
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** In foreign lands that wretch I met ; 
Fiend ! sordid villain ! lives he yet ! 
C^ ! were the scoffer here to meet 
From this strong* hand his we]l-eam*d 6U«, 
How few would be the moments given 
To make his spirit*s peace with l^ven ! 
* Bat thouj L^ore ! my steed is nigh. 
And I wiU save thee t—Dearest, fly !** 
"•No I Erstein, no! Fd rather die ! 
My fate is fix*d, my lot is east. 
Its keenest bitterness is past ; 
Though her heart break, the poor Lenore 
Most think of thee and love no more ! 

** Oh, leave me ! 'tis my prayer, my will; 
Make not my task more dreadfiil still : 
Thoa knowest more than I would tell, 
Erstein, away ! fitfewell, farewell !'* 
With trembhng hand, the cavalier 
Dash*d from his eye the starting tear, 
Bow*d on her hand his burning head, 
And ere her heart could throb, had fled. 

END OF CANTO FIIIST. 



The notes have paused — the song hath died away. 

And wonldst thou wake the trembling tones agmioY 
And while the m'mstrel pours his wandering lay 

Bid Uiy warm heart re-echo to the strain 7 
Wouldst hear the sequel of this simple tale. 

And list attentive to the voice of woe ? 
Weep with afiection, or with fear turn pale. 

And smile when riseth joy*s triumphant glow ? 

Then will I touch the quivering harp once mar% 
While fimcy spreads her rainbow-tinted wing, 

0*er the dark vde of buried years to soar. 
And back to life their faded shadows bring ! 

And thoa most gently glance its errors o*er. 
Should the untator'd bard oncouthly sing. 



CANTO SECOND. 



Ob, darkly the shadows of evening fell 

On forest and mountain, on streamlet and dell, 

And the clouds, in masses of sombre hue, 

0*er the couch of the morning their draperies threw ; 

And their shade fell dark on the Rhine below. 

Whose billows heaved proudly and slowly, as though 

The giant heart of the tempest-god 

Was beating strong 'neath its swelling flood. 

Its voice came up with a sullen roar 
As the waves dash*d fierce on the rock-bound shore » 
And the wild-bird scream'd as he skimm'd them o'er. 
While the vessel which flew o'er its surface that day. 
With her white wings furl'd on its dark bosom lay. 
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Just kissing the foam with her hending side, 
As if owning the power of the lordly ude^ 

The morning rose meekly, and softly, and fiur, 

Bat at evening the frown of the storm -god was there, 

And gladness and beauty fled back from bis eye. 

Like the smile from the spirit when sorrows draw nigh. 

Where the sunbeams had wreathed round the mountain s tall crest 

Now floated a mantle of darkness and mist. 

And the wing of the tempest did fearfully rail 

O'er the arches and towers of that time-honour'd hall. 

The portal was shut, and the drawbridge was raised, 
And no gleam of a torch from the banquet- hall blazed ; 
But with fiices of gloom, and steps measured and slow. 
The warders were pacing the gateway below. 
Now silentlymarkmg the clouds overhead. 
Now whispering in accents of sorrow and dread. 

The ball was deserted : the court-yard alone 

Heard an echoing treaa on its pavement of stone. 

And parties of menials were gathering there 

With fiices of mystery, faces of care. 

Not a voice was heard but in murmurines low, 

Not a torch was seen with its cheerful glow. 

Save where a ray was streaming o*er 

The ancient chapel* s massive door. 

And wandering with its glimmer faint 

0*er sculptured cherubim and saint. 

*T was an ancient pile, and the creeping vine 
Had begun o'er its mouldering arches to twine. 
And the long bright grass unmark'd had grown 
On the broken pavement of crumbling stone ; 
And the rude remains of a ruder day. 
Shattered and torn *neath its vauhed roof lay. 

'T was a solemn scene, when the ancient pile 
Was ffUttering bright in the morning smile. 

And bold in nerve and in heart was he, 
Who would dare to walk in its haunted aisle * 

For oh, it was fearful there to be 

When the night was falling gloomily ; 
When the tempest shrieked round its massive wall, 
And darkness enrobed it like a pall. 

Why then doth light unwonted shine 
From the gilded lamps on the ruinM shrine f 
And whv o*er the rest of the baron's hall 
Is it darkness and silence and dreariness all ? 
And why with that anxious and sorrowful mien. 
Do the menials gaze on the desolate scene ? 

Alas ! those chapel walhi this night 

Must witness a dark, unholy rite. 

And the gale, which shrieks in its fitful start. 

Must sing the wail of a broken heart ! 

And on tnat sacred altar, where 

So sofl the suppliant breathed his prayer, 

A young and ardent soul must lay 

A deeper sacrifice to-day— 

Upon Its marble bosftm fling 

The blushing flowers of life's warm sprinc, 
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And all the radiant garlands wove 
By buoyant hope and guileless love. 

Alas, that man's unhallowM hand 
The spirit's sacred veil should rend, 
And ior his own dark purpose tear 
The warm and slowing treasures there ; 
Then as in mockery dare to twine. 
Upon his Maker's holy shrine, 
Tnose pure and fond anections, given 
To make this weary earth a heaven. 

When last those crumbling walls had heard 
Or muffled tread or whisper'd word, 
A funeral wail had fill'd the pile, 
A train of mourners fill'd the aisle. 
And there in solemn pomp interr'd 
A distant kinsman of their lord. 

Thus still upon the shrouded wall 
Hung the black draperies, like a pall. 
In long unmoving masses, save 
When the chill wind its folds would wave. 
And swelling slow the dismal screen 
Betray the snatterM stones between. 

Tall torches burn'd the shrine before, 
Casting their rays the chapel o'er, 
And shedding pale and sickly light 
Upon the scowling brow of night ! 
, While, from each lofty arch, the eye 
Could mark the thick clouds passing by. 
In blackening masses, wildly driven 
Athwart the frowning face of heaven. 

The vaulted ceiling echoed round 

Each clanking tread, or mutter'd sound. 

And the blast which crept o'er the pavements bars* 

And waved the torches' flickering glare, 

Wail'd in a sad and thrilling tone, 

Like a departed spirit's moan. 

Beside the altar stood its priest, 
His wan hands folded on his breast. 
The quivering torchlight o'er him playing, 
His gray locks round nis forehead straying. 
And nis eye wandering here and there, 
With anxious and unsettled air ; 
And ever, as its glance would fall 
On Herman's form, so grim and tall. 
He mutter'd, tum'd in snuddering haste. 
And sign'd the cross upon his breast. 

Well might the priest instinctive turn. 
From gazing on a face so stern ; 
For oh, it told of storms within, 
The strife of passion, pride, and sin ; 
More fearful, more appalling far. 
Than the fierce tempest's raging war. 

With hurried steps he paced awhile 
The grass-grown pavernenta of the ajdp, 
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And on the open portal nigh 
His keen elance fell impatiently. 
Till his dark brow yet darker lower' d. 
And his hand fiercely graspM his sword. 

** If he should dare deceive me ! then 
He Ml find the lion in his den!" 
Scarce were the startling accents o'er, 
When darkening shadows fiU'd the door ;— 
It was the baron and Lenore. 

A large dark mantle, closeljr drawn, 
Concealed the maiden's fragile form ; 
But her measured step was firmer far 
Than the trembling tread of her aged sire, 
And she came with a calm and unfaltering ab. 
To offer up all that was dear to her there. 

And when she stood the shrine beside, 
A sad and self-devoted bride, 
She clasp'd her hands, and raised on high 
The thrilling glance of her tearless eve. 
And the stern bridegroom shrunk below 
That look of fix'd and speechless woe. 

But the keen pang pass'd quickly o'er, 
And left her tranquil as before : 
Her paUid fing[ers gently press'd 
The clasping jewel on her breast, 
And the dm mantle falling back, 
Reveal'd her bridal robe of Hack ! 
The massive folds hung drooping there 
Around her form, so slight and fair, 
As the sad cypress in its gloom 
O'er the white marble of the tomb. 

In unconfined and native grace 
Her long dark tresses veil d her face, 
Contrasting with the cheek and brow 
60 pallid and so deathlike now, 
And casting round her, as they stray'd, 
A waving and a dreamlike shade. 
Thus st<Md she, motionless and still. 
Like some pale form of Grecian skill. 
Placed by the matchless sculptor thert, 
A breathmg image of despair. 

One torturing, agonizing day 
Had queird tne heart so li^ht and gay, 
And given her mien a bearing high 
Of cum and thoughtful dignity. 

The baron started as his eye 

Fell on her sombre drapery : 

** Lenore," he whisper'd, •' why to-day 

Afwume such ominous array ? 

Couldst thou not find a bridol dress 

Mor» fitting such a toene at thi* t* 
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She bent her dark and earnest gaze 
A moment on her father's face, 
As if her senses could not hear 
The words which fell upon her ear, 
Then said, with quick, convulsive start, 
** And wouldst thou eild a bleedine heart f 
A broken spirit wouldst thou fold 
In sparkling robes of tmseird gold J 
'T were mockery ! this is fittest guise 
To deck a living sacrifice." 

The baron tom'd m sndden thought 
To Herman's towering form, ana sought 
To melt that heart, more himl than steel. 
By one long look of mute appeal, 
As half expecting to receive 
Some blessed signal of reprieve ; 
But his knit brow and flushing eye 
Reveard his dark and stem reply, 
And the priest oped the sacred book 
With pale and hesitating look. 
The thunder's deep and muttering tone 
Broke on the listening ear alone; 
He paused, bent low his moisten'd brow. 
And read with quivering voice and slow. 
While vet the feeble accents hung 
Unfinisn'd on his faltering longue ; 
Through the tall arches flashing came 
A broad and livid sheet of flame, 
Playing with fearful radiance o'er 
The upraised features of Lenore, 
The shrinking form of her trembling sire, 
The bridegroom's hce of scowling u«. 
And the folded hands, and heaving breast, 
And prophet-like mien of the aged priest ! 

'T was a breathless pause,— but a moment more. 

And that fierce, unnatural beam was o'er. 

And a stunning crash, as if earth were driven 

On thundering wheels to the gates of heaven. 

Burst, peal'd, and mutter'd, long and deep. 

Then sinking, erowl'd itself to sleep. 

And all was still ; — the priest first broke 

Th' oppressive silence as he spoke : 

*' Both heaven and earth their powers imite 

Against this dark, unhallow'd rite ! 

A voice without, a voice within. 

Hath told me that the deed were sin ! 

Though death and danger bar mv way, 

I will not — dare not disobey!'* 

A cloud more dark than the tempest now 
Was gathering stemlv on Herman's brow : 
•' Priest ! madman ! hypocrite ! proceed ! 
Or blows shall mend thy coward creed !" 
** For God's sake, peace !" Uie baron cried. 
And closer drew to Herman's side. 
One moment, peace ! for hark ! I hear 
Loud cries come nearer and more near!" 
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" Fool !" 't is the wailing of the blast, 
Which sweeps these echoing ruins past ! 
I brook no dallying ! Deal thou fair, 
Or by yon heaven, old man, I swear, 
Thou shall have reason to beware V* 
Still did the cowering baron stand, 
With fixed eye and upraised hand, 
As one who bends an earnest ear 
Some faint and distant sound to hear. 

And while he listenM, by degrees 

That sound came swelling ou the breeze. 

Now low and hoarse, now shrill and loud. 

Like mingled voices of a crowd ; 

And as more near the tones were heard, 

Did Herman fiercely grasp his sword. 

As if preparing to chastise. 

Whatever should bar hb destined prize ! 

And louder still the clamour rose, 

Like mingled sounds of shouts and blows. 

And on that tide of tumult came 

The baron's and the bridegroom's name. 

One moment struck with mute surprise. 
Each raised to each his wondering eyes ; 
But Herman, roused to action first. 
Forth from the group infuriate burst ; 
When, ere the baron reached his side, 
The low-brow*d portal open'd wide. 
And a menial, pale with breathless haste, 
Wounded and bleeding, forward press'd : 
Fly to the rescue, baron, fly ! 
Ere all thy fiiithful followers die ! 
For armed men the moat have oassM, 
Have gain'd the inner court at last. 
And nght and clamour for thy guest !*' 

A wild and bitter laughter tvlub 
• From Herman's Ups ere forth he sprung. 
'* And 80 my comrades come to trace 
Their worthy leader's lurking-place f 
'Tis well! not yet my race is run. 
And dearly shaU my life be won !" 

The baron and his guest have gone ; 
The bride and priest are here alone ! 
How doth that fragile plant sustain 
Its courage in this nour of pain ? 
Perplex'd, bewilder'd, and amaaed, 
Upon the shifting scene she gazed, 
And only felt, with quick deliffht. 
That he whose presence seem d a blight 
To chill each heart with shuddering tear, 
That he no more was lingering near. 

She breathed one deep and thrillinff groan. 
And sank upon the shattered stone ! 
She had nor power nor will to rim, 
But with clasip*d hands, and straining eyec 
20 
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Fti'd on the porul, did she wait 
The coming ciiais of her fue. 

The wind rueh'd in rrom ihe open'd door, 
Aitd Ihe red torch Ughl was no more. 
Artd the rude pile uaa ddHi, Have whore 
The tighining spread its ghBaily glut, 

m of Oame. 

The wonnded men's expiring groen 
Seetn'd echoed from the rool of slone { 
And louder yet the piercing din 
Bunt on Ihe listening pair wiihin. 
The eione-peved court alternate rang 
Wilh clashing steel, yid about, and clang; 
And Maving wild!)' to and fro. 
The torches sp • ■ ' - f plo„. 
Calling aer ev ighi 



A glanni 
While, B 



. — s, ■• tiw f lid nee 

In blended tuv », 

The spirit of tt irm 

Rear'd on the i k'nins form, 

And with each ^Il'd ihs galo 

Mingled his wil g wail. 

Now closer drew the assailing bnnd, 
Wilh sword to sword, and hand to hand, 
Atid fiercely toward the cbapel pressed. 
Where atoM the baron and his guest. 
Herman, with fU'd end cauiioua eye 
Beheld his furious foes draw nigh, 
And low'd in this unequal strile 
Not he alone should pan with life. 

Nearer the/ c«me, with shout and err, 
" Down with the traitor ! caitiff, die !" 
Aitd if a moment more had sped, 
The wretch bed number'd with the dead ; 
When, with a voice deep-Ioned and loud, 
A tail form issued ftom the crowd, 
Press'd firmly through the rushing tide. 
And springing close to Herman's side, 
In calm commanding accents cried ; 

" And are ye men ? Bear back, I say ! 
Ye throng like tigers on their prer '. 
Bear back a spoce. and he or 1 
In fair and equal fighl shall die!" 

As waves retire with eullen roar, 
From meeting with the rock-bound shore. 
The crowd bore back wilh muilerings lowi 
In wanng columns, long and slow. 
And Blood, with eager gsie, to wait 
The yonthfnl champion's coming fate. 
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He tum'd — a wretch unseen before, 
Still lingered b^ the chapel door, 
And raised in air his gleaming blade 
Above the baron's aged head. 
One sprins — one stroke — ^with piercing yell, 
And long deep groan' the miscreant fell; 
And the young warrior stood before 
His dark-brow'd combatant once more ! 

Herman, with eager look, intent 
Upon his foe his keen eye bent; 
And while he thus his form surveyed. 
His quivering lip his rage betrayed ; 
Then forth in furious haste he sprang, 
Till the young stranger's armour rang 
With his quick strokes' incessant clang. 

Regardless to preserve his own, 
He sought the stranger's hfe alone, 
With panting breast and flashing eye. 
And all a madman's energy ; 
While calm and firm his foe repaid 
£!ach stroke with true unerring blade. 

A few, but fearful moments pass'd. 
Till bUnd with headlong rage at last, 
Herman, with desperate fierceness, press'd. 
And aim'd a quick blow at his breast ; 
The youth beheld, sprung Ughtly round, 
Dash'd the rais'd weapon to the ground. 
And while the fragments scatter'd wide. 
He sheathed his sword in Herman's side ! 
Then bending o'er his fallen foe. 
Whisper' d in accents stern and low, 
'* Herman ! thy miscreant Ufe I spare ! 
But should we meet again — beware !" 
Then ghding through the low-arch'd door 
His manly Form was seen no more ! 

With straining eve and changeless mien 
Lenore had marked this feaiful scene, 
Till her chill'd heart seem'd palsied there 
With terror bordering on despair. 
But when the gallant stranger came, 
A something whisper'd Erstein's name. 
And when beneath the dubious light 
She saw him conqueror in the fight, 
Her heart seem'd oursting with delight. 
Hope, with its trembhng radiance, stole 
O'er the dark desert m her soul-— 
Her head droop' d lightly on her breast, 
As when an infant sinks to rest : 
Her heart gave one convulsive thrill, 
Leap'd — fiutter'd wildly — and was still 
The courage grief could not destroy 
Bow'd to intensity of joy. 
Tho pri'»8t, unheeding all besid<». 
Bent sa-lly o'er the fainting bride. 
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With mystic li^ and mutterM prayer, 

And tdi an anxious father's care : 

But as he knelt, absorbM the while, 

A quick step echoed through the aisle— 

A burst of joy assailed bis ear ; 

He turn*d--the stranger youth was near ! 

A moment more— 4iiB stalwart arm 
Had raised the maiden's drooping form, 
And turning swift, his eagle eye 
Roam*d o'er the walls inquiringly. 
The priest observed his doubtral air, 
And clearly read'his meaning there : 
TrembUng, he raised the massive pal! 
Which hung beside the crumbling wall, 
And oped a secret door that led 
Within a thicket's tangled shade. 

The vouth bow'd low his plumed liead. 
And ^neath the ruin'd portal fled ! 
The priest conceal' d it as before, 
And turning, past the draperies o'er, 

But breathed a low and smother'd cry. 
As, fix'd upon that secret door. 

His own met Herman's baleful eye. 

It bum'd with hatred's living flame, 
And rage convulsed his giant frame, 
A curse hung qui^ring on his tongue ; 
Each nerve to dark revenge was strung ; 
And the full arteries of his brow. 
Were swelled like livid serpents now. 
The boiling blood with sudden start 
Had gather' d fiercely at his heart, 
* And lent his cheeks and lips a hue 
Of ghastly and unearthly blue. 
But quick the coward tide retum'd. 
And through his veins hke wildfire bum'd 
And o'er his features crept the while, 
Their sneering and revengeful smile — 
When in that crowded court he fell 
Beneath that foe he knew too well. 
He sought to find a safe retreat 
From clashing swords tind trampling feet— - 
And while he lean'd, with whirling brain. 

The portal's sculptured arch beside. 
Saw with a rage surmounting pain, 

The flight of Erste'm and his bride. 

And where hath he fled with his lovely one, say t 
And where are they wending their perilous way ? 
The lover hath mounted his faithfiil steed, 
He is bounding away with the Ifghtning speed ! 
One arm is supporting the rescued bride. 
One hand is at freedom his bridle to guide. 
And his spurs are dash'd in the charger's side. 

Beneath them the turf, and above them the sky. 
Away and away on iheir pathway they fly ! • 
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The sound of the tumult grew fainter and low, 
And faded in distance the torches' red glow, 
And in silence unbroken the fugitive sped, 
Save when the low thunder was growling overhead, 
Ur the tempest was wailing, now shrill, now deep. 
As It crept m the arms of the morning to sleep. 

While the black rlouds were rolling in masses away, 

U er the bills of the east rose a faint streak of gray ; 
And as onwaiti they flew, on the dim air was borne 

1 he soft c<K>hng breath of a bright summer's morn ! 

1 heir speed as they bounded the forest path o'er 

Recalrd the 6unt throb to the heart of Lenore, 

But her senses bewilder'd long laboured in vain 

To dispel the wild fancies which thronged on lier brain; 

And when she awoke to the real at last, 

2n Y^^l™^"^*®^ emotions were stirr'd in her breast. 




And silently pray'd for the victor the while, 

Then she thought of her sire, and she shrank from hi* 

And •* My fiither ! my fother !" she bitterly cried. 

*' Fear not for your father ! yon furious band 

Sought nothing but haply his gold at his hand ! 

It was Herman they sought, and they long'dTor the blood 

Of that traitor alike to the vile and the good >" 

•* And whither art bearing me, Erstein, and why t 
And where shall Lenore lor a i;e8ting-place fly ?^' 
** We are hasting awaj^ to my rude mountain tower ! 
'T is a rugged retreat for so iragile a flower ; 
But my sister shall cherish the blossom with care 
Till it blooms again, brighter and sweeter than e'er." 
** And how didst thou come in that moment of gloom 
To snatch me away from my terrible doom ?" ' 

•' Lenore, my beloved ! thou rememberest the hour 
When I parted from thee in the m3rrtle-wreath'd bower • 
That hour which was fated awhile to destroy ' 

Each hope of the future, each vision of joy ; 
I mounted my charger, I knew not how. 

And I rode like a madman, I kncv not where * 
For my brain was hot with a flery glow, ' 

And my heart was chill'd with a cold despair * 
I abandoned the rems to my faithful steed, ^ 
And we bounded away with a maniac q>eed. 
Till exhausted and worn with exertion we stood 
On the barren skirts of a lonely wood ; 
'Twas deep immersed in a mountain dell. 

On the rocky banks of a brawling stream. 
Which o'er a dark precipice rapidly fell. 

With • '• ^^ ' 
I threw 

And silentl, ^ 

And more calm in my veins did the life-current flow. 
While the spray dashed cool on my feverish brow 
21* 



h o er a dark precipice rapidly fell, 
th dashinff ana foaming, and murmur and gleam 
w myself down by a rock-cover'd cave, * 

lilentiy bent o'er the breast of the wave. 
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« Of Herman I thought, and my pulses beat higher, 

And my bosom throbbM wild with the ** tempest of ire !** 
But then o*er my fancy that loved imase crept, 
And forgive me, Lenore, if in anguish i wept ! 
While musing thus sadly, Pbtarted to hear 
The sound of rude voices assaihng my ear. 
I tum'd,— from the cavern beside me they came,— 
And the speaker named Herroairs detestable name ! 
I listen'd — but, dearest, so stainless thou art, 
In each word of thy Ups, and each thought of thy heart 
That could I repeat, 1 should tell thee m vain 
' Ot a language so loose, so impure and profane ! 
Then listen, Lenore, as I briefly shall tell 
The meaning I gain'd from their words as they fell. 
They were robbers — a fearful and ruffian baiid. 
Most sordid of heart, and most bloody of hand, 
And Herman had been, for full many a year. 
Their chief in each deed of rebellion and fear ! 
Yes ! he whose presumption hath claim'd thee as bride 
To that lawless and desperate band was allied ; 
Meet comrades for one whose degenerate mind 
Is stainM with each crime which can blacken mankind. 
Thus a stranger to mercy, a stranger to fear, 
He had rush'd on, uncheck'd in his reckless career. 
Till, unheeding the pledge which at entrance he gave. 
In secret he fled from the robbers' wild cave. 
Bearing with him away their iniquitous spoil, 
The fruits they had reap'd from unhallowed toil ' 
Oh long did they labour, but laboured in vain, 
Some trace of their villanous chieftain to gain. 
Till a comrade retum'd wiih the tidings at last. 
Thai the Baron of Amheim received him as guest, 
And this eve was to join his perfidious hand 
To the fairest flower of his native land. 
Then they vow*d revenge, and they fearfully swore 
That long ere the shadows of midnight were o'er, 
They would give to their leader, false Herman, the meed 
He had won by the coward and traitorous deed * 
They resolved to assemble at eventide there. 
And in arms to the Castle of Amheim repair. 
To recover the gold they had lost, and assuage, 
In the blood of tlieir chieftain, their hatred and rage. 
Thus said they, Lenpre ; and now eager I heard 
Each ruffian voice, and each half-suppress'd word ; 
For while o'er my senses their dark import stole, 
A light broke in on my desperate soul, 
Andmethoughl I discovered a path to ^uide 
My steps once more to my dear one's side. 
I could join their band at the castle gate ; 
I could rescue thee from thy dreadful fate. 
And while they were in fury revenging their wrong, 

And searching for gold 'neath each time-worn wall, 
I could plunge unseen 'mid the motley throng. 

And bear away that which was dearer than all ! 
Oh, blest be our Lady ! who guided me well. 

And supported thy soul on this terrible night ! 
But Lenore ! my beloved ! thy cheek is too pale, 

And the tear steals adown it — oh say, was I right V* 
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She spoke no word, but he read her reply 

In the timid slance of her downcast eye, 

And the blush which sprung xd her varying cheek. 

In token of thoughts which she dared not speak ! 

He saw the glance, and he felt its charm, 

And he folded the mantle more close round her form, 

And silently spurring his charger again. 

They bounded away over forest and plain. 

And softly and meekly the morning light 

Stole up from the arms of that storm-toseM night. 

And faintly trembled its dawning beam 

On each sparkling valley and purling stream. 

And diuiced on the leaves of the forest trees, 

As they slowly waved in the sighins breeze, 

And with dripping branches bendealow. 

As if weeping the fate of each fallen bough. 

" Lenore!" said Erstein, " Lenore, behold. 

How each cloud from the glance of the morning hath roll d ; 

How the storm of the mionight has glided away, 

And no traces are left of its passage to-day, 

Save a pensive hue, which is steaUng o'er. 

And making all nature more fair than before. 

** The whispering gale that is floating past, 

Is all that remauis of the howUng blast. 

And the sparkling waves of yon tiny river 

Rush onward more swiftly and gaily than ever ; 

While the emerald turf on the graceful hill 

Outrivals in splendour the dew-dripping rill, 

And the trees round its base with their broad arms cling. 

Like the diamond crown of a giant king. 

»T is a beautiful type of our fate, Lenore,^ 

For our storm of misfortune has glided o'er, 

And the joyous morning of hope and love 

Ib dawning our radiant pathway above ; 

And life shall flow on with its dancing stream. 

With murmur and sparkle, with music and gleam, 

And the glittering dew-drops alone shall last, 

To remind our souls of the storms that have past. 

A sunbeam of gladness, a smile from the soul. 

O'er the face of Lenore insensibly stole ; 

They were slowly ascendine a verdant hill, 

At whose base there rippleda murmunng nil. 

And she gazed on the vale they had left, till her sight 

Seem'd melting in tears of exquisite delight. 

But she suddenly utter'd a smother' d cry, 

As a figure advancing arrested her eve ; 

*Twas a horseman, who spurr'd on his foammg steed 

With a desperate madman s fiery speed, 

While far beyond, on the level green, 

A waving line was distinctly seen. 

Scarce had the shriek escaped her tongue, 
Ere to his feet young Erstein sprung, 
And led the wearied steed, which bore 
The fragile form of poor Lenore, 
Where a dark thicket rose in pride 
The leaping, brawling stream beside. 
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" 'Tifl Hennan ! and the hoar b com« 
To seal or his or Erstein's doom ! 
If victor, well ! but if I die, 
Thine only resource is to fly.' 

He said, and pressed her hand the while 
With fervent grasp and cheering smile : 
Then ere had fled that earnest tone, 
The trembling maiden was alone. 

Meanwhile, with fierce and maniac haste, 
The furious Herman forward pressed, 
ClearM the small stream with sudden boiind» 
And leap'd impetuous to the {jound. 

Oh, *twas a dark and fearfiil sight ! 
His writhing face was ghastly white ; 
His horseman's cloak was deeply dyed 
With the red life-blood fix»m his side ; 
His step was burned and untrue: 
His scowline brow was bathed in aew, 
And when he passed his fingers o'er. 
They left its surface stain' awith gore. 

Still did his rigid features wear 
Their darkly biting, withering sneer, 
And in his eve a fiendisli glare 
Revenge and bate had kindled there. 
He wav'd his glancing sword on hi^h. 
And cried, " Defend thy life, or die !" 
'• I fight not," Erstein answered slow, 
*• A Iran tic or a bleeding foe !" 

A demon's rage fill'd Herman's eye. 
Which flashed around him fearfully. 
*• Then in thy coward folly die !" 
Thus did be yell, and witn the word 
Plunged at bis breast his ponderous sword. 
The youth, who mark'd each look Mrith care, 
Turn'd — and the weapon smote the air ; 
Then, ere a second stroke was made. 
Swift as the wind unsheath'd his blade ; 
And springing forth, with gesture light. 
Closed firmly in the desperate fight. 

How did those sounds of doubt and fear 
Ring on the maiden's listening ear ! 
How did her veins convulsive swell, 
As, fast and wild, the stem blows fell ! 
But passion's rage must yield at Icngtii 
To calmer reason's vigorous strength, 
And Erstein's steel again was dewr d 
With the fierce Herman's gushing blood. 

Breathing one quick and startling yell, 
Upon the trampled sward he fell, 
And the dark Ufe-stream gurgling fast, 
' Blent with the dew-drops on his breast, 
And, as the current swifter sped. 
Tinged the light sparkling stream with red ! 
His clenchM hands held, with rigid clasp, 
The turf and flowers within their grasp, 
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And the cold, clammy, deathlike dew 
In large drops gather d on his brow. 

Then a dark shade of fell despair 

Chased from its fflance its frenzied glare, 

And yielded to nis upraised eye 

A look of helpless agony ; 

It roll'd around from place to place, 

And rested last on £rstein*s face; 

Then shrunk from the moment's encounter again 

With a mingled thrill of remorse and pain ; 

Then he strove to speak, but the accents hung 

Unform*d on his quivering, palmed tongue. 

Erstein the wounded sufferer gave 
A cooling draught from the crystal wave. 
And raising his form on the rivulet's brink. 
Oh long uhI deeply did he drink, 
Then, as o'ercome with torturing^ pain, 
Sank on the crimson' d turf agam. 

Convulsions o'er his features past, 

And, with a fearful strens^h, at last 

He started — ciench'd his blood-stain'd vest. 

And groan'd, ** This mountain on my breast!'* 

Erstem bent o'er him—*' Herman ! now 

We stand no longer foe to foe; 

Tell me, if to one earthly thing 

Thy parting spirit still doth cling ; 

One need, which, ere thy race was run. 

Thou wouldst have purposed to have done ; 

One word of penitence to send 

An iniured or deluded friend ; 

And here I pledge my promise free. 

That act shall be performed for thee ! 

Aught that may cast a softening ray 

Around thy spirit's fearful way. 

Or soothe that dark and drear abode 

Unbrighten'd by the smiles of God !" 

" Of God ! Who spoke of God T— I own 
No God but reckless chance alone ; 
No hdl more rife with pain and fear 
Than that which bums and tortures here ! 
Though I could sink to black despair. 
If I met not h%» spirit there ! 

** Away, away ! each look, each word 
Pierces my bosom like a sword ! 
'T is thou whom I have injured, thou 
Whose arm, in justice, laid me low ! 
Nay, leave me not, but come more near. 
For my breath fails me — bend thine ear ! 
And ere from life for ever fre^d, 
My soul shall boast one blameless dead ! 
Child of a rich and ancient line, 
Amheim, its titles, lands, are thine !" 

" Thou ravest !"— '* list! if there be time 

Thine ears shall drink my tale c^ crime !— 

I seem'd thy father's friend, and he 

Billeted me ail ^eUiy; ^' 
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He perished in a foreign land. 
And, Erstein, by this bTood*8tain*d hand f 
Ay, shudder ! — mark me well, and trace 
The murderer's impress on my fece ! 
Yes ! *neath a friend s disj^ise, there stole 
A yenom'd serpent to his soul! 
In youth he dared to taunt me — I 
Vow'd for the insult he should die ! 
** It's very memory pass'd from him ; 
And when in after Tears I came, 
Concealed by frienaship's mask and name, 
He took me to his bosom, while 
Revenffe was lurking 'neath my smile. 
He di^ ! — start not, but bend tnine ear, 
For I mu9t speak and thou ahalt hear ! 
Ay, though it rends my blacken*d heart, 
And tears each gaping wound apart ! 

" He died! — I sought, with keenest hate, 

The proofs of this thy &ir estate : 

I kept the parchments, that I still 

Mignt guide thy fortunes at my wilL 

I hated — ^for thy features bore 

The smile, the glanoe thy father's wore. 

** Avert that look ! the memory brings 
A thousand thousand scorpion stings! 
Ay, ay ! *tis right, 'tis meet thy steel 
This last and deadliest blow should deal ! 
'Tis right thy grateful hand should send 
The death-blow to thy father's yWend .' 

*' But I must on ! — I left that shore^ 
I aouffht my native land once more : 
I kmr d the robbers' desperate band ; 
I found the baron on thy land ; 
'Twas then I saw, I loved, Lenore !-— 
Oh heavens ! and must I tell thee more f — 
I play'd the baron false, and he, 
Tne fool ! the idiot ! trusted me ! 

" Here, on my cold and labouring breasb— 

Raise me — here, here the parchments rest ! 

But mjr chiird limbs grow stiff-— the sand 

Of life is running fast — the hand 

Of death is plunmng deep his icy dart — 

His grasp is col(H-cold — cold upon my heart !'* 

The youth, with fix'd and wondering eyes, 
Bent o'er his form in mute surprise ; 
When loud, derisive laughter near. 
Burst in discordance on his ear. 
He rose, and saw before him stand 
The dsring Herman's ruffian band. 

Returning from their midnight broil. 
And laden with its varied si)oil. 
To their wild cave they led in haat« 
The ased baron and the priest. 
But when in distance they beheld 
Then: leader's flight, so fierce and wild, 
They turn'd, pursued, and came to 
His last, expinng agony ; 
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And now. with laugh ofBCOrnrul h«a. 
Llhe fiendB. they inuniph'd in hit file. 
Thtae tones, wiih direel vengeance rife, 
RecalI'd their commde'B flickering life. 

Again he raised his bleeding frame, 

Gazed wildlT on the furioui band, 

And shook his ciench'd and sliflening hvid. 

His cheek bum'd with a livid glow. 

A blaolt scowl gather'-" - ■— "- 



fiilence her breiihlen mantle ihreir 

And awe one inaiaal gain'd the plio* 
or triumph on each swarihj face- 
But B9 the sun-raj' glance<i put 
The nieeed clifT's unbending crest, 
So didjmi tainl beam disappear, 
Loat In a" dark demoniac sneer, 
The baron and the priest alone 
With trembhn^ heard that dying ^oan, 
And mark'd wtih awe-atruck pitytng gaie 
His siiffen'd form and ghastly face. 
Erslein tirat broke the silenca dread, 
And 10 the outlaw'd chieftain laid : 
" Thou Beekest spoil '. dost thou behold 
This jewell'd croaa, Ihia puree of gold > 
Tbew will I gladly pie, to gain 
Two aged captives of \hy train. 
High ranaotn take, and yield to me 
The priest's and baron's hberty." 
" Yon priest I had design'd to >ava 



Thy sword bath served us well, brmrs jonik. 
By sending to the fiend, who gave, 
The sinril of that acowling knave. 
Bsmow on na thai glittering store. 

Then will we freely^viefrto thes ' 

The aged eaves' tibnly." 

The pledn was given — the band reUasea 

The agedbaron and the priest. 

And awseping round a itucket nigb. 

Their dsrk fonns ranish'd to the eye. 

With heaving breast and clouded brow 

The baron wazider'd to and fto, 

Aitd wrung his hands with gestures wild, 

And wept and cried, " my child I My child !' 

SiriAly the yoathful Erslein fled 

To (he dsrk wood's embowering shade, 

And soon as swift relurn'd to lead 

The Cur Lenore's wsahsd steed. 
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With jo^ul cry and agile bound, 
The muden sprang upon the ground, 
And clasped her Other's neck around. 

And o'er and o'er again be pressM 

The rescued maiden to his breast, 

And gaxed upon her features bright 

With frantic transports of delight. 

'* My child ! my love ! my own Lenore ! 

Come to thy faUier*s heart once more. 

Nor fear that thou again shalt be 

A hying sacrifice for me! 

But who preserved thee f where didst thoo 

Find refuge on that night, and how f" 

Her cheek with crimson blushes warm, 
She tum'd her eye on Erstein's form. 
'* And by what utle shaU I bless V'— 
'* Erstein !'*— He groan'd— "Alas ! alas ! 
It is the very name, 't is he 
Whom I have heap'd with injury ! 
A voice, too long a sli^ted guest, 
Once more is whispenng in my breast ! 
And I will listen^will obey ; 
How shall I all these wrongs repay V* 

The youth's dark eye beam'd ourest fire, 

And his quick pulses bounded nigher. 

Oh let me, let me call thee sire ! 

The baron bent his wondering gaze 

Upon the speaker's beaming face ; 

Tne youth was at his feet— 4iis brow 

Was Duming with a crimson glow. 

His Ups were parted, and hb cheek 

Flushed with the thoughts he could not qieak. 

And his dark eye was raised above, , 

With mingled glance of hope and love. 

He tum'd to Lenore, and her downcast eye. 
Her trembling frame, her heaving sigh, 
Her cheek, now flush'd, now deadly pale. 
In silence told the maiden's tale ! 

** Mr children oe ha()py ! henceforth to your sire 

Shall your peace be his highest, his noblest desire ; i 

He shall see you enjoy, with a rapture tenfold, I 

Those afifections he well nigh haa barter'd for gold ! 

And sorrow's dark pinion wall shadow no more 

The loves of brave Erstein and fair Lenore.*' 

1838. 



THE END. 
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